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IN THIS ISSUE 


This January issue is opened by Professor Patrick J. Ryan of 
Fordham University in Bronx, New York, who discusses models of 
Islam as evidenced in West African nations. He considers how “in 
the fourteen centuries since Muhammad and his earlier followers 
left Mecca for Medina, the Quranic message has repeatedly 
addressed human beings in social situations parallel to those of the 
Muslim minority in Mecca before the Prophet’s emigration and the 
Muslim majority in Medina after it.” 

Our second article examines the activities of the Christian 
missions in the Muslim emirates of northern Nigeria from the 1930s 
to the end of colonial rule. The author, Dr. C.N. Ubah, is currently 
in the Department of History of the Nigerian Defence Academy of 
Kaduna, Nigeria. 

We welcome Dr. James E. Royster’s return to The Muslim World 
with “Configurations of Tawhid in Islam.” In the Department of 
Religious Studies, Cleveland State University, Cleveland, Ohio, Dr. 
Royster published “Muhammad as Teacher and Exemplar” in 
Volume LXVIII (1978), 235-58 of this journal. 

“If ever there was a religio-philosophical system difficult to 
categorize, surely it is that of Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al“ Arabi 
al-Hatimi al-Ta'I, the early thirteenth-century Islamic author best 
known as Ibn *Arabi. His writings were controversial in his own 
time and are still so today." Prof. John T. Little of the Western 
Civilization Program at the University of Kansas in Lawrence, 
Kansas, considers this great Sufi who, “despite his ‘hetrodox’ ideas . 
. . has been revered in the Islamic world for six and a half 
centuries." 

At the close of this issue's book review section, Dr. Oliver 
Leaman of Liverpool Polytechnic responds to the review article of 
his Introduction to Medieval Islamic Philosophy written by Dr. 
Michael Marmura and published in the Januray 1986 issue of MW. 
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ISLAM AND POLITICS IN WEST AFRICA: 
MINORITY AND MAJORITY MODELS 


Both Muslim and non-Muslim scholars agree that the Quran, whatever its 
pre-revelational existence, came to Muhammad in two distinct historical- 
political circumstances in the Arab towns of Mecca and Medina. In the Meccan 
phase, the Quran began to take shape within a minority community under 
prophetic leadership. The Prophet and his community attempted peaceful 
coexistence with the majority in Mecca, but they attracted increasing hostility 
from the mercantile leadership of that majority who feared that Mubammad's 
monotheism might ruin the commercial magnetism of the polytheistic shrine of 
the Ka‘ba. In Medina, however, the Quranic message addressed Muhammad in 
his new role as the leader of the majority or what evolved into a majority, 
including both natives of Medina and emigrants from Mecca. 

In the fourteen centuries since Muhammad and his earliest followers* left 
Mecca for Medina, the Quranic message has repeatedly addressed human 
beings in social situations parallel to those of the Muslim minority in Mecca 
before the Prophet's emigration and the Muslim majority in Medina after it. In 
minority situations Muslims only constitute one factor within a non-Islamic 
environment; in majority situations Muslims either constitute the ruling class or 
the governing power-bloc im a pluralistic setting. In minority situations the 
Word of God is mainly heard as a voice of protest against the divinization of 
what is less than God and as a critique—sometimes a very veiled critique— of the 
prevailing social system. Such may be the situation today of the minority 
Muslim communities in the United States, as well as of the older established 
Muslim minorities in countries like the Philippines, the Soviet Union, China, 
India, and such African countries as Uganda, Zaire, Ghana and Togo. The 
majority model more obviously fits the situations of those countries that either 
expressly claim Islamic identity in their constitutions or else concede a de facto 
dominance to Islamic traditions, even though they have never thematized this 
dominance in a constitution. The recent histories of Pakistan and Iran may be 
cited as illustrations of some of the complications that the transition from de 
facto rule by Muslims to de jure Islamic rule may entail. 

None of the independent countries in contemporary West Africa! has assumed 
the identity of an Islamic republic, even though several of them (such as Senegal, 
Guinea, Mali, and the Gambia) have dominant Muslim majorities. Many West 


! [n this article West Africa includes all the countries between Senegal and Nigeria (west to east) 
and from the southern shore of the Sahara to the Atlantic coast (north to south) Thus the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritama, generally considered a part of North Africa, is not included 
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African states have Muslim heads of state and heads of government. Although 
the Muslim majorities in these countries, based on their numbers, could call for 
the establishment of an Islamic majority model In governance, such a call is only 
heard intermittently in countries like Senegal where the educated elite generally 
oppose it. Until quite recently Senegal, in fact, was headed by a Roman Catholic 
president, Leopold Sedar Senghor. His power firmly based on diplomatic 
dealing with the country’s marabouts (professional holy men holding sway over 
mystical confraternities), Senghor handed over power at the end of 1980 to a 
Muslim president, his protege Abdou Diouf, twenty years after Senghor himself 
had led Senegal to independence from France. 

Although certain Muslim factions both in and beyond West Africa might 
attribute the slowness of majority Muslim states in the area to initiate Islamic 
government to the influence of European colonialism, the political history of 
Islam in West Africa even prior to the period of European dominance may well 
account for West African Muslim continuance in the minority model of social 
existence. A brief sketch of that political history may facilitate an understanding 
of how this minority model came to prevail, even though periodic assertions of 
the majority model have been known in the area as well. 


Minority Muslim Acquiescence in West Africa 


Muslim presence in West Africa can be dated back more than a thousand 
years, at least in some minimal sense. An Arab military expedition originating in 
Muslim-ruled Ifriqiya (modern Tunisia) may have reached “the land of the black 
people” in the first half of the eighth century. But the leader of the expedition 
seems mainly to have been interested in the acquisition of gold and of slaves 
while there? It was probably only in the ninth century that Khariji Muslims of 
the Ibadi sect, having established an imamate at Tahart (Tagdempt in modern 
Algeria), engaged in regular trade relations with Gao (in modern Mali). 

Who were these ninth-century Ibadis from Tahart? As Khárijis they claimed a 
spiritual inheritance from the late seventh-century schismatics who seceded from 
the camp of * Ali at Siffin, condemning both their erstwhile hero and his caliphal 
rival, Mu'áwiya, as infidels (kuffar) Classically, Khàrijis differ from Sunni 
Muslims in the equation the former make between serious sin (ma siya) and 
infidelity (kufr). Such extremism, although honored in principle by all Khàrijis, 
has not characterized the practice of every Khariji subsect. In particular, the 
moderate Ibádi movement of Khàriji's sank roots in North Africa. It appealed to 


? [bn ‘Abd al-Hakam in Corpus of Early Arabic Sources for West African History, tr J.F P 
Hopkins, ed. Nehemia Levtzion and J.F P Hopkins (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 
1981), p 13. For economy їп citation this excellent anthology will be referred to even though it lacks 
(alas!) the Arabic texts of its selections Occasionally the author has introduced changes into the 
English translations by Hopkins, based on his reading of the Arabic texts cited tn full by the editors. 
Further references to this work will be abbreviated as Corpus 

? On the origins of the Khāryl movement, see Marshall Hodgson, The Venture of Islam: (1) The 
Classical Áge of Islam (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974), 215-16. 
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Berber North Africans at least in part because of its egalitarian rejection of the 
Sunni and particularly Umayyad tendency to ascribe ethnic priority to the 
Arabs, especially the Quraysh tribe to which Muhammad belonged.‘ 

Ibadis briefly ruled much of North Africa, including Qayrawàn and Tripoli, in 
the middle of the eighth century (758-762), but under ‘Abbasid pressure, they 
had retreated by the late eighth century to the bastion of Tahart. There, in the 
ninth century, the Ibadis dedicated their energies to the trans-Saharan trade. 
More accustomed to what they called discretion (kitman) than to manifestation 
(zuhur) with regard to their religious and political principles, the Ibadis of North 
Africa learned to live in peace as a religious minority. Such acquiescence proved 
particularly valuable for Ibadi survival after the conquest of Tahart by Fatimid 
Shi‘l forces in the tenth century. There was, however, one tenth-century attempt 
to demonstrate Ibadi political power against the Fatimids, the rebellion of Abu 
Yazid Makhlad b. Kaydad (d. 947)? Out of the more common tradition of Ibadi 
acquiescence with non-Ibádi Muslim rule was born a tradition of tolerance that 
served the Ibadis well in their commercial dealings south of the Sahara. 

Ibn al-Saghir, a chronicler of Ibadi history in North Africa writing at the very 
beginning of the tenth century, narrated how the third Ibàdi ruler in Tahart, 
al-Aflah b. ‘Abd al-Wahháb (г. 823-872?), sent a deputation to “the king of the 
blacks," probably the ruler in Gao. Gao, located along the banks of the Niger 
River in today's northern Mali, served as a port of call for those North African 
traders who crossed the ocean of the Sahara to its southern 'shore' (in Arabic, 
sahil—whence Sahel) Forbidden by his father to make such a trip himself 
before his accession to power, al-Aflah of Tahart sent as his representative in 
Gao a man named Muhammad b. *Arafa. The ambassador met a friendly 
reception: 


The king of the blacks admired his dignity, handsomeness and chivalry as 
he rode a horse. He agitated his hands and said to him a word in the 
languages of the blacks which cannot be represented in Arabic because 
there is no letter equivalent to the sound between qaf, kaf and jim, but the 
meaning of which is: “You are handsome of face, and handsome and awe- 
inspiring in appearance and deed." 


This simple account of how North African Muslim style met with West 
African admiration in ninth-century Gao may serve as a symbolic antidote to 
the older colonial-era notion that Islam was spread in West Africa by the sword 
or the more recent economic historians' hypothesis that it was spread mainly by 
commerce. Both armed struggle and trade have played roles in the propagation 
of Islam in West Africa, the latter more than the former. But indigenous West 


* Оп Ibàdi moderation, see W. Montgomery Watt, The Formative Period of Islamic Thought 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1973), pp. 25-34. 

* On Ib&dI history, see Tadeusz Lewicki, "The Ibadites in Arabia and Africa," Journal of World 
History [ЛУН], XIII (1971), 51-130, and Aziz A Batran, /s/am and Revolution in Africa (Brattleboro, 
Vermont: Amana Books, 1984), pp. 22-23 

ё Al-Wisyüni in Corpus, р 90 

? Ibn al-Saghir in Corpus, p. 25 
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African attraction to Islam in the broadest sense, from the externals of dress and 
comportment to the essentials of faith and worship, must not be discounted in 
assessing how Islam penetrated West Africa. West Africans liked what they saw 
and adopted it, at least in part. 

The acceptance of Islam in West Africa has also entailed a great deal of 
adaptation. An eleventh-century geographer living in Muslim Spain, al-Bakri, 
recounts how the ruler in Gao at his time “is a Muslim, for they entrust the 
kingship only to Muslims.” At his accession to power “he is handed a signet 
ring, a sword, and a copy of the Quran which, as they assert, were sent to them 
by the Commander of the Faithful.” Al-Bakri's implied skepticism about the 
origins of this Quran may have some connection with his narration of a sacred 
meal taken by the king. During this meal “a drum is beaten, the black women 
dance with their thick hair flowing, and nobody in the town goes about his 
business until he [the king] has finished his repast, the remnants of which are 
thrown into the Nile [i.e., the Niger].”* The oral tradition of the Songhay 
empire, of which Gao in the fifteenth century became the imperial capital, 
ascribes the beginning of the first dynasty in Gao to the conquest of a river- 
monster (hippopotamus?) by the eponymous ancestor of the Dia kings.’ It seems 
likely that al-Bakri's eleventh-century Muslim ruler in Gao sacramentalized in 
the sacred meal just described the royal conquest of the river-monster by his 
ancestor: hardly the most Islamic behavior! 

The Ibádis who first came to West Africa in the ninth century, having 
tolerated widespread compromises of Islam with the indigenous religious 
traditions of the Berbers in North Africa,? also acquiesced to some religious 
symbiosis among their valued trading partners south of the Sahara. After the 
Fatimid conquest of Tahart in 909, an Ibàdi remnant based in the oasis of 
Warjala continued to trade with sub-Saharan West Africa for some time 
thereafter. As late as the fourteenth century the inveterate traveller Ibn Battüta 
met North African 164415 engaged in trade in apparent partnership with a caste 
of West African Muslim merchants, the Wangara.!! The Ibadis, more famous 
for their practice of political acquiescence than of militant reaction against a 
non-Islamic environment, had learned over many centuries of political 
dominance by non-Ibadi Muslims in North Africa to live with rulers whom they 
considered less than purely Muslim. This ‘live-and-let-live’ attitude well may 
have spread from them to the Wangara, their trading partners. At least one 
originally North African Ibàdi clan, the Saghanaghü, intermarried with the 
Wangara and fathered the Saghanaghü clan of the Wangara.’? To the Wangara 
has been attributed the development of the uniquely West African irenic notion 
of tabakoroni, a sort of purgatory where amiable infidels, after their death, may 


* Al-Bakri in Corpus, р 87 

? *Abd al-Rahmin al-Sa'dt, Tarikh al-sudan, ed. and tr O Houdas and E Benoist (Paris, 
1913-1914, reprint ed Adrien-Maissoneuve. 1964), pp. 29-30 (Arabic)/pp 49-50 (French) 

? Lewicki, “The Ibadites," JWH, XWH (1971). 85. n.7 

U Ibn Battuta in Corpus, p 287 

Ivor Wilks. “The Transmission of Islamic Literacy in the Western Sudan," in Literacy in 
Traditional Societies, ed. Jack Goody (Cambndge Cambridge University Press, 1968), р 181 
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have the opportunity to embrace Islam. Ibidi and Wangara attitudes towards 
Islam and politics in West Africa might be characterized as political 
acquiescence rather than military action, at least in the medieval era, and 
sometimes much later as well. 

The tradition of Muslim tolerance of and even political acquiescence with the 
practitioners of indigenous forms of faith in West Africa, associated here with 
the name of the Ibádis and the Wangara, has been even more widespread. In the 
eleventh-century court of ancient Ghana (in what is today Mauritania and 
Mali), Muslim ministers loyally served a non-Muslim king. These ministers 
acted as interpreters, accountants, secretaries and other functionaries for whom 
Arabic literacy and numeracy proved decided advantages in the management of 
Ghana’s long-distance gold trade. Al-Bakri notes that these Muslim ministers 
(whether indigenous or expatriate is not entirely clear) distinguished themselves 
from “the people who profess the same religion as the king” at royal audiences. 
When the king’s co-religionists “approach him they fall on their knees and 
sprinkle dust on their heads,” while the Muslim ministers “greet him only by 
clapping their hands.”'* In the fourteenth-century court of Mali, however, no 
indication is given by Ibn Battuta that Muslims were exempt from ritual 
abasement before the ruler.!5 Ibn Juzayy, the editor of Ibn Battüta's narrative, 
glosses it with the story of how an ambassador from Mali to the court of the 
Marinid sultan of Morocco brought a basket of earth with him into the sultan’s 
presence and “sprinkled dust on himself whenever our Lord [the sultan] spoke 
kindly to him, just as he would have done in his own country.”! $ One may 
wonder what the Moroccan sultan's retainers made of this Malian court 
etiquette. 

Unfortunately, most of the written documentation concerning the tradition of 
irenic symbiosis between Muslims and non-Muslims in West Africa comes from 
the pens of its opponents, reform-minded scholars who have in several notable 
instances attempted to sweep it away, of which more will be said presently. The 
Muslims most likely to acquiesce with a non-Muslim ruler and put up with the 
vagaries of court etiquette for the sake of good business or even sheer survival 
were little inclined to describe their political and religious accomplishments in 
Arabic, even if they had the ability. The Ibadis from North Africa who dealt 
comfortably with non-Muslim rulers in medieval Mali did not advertise this 
aspect of their trans-Saharan commercial activities to their Sunni and Shi 
overlords along the Mediterranean coast. 

The ability of many West African Muslims to live comfortably to the present 
day ın a pluralistic religious environment—an ability only beginning to break 
down in recent years with the influence of new notions of Islamic reform 
emanating from the Arab world and from Pakistan—may well prove the finest 


n Yves Person, "Samori and Islam," in Studies in West African Islam, 1. The Cultivators of Islam, 
ed J.R Willis (London: Frank Cass, 1979), 261. 

^ Al-Bakri in Corpus, p 80. 

" [bn Battüta in Corpus, р 291 

'5 [bid , p 292. 
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memorial to those almost anonymous Ibadis who crossed the Sahara to its 
southern ‘shore’ more than a millenium ago. These North African traders in 
West Africa were unable to impose their religious and political ideals on their 
neighbors, Nevertheless, they learned to live their lives of submission to God and 
to His Messenger in a pluralistic, sometimes even unsympathetic environment. 
What eventually contributed to that environment changing to a ‘realm of Islam’ 
(dar al-Islam) was not the militancy of the Muslim minority but the religious 
interest of the non~Muslim majority in what they came to recognize as a 
peaceful and attractive form of faith. 


Majority Muslim Reaction in West Africa 


The tradition of political acquiescence by North African Muslims with the 
cultural norms of their non-Muslim West African hosts, although it continues in 
much of West Africa to the present day, has had its critics for many centuries. 
At least as early as the eleventh century reform-minded scholars in this 
geographical area attempted to replace the minority model of Muslim existence 
in a non-Islamic environment with the majority model of Islamic social existence 
based on the shari‘a. The earliest example of such an instinct for reform in 
North Africa, one with certain links to nascent Islam in West Africa, took shape 
as the movement called the Almoravids (al-Murabitun). 

With the birth of the Almoravid movement, Berber Sunni Islam (as opposed 
to Arab Sunni Islam settled in the Berber Homelands) came into its own. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yasin, the religious founder of the Almoravid movement, forged therein 
a unity of the Sanhája, one of the three major Berber ethnic groups. After Ibn 
Yasin’s death in 1059, the Almoravid movement strayed from its religious 
principles but still managed to serve as a unifying force, organizing much of the 
western Sahara, Morocco and Spain into one loose-knit state. Very little is 
known about the relations that existed between the Almoravid Sanhaja Berbers 
of North Africa and Muslim Spain and the Muslim communities of West Africa 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. But what we do know suggests that the 
early Almoravids were not so much the protagonists of the majority model of 
Islamic existence in West Africa as they were the allies of a northern indigenous 
movement of such reformist thought and practice in the Senegal River valley. 
From this valley (the modern border of Mauritania and Senegal), the kingdom 
called Takrur in Arabic sources diffused a vision of reformed Islamic society 
across much of West Africa. 

А fourteenth-century Arabic source mentions that Ibn Yàsin, when his 
reforms were rejected by the Judàla branch of the Sanhája Berbers among 
whom he first preached them, considered leaving the western Sahara and 
betaking himself "to the land of the blacks who had adopted Islam (for Islam 
had made its appearance there)” A source contemporary with the early 


7 Rather speculatively Lewick: suggests that 164915 may have introduced Islam to Takrur See 
“The Ibadites,” JWH, XIII (1971), 124 
и [bn Abi Zarf in Corpus, р 239 
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Almoravid movement, the geographer al-Bakri, confirms that as early as 1056 
Ibn Yasin's chief military supporter, the Lamtüna Sanbàja ruler Yahya b. 
“Umar, fought his final battle against the Judàla Sanhaja in alliance with Labbi, 
son of the first Muslim ruler of Takrür, Warjabi.!? Of Warjabi himself al-Bakri 
only recounts that this ruler "embraced Islam, introduced among them [the 
people of Takrur] Muslim religious law and compelled them to observe it, thus 
opening their eyes to the truth.”20 Since Warjábi died in 1040, just after Ibn 
Yasin began his career as a reformer in the western Sahara, little possibility 
exists that Takrür's Islamization derives from the Almoravid movement. 


Whatever the origins of Islam in Takrur, the Muslims of medieval Takrur 
seem to have inspired Islamic reform movements in much of West Africa. These 
movements were propagated by the Fulfulde-speaking Torodbe, a caste of 
mendicant scholars of mixed ethnic origin originating in Takrur. The Torodbe 
had once depended on but eventually dominated Takrurs Fulbe (‘Fulani’) 
herders whose language the Torodbe adopted. By the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the Torodbe mendicant caste (in Hausa, Toronkawa) had come to 
dominate clerically and politically Muslim communities in Futa Toro and Futa 
Bundu (in modern Senegal) Futa Jallon (in modern Guinea), Masina (in 
modern Mali) and much of what is today northern Nigeria 2! 

Ibadi practice of discretion (kitmàn) with regard to political and religious 
principles may account for the tendency towards acquiescence with a non- 
Islamic environment among some of the earliest North African bearers of the 
Islamic religious tradition, Ibàdi and Sunni, in West Africa. Likewise, the turn 
towards manifestation (zuhür) of Ibàdi principles characteristic of the tenth- 
century Ibadi revolutionary in North Africa, Abu Yazid Makhlad b. Kaydad,”” 
may have filtered down along the trans-Saharan trade routes. Intellectual 
influence by such a militant Ibádi piety may account for the beginnings of the 
rigorism of Sunni Takrir and its successor states. ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin, although 
he traced his scholarly ancestry through Wajjàj b. Zalwi to the Sunni jurist of 
Qayrawan (in Tunisia), Abu ‘Imran al-Fasi, would seem to owe very little to the 
legal traditions of Sunni Islam. This may be clearly seen in Ibn Yàsin's attitude 
towards the practice of the canonical Friday congregational worship: 


Those who fail to attend the Friday worship receive twenty lashes, and 
those who omit one cycle of bowing are given five lashes. They compel 
everybody to pray a noon worship with four cycles of bowing before the 
public celebration of the noon worship on Friday. Indeed, this rule is 
applied to all the other performances of the worship, for they say ... “In 
your past life you have omitted performance of the worship many times, so 
you must make up for it.” The majority of the common people among 
them worship without having performed the ritual ablutions when they are 


P A]-Bakri in Corpus, р 73. 

2 Ibid.. p. 77 

* John Ralph Willis, "Introduction: Reflections on the Diffusion of Islam in West Africa.” m 
Willis. Studies, pp. 21-31 

? Lewicki, “The Ibadites," JWH, XIII (1971). 110 
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in a hurry, for fear of a beating. If anyone raises his voice in the mosque he 
is given the number of lashes thought suitable by whoever is administering 
the beating.22 


Such rigorism may have been recognized rather early by the Judala branch of 
the Sanhàja Berbers, to whom Ibn Yasin first came, as redolent of Khárijism, 
exceeding the norms of Sunni jurisprudence in the Maliki legal tradition. Al- 
Bakri narrates how the Judála "found some contradictions in his judgments" 
and eventually “deprived ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin of the right to impose his legal 
opinions and counsel.”4 Exiled from the tents of the Judala Sanhàja, Ibn Yasin 
sought advice from his old teacher Wajjaj b. Zalwi. Subsequently, he allied 
himself with another branch of the Ѕапһаја, the Lamtüna, and began armed 
struggle (jihad) against the Judala; their blood, in the judgment of Wajjàj, 
“might be lawfully shed." The ease with which Ibn Yasin and Wajjaj practiced 
takfir, reducing their former Muslim allies to infidels against whom such drastic 
measures might be taken, suggests a certain crypto-Kharijism lurking within 
their Sunni praxis. 

The classical Kharijis of the early Islamic era are said to have reduced every 
grave sinner to the status of infidel or unbeliever (kafir). Wajjaj b. Zalwi and Ibn 
Yasin in their attempts to establish the majority model of Islamic rule among the 
Sanhája Berbers, consciously or unconsciously may have introduced certain 
elements of Kharyi rigorism into the history of Sunni Islam in West Africa. 
Such crypto-Kharijism has manifested itself more than once in Sunni 
movements of reform among West African Muslims. It may not be coincidental 
that in two notable cases the scholarly protagonists of these extremely rigoristic 
reform movements have been North African scholars living in West Arica, 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Maghili (d. 1503) and Jibril b. ‘Umar (d. ca. 
1790). The first came to West Africa as an exile from Morocco; the second, 
ethnically Tuareg (Kel Tamasheq), may well have been born of Saharan Tuareg 
parentage. . 

In the last decade of the fifteenth century, al-Maghili, driven out of Morocco 
by the sultan for his persecution of Jewish refugees from Spain, found in Askiya 
Mubammad Toure (r. 1493-1528)—the military upstart who had just taken up 
the reins of power іп Songhay (in modern Mali)—the ideal patron for his 
services as an eminence grise. Four years had passed since Askiyá Muhammad 
had overthrown the Sonni dynasty at the zenith of its political power. The new 
master of Songhay, not unlike the leaders of many more recent military coups in 
West Africa, felt the need, personal and political, for an ideological (in this case, 
Islamic) apologia for the coup d'etat he had effected four years earlier. Al- 
Maghili provided an ex post facto justification for the overthrow of one Muslim 
ruler by another in a series of Arabic responsa. 

In this work al-Maghili spelled out in detail those elements in the apparently 


B Al-Bakri in Corpus, р 75. 
^ Ibid , p. 71. 
^5 Ibid., p 72 
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Muslim Sonni dynasty’s rule-that merited the accusation of unbelief or infidelity 
(kufr), the only adequate Islamic grounds for attacking an ostensibly Muslim 
ruler. Needless to say, al-Maghili’s theories suited Askiyà Muhammad's political 
needs. The grounds for takfir (the accusation of kufr) al-Maghili summed up 
succinctly: 


One may only be adjudged an unbeliever on account of one of three things. 
The first. A tenet which is in itself unbelief, such as the disavowal of the 
Creator or an attribute of His without which He would not be Creator; or 
the denial of prophecy. The second. Doing that which is only done by an 
unbeliever even though it is not of itself unbelief; for example declaring 
lawful the drinking of wine, the forcible seizure of property, abandoning 
the obligatory religious practices, murder, adultery, idol-worship, treating 
the Messengers with levity or the denial of anything that is in the Qur'an. 
The consensus concerning these two things is that whoever is guilty of 
either, we should judge to be an unbeliever. The third. The utterance of 
something which it is known would only emanate from one who does not 
know God most High—even if the one who gives voice to it asserts that he 
does know God. There is a difference of opinion among scholars as to 
whether a man is to be adjudged an unbeliever on account of this or not. It 
was on this point that they disputed over branding the Mu‘tazila and other 
similar innovators (ahl al-bida‘) unbelievers.”® 


The second and third charges provide an opening for crypto-Khàrijism. While 
Khàrijis declare serious sinners to be infidels, Sunni thinkers generally have 
limited such a devastating accusation to those who have made serious sin appear 
to be legitimate (halal). In such Sunni thought, drinking alcohol is a sin, but 
licensing bars to sell alcohol is a renunciation of God the Law-Giver. The 
distinction between legitimization of such serious sins as drinking wine and the 
mere sin of drinking wine is sometimes blurred in a time of aroused emotions, as 
events of recent years in other geographical areas of the Islamic world attest. 
The crypto-Kharijism of the Sunni jurist al-Maghili began the process of 
blurring this distinction in West Africa. 

Indeed, in the eighteenth century it was frustration with the serious sins of his 
fellow Muslims in the region of Agades (in modern Niger) that drove Jibril b. 
‘Umar beyond the Sunni understanding of the legitimization of serious sin. Jibril 
declared that anyone who manifested notable “persistence” (igrar) in serious sins 
had thereby effectively attempted to legitimize such sins and deserved to be 
treated as an infidel.?? Even Jibril’s greatest student, ‘Uthman dan Fodio, 
founder of the Islamic state in nineteenth-century northern Nigeria, regretfully 


2% Sharf a in Songhay The Replies of al-Maghili to the Question of Askia al- Нау Muhammad, ed 
and tr. John O Hunwick (Oxford: Oxford University Press for the Bntish Academy, 1985), p. 18 
(Arabic)/p 73 (English) 

27 Jibril b ‘Umar quoted in ‘Uthman dan Fodio, “Маза” al-ummat al-muhammadiya,” ed. and 
tr, SA Катай (unpublished typescript, 1971), р 15 (Arabic)/ p. 28 (English) 
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had to reject his master’s thesis as tinged with Khàrijism, although he found 
extenuating reasons to explain it: 


The Shaykh [Jibril] was wide awake and found people steeped in the 
slumber of reprehensible customs. This caused him consternation and he 
began to look for something that would wake them up... the Shaykh 
denounced the people of Africa as infidels because of the aforesaid sins as 
a severe reproach or stern warning, not by way of genuine condemnation 
as an infidel... 28 * 


The crypto-Kharijism of these three North African Sunni Muslim scholars— 
Ibn Yasin (eleventh century), al-Maghili (fifteenth century) and Jibril b. ‘Umar 
(eighteenth century)—might be attributed to their overwhelming enthusiasm for 
the majority model of Islamic socio-political existence. Today the West African 
inheritors of these North African scholars sometimes gravitate towards the 
Wahhabi or Muslim Brethren version of Sunni Islam, depending on what forms 
of influence are felt from the Arab world. The Wahhàbi rejection of mysticism, 
however, at least until recent times, has found very little favor among West 
African Muslims.” *Uthmàn dan Fodio (d. 1817) may have differed from Jibril 
b. ‘Umar on the relationship between serious sins and infidel-status, but he 
always professed himself to be “a wave of the waves of Jibril,” mainly because 
he imbibed much of his own mysticism in the tradition of the Qadiriyya 
confraternity from Jibril?' Likewise, even though he deplored Jibril's easy 
condemnation of lax Muslims as infidels, *Uthmàn himself did not refrain from 
such condemnation of his opponents on the battlefield during the years of the 
so-called ‘Fulani jihad’ (1804-1809).?? 

The mysticism of ‘Uthman dan Fodio and the other Torodbe reformers of the 
nineteenth century never tended towards the antinomianism associated with 
some Levantine Sufis. On the contrary, Torodbe clerical piety was usually 
oriented to setting up an ideal Islamic state in West Africa, or at least in as 
much of it as clerically-directed armies could conquer. Sokoto (in Nigeria) was 
founded by ‘Uthman dan Fodio and his son Muhammad Bello to be the center 
of their new Islamic polity, the Sokoto caliphate. The Scottish traveller, Hugh 





** *Uthman dan Fodio, "Nasá'ih," р 19 (Arabic)/ p. 35 (English). 

> The hypothesis of the Wahhabi influence on Jibril during either of his two pilgrimages has been 
discussed in Mervyn Hiskett, The Sword of Truth: The Life and Times of the Shehu Usuman dan 
Fodio (New York. Oxford University Press, 1973), pp 131-33 

? *Uthmàn dan Fodio quoted by “Abd Allah dan Fodio in Mervyn Hiskett, "Materials Relating to 
the State of Learning among the Fulant before their Jihad," BSOAS, ХІХ (1957), 557 (Arabic)/ 556 
(English) 

"ЕҢ El-Masri, "Introduction" in 'Uthmàün ibn Fadl, Bayan wujüb al-hijra “alā T- ibüd, ed and 
tr. F.H. El-Masnr (Khartoum and Oxford: Khartoum University Press and Oxford University Press, 
1978), p 5. 

© See Murray Last and Muhammad al-Haj, "Attempts at Defining a Muslim," Jounal of the 
Historical Society of Nigeria, 1 (1965). 231-40 

"D Denham. H. Clapperton and W. Oudney, Narratives of Travels and Discoveries т Northern 
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(Cambridge: Cambndge University Press, 1966). p 686 See also H Clapperton, Journal of a Second 
Expedition into the Interior of Afiica (London. John M urray, 1829), р 187 
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Clapperton, who visited Sokoto twice in the 1820s, testified to the seriousness of 
Sokoto Islam. Children passing Clapperton on the street pronounced the Islamic 
profession of faith (“No god but God; Muhammad is God's Messenger") in 
amazement at the sight of the European infidel. The cry “God is supreme” 
(Allahu akbar) resounded through the Sokoto military forces on maneuvers 
every quarter of an hour.? To the present day a mixture of Islamic mysticism 
and reaction against any compromise with the non-Islamic environment 
influences politics in those areas of contemporary Nigeria that were once parts 
of the caliphate based at Sokoto. 

For all the attention given in the study of West African Islamic history to the 
reform movements initiated respectively by the North African scholars Ibn 
Yasin, al-Maghili and Jibril b. ‘Umar, not one of these movements has left in its 
wake a majority model Islamic state that has lasted until modern times. The 
Sokoto caliphate over Hausaland, set up by *Uthman dan Fodio, his brother 
‘Abd Allah dan Fodio and *Uthmàn's son Muhammad Bello, came closer to 
being a genuinely Islamic state in West Africa than did any of its predecessors. 
But given the rapid expansion of the Torodbe clerical caste's political power 
during the actual years of military strife (1804-1809), the enactment of Islamic 
principles of government in any detail was mainly limited to Sokoto itself.” 
Even *Abd Allàh dan Fodio recognized with chagrin that freebooters had 
corrupted the cause of the Sokoto jihád.? Likewise, Clapperton reports that 
Muhammad Bello (r. 1817-1837), *Uthman's first Sokoto caliph, was plagued 
with scruples about the righteousness of his former military campaigns, scruples 
that visiting Arabs claiming to be descendants of the Prophet (shurafa) 
profitably assuaged with their prayers and counsel. 

Outside Sokoto the main change effected by the jihád was the substitution of 
Torodbe (‘Fulani’) emirs for the Hausa aristocrats who had ruled previously. If 
Lord Lugard, the colonial architect of modern Nigeria, had not consolidated the 
Sokoto caliphate at the beginning of this century, making it the instrument of 
his ‘indirect rule,’ less might have survived to the present day of its attempts to 
impose over a wide area of West Africa the majority model of Islamic 
existence.?' 

The minority model of Muslim political and social existence in a non-Islamic 
environment continues to prevail today in many parts of West Africa that boast 
of a predominatly Muslim population. The continuance of this minority model 
may be attributed to the fact that West African appropriation of Islam has been 
first and foremost an act of appropriation in the root sense of that word: making 
it one's own. For all the valiant attempts of North African or West African 


4 Hiskett, Sword of Tiuth, рр 140-41 

** “Abd Allah dan Fodio, Tazyin al-Waraqdt, ed and tr M. Hiskett (Ibadan Ibadan University 
Press, 1963), pp 69-70 (Агаыс)/рр 120-21 (English) 

* Denham, Clapperton and Oudney. Narratives of Travels, pp 683-84, Clapperton, Jow nal of a 
Second Expedition, p 206. 

" On Lugard's campaigns and policies in northern Nigeria, see Margery Perham, Lugard: The 
Years of Authority, 1898-1945 (London Collins, 1960) 
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reformers to dissuade them, most West African Muslims have accepted Islam on 
their own terms, adapting it as they adopted it. 


Islam and Politics in Twentieth- Century West Africa 


The minority model of religious and political acquiescense with a non-Islamic 
environment has prevailed over the majority model in the history of West Africa 
until the nineteenth-century jihads launched by *Uthmàn dan Fodio and other 
reform-minded scholars. Scholarly concentration on the literary output of those 
jiháds by contemporary historians over the past two or three decades has tended 
to give persons unfamiliar with the region at first hand the impression that the 
majority model of Islamic religious and political reaction against a non-Islamic 
environment has prevailed ever since the nineteenth century in West Africa. For 
various reasons this impression is inaccurate. As in the case of Sokoto described 
above, the enforcement of the majority model has been more obvious in the 
capitals of such Islamic states than in the dependent urban and rural 
communities, Succeeding generations of leaders in these Islamic states (the 
descendants of ‘Uthman dan Fodio's son Muhammad Bello in Sokoto, for 
instance) have also proven less committed than their forefathers to the majority 
model of Islamic socio-political existence, more prone to make compromises 
with the religious and political demands of their multi-ethnic empires. Some of 
these compromises with the non-Islamic environment have taken on an Islamic 
appearance of the mystical variety. 

By a curious irony, what has best survived the period of scholar-led jihàds in 
the nineteenth century, most notably in Senegal and the Gambia but also in 
northern Nigeria and in much of the Hausa-speaking diaspora (parts of Ghana, 
Togo, Benin, Niger and Chad), is the institution of Sufi confraternity. Within 
some of these confraternities the Grand Marabout rules his followers in every 
aspect of their lives: religious, social, economic and political. But, at least since 
the beginning of the colonial era, these confraternities have generally found it 
useful to work out a modus vivendi with the secular governments, colonial or 
nationalist. Likewise, these governments have long since learned to cultivate the 
Grand Marabouts in the interest of orderly administration and civil peace. Such 
a symbiosis of politicians and marabouts thrives in contemporary Senegal, 
although some observers question whether the 1980 accession to power of a 
Muslim president, member of one of several competing confraternities, may not 
upset the political balance between the confraternities achieved by a neutral 
Roman Catholic head of state.?? 

One of the originally Senegalese confraternities has, especially in the period 
since World War I, developed a clientele outside Senegal. The vastly popular 
Reformed Tijàniyya of Kano and other Hausa-speaking areas of northern 
Nigeria traces its roots to Kaolack in Senegal and Ibráhim Niass (d. 1975). Niass 


4 See Lucy Behrman, Muslim Brotherhoods and Politics in Senegal (Cambridge. Harvard 
University Press, 1970) 

? Donal В Cruise O'Brien, “Sufi Politics in Senegal," in Zs/am in the Political Process, ed James 
P Piscatori (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1983), pp. 135-36. 
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made no small spiritual claims arrogating to himself the leadership of the entire 
Tyaniyya in the wake of a visit to Morocco in 1936. The possession of the hair 
and the blanket of the North African founder of the Tijaniyya, the Shaykh 
Ahmad al-Tijàni (d. 1815), was cited by Niass in an autobiographical statement 
as the grounds for his claims that he was not only the successor (Khalifa) of 
Ahmad al-Tijáni but also “the intermediary between people and the Prophet, 
and [between people and] the Shaykh.”° 

The wonders ascribed to Niass by his disciples throughout West Africa reflect 
not only elements of the mystical tradition of Islam but also of the indigenous 
shamanism of West Africa. Niass even accepted certain notable non-Muslims 
among his disciples, including the erstwhile *non-denominational Christian 
Socialist" president of Ghana, Kwame Nkrumah (d. 1972).*! For all the. 
apparent compromises he allowed with the non-Islamic environment of West 
Africa in Nigeria and Ghana, Niass sponsored education in Islamic law and 
history at his home base, founding, on the outskirts of Kaolack, a ‘New Medina’ 
where the majority model of Islamic society might be lived, at least on a small 
scale.“ It may not be insignificant that one of the claimants to Niass's leadership 
over the Tijániyya in West Africa lives in France, exiled from Senegal for having 
called іп 1979 for the establishment of an Islamic state in that country. 

Are the so-called Maitatsine riots in northern Nigeria since 1980 an attempt to 
impose a majority model of Islamic social and political existence on that 
country? Late in December 1980 several thousand people were killed in a riot in 
Kano, most of the fatalities occurring among members of a sect originally led by 
a Cameroun-born Muslim preacher and long-time resident of Nigeria, 
Muhammad Marwa.^* Nicknamed “Maitatsine” (“the Curser”) for the vehemence 
of his criticism of the Muslim nouveaux riches in northern Nigeria, Marwa died 
in the violence of 1980 in Kano. Later riots said to involve his followers broke 
out in other northern Nigerian cities in 1982, 1984 and 1985. Both the civilian 
government of Nigeria’s Second Republic (1979-1983) and the military regimes 
that have succeeded it have placed the blame for these riots on ‘aliens’, a term 
used to designate non-Nigerian Africans, although the official lists of those 
arrested in the wake of the 1980 disturbance would suggest that most of 
Maitatsine’s followers were indigenous Nigerians.* 


0 гат Niass as quoted in John Paden, Religion and Political Culture in Kano (Berkeley 
University of California Press, 1973), p. 98. 
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Unemployed or underemployed rural youth settled in cities like Kano, and 
itinerant students of the Quran proletarianized in the decade of Nigeria’s oil 
boom (1973-1982), seem to have rallied to Maitatsine’s preaching. The exact 
contents of Maitatsine’s doctrine remain unclear, although he seems to have 
continued the crypto-Khariji tradition within militant West African Sunnism, 
especially the tendency to pronounce takfir on those ostensibly defined as 
Muslim. Whether he claimed for himself the role of Mahdi or even Prophet, as 
some outsiders unsympathetic to his movement claim, cannot be clearly 
ascertained; those of his followers who survived the Kano siege of 1980 refused 
to divulge the exact nature of his teaching to investigators. At every turn of a 
Muslim century Sunni Muslim expectation of a communal renewer (mujaddid) 
or even the Mahdi flowers.*® The hijri year 1400 commenced оп 20 November 
1979, the date of the attack on the Grand Mosque of Mecca by Sunni dissidents 
critical of the monarchy in Saudi Arabia, an event that might have served as 
model for a similar uprising in Kano a year later. 

In 1981 the Nigerian government broke diplomatic relations with Libya, not 
only over Libyan intervention in Chad but also because a Libyan hand in the 
Maitatsine riots was suspected. It is possible that orthoprax Nigerian Muslims 
might connect Maitatsine's apparent teaching of the sola scriptura authority of 
the Quran, combined with denigration of Hadith and the Sunna of Muhammad 
it enshrines, with similar opinions attributed to Colonel Muammer Qadhdhafi. 
But such heterodox opinions about Hadith had found some support in 
nineteenth-century Nigeria as well, judging from what information is available 
about the shadowy figure of Sulayman, the Nupe Muslim preacher who divided 
the nascent Muslim community of Lagos with such doctrines after 1876.4’ Even 
less likely foreign influence on Maitatsine's followers or on other restless Muslim 
youth has been asserted by the former Nigerian Chief of Staff, Major General 
Tunde Idiagbon, who claimed in 1985 that “a new group of Iranian and 
Lebanese mullahs have tried to introduce fundamentalist and revolutionary 
doctrines to corrupt Nigerian Islamic culture and way of worship." The real 
point of Idiagbon's words may have come later in the same interview: "the 
government is concerned as youths have tended to embrace such alien 
revolutionary ideals blindly."*? Groups like the Muslim Students Society,*® fired 
with zeal for an Islamic state and influenced by media coverage of events in 
Libya and lran over recent years, pose an important challenge to less 
enthusiastic Muslim politicians and generals in Nigeria. 

Nevertheless, most Muslims in Senegal, Nigeria and West Africa as a whole 
seem less than prepared for the establishment of the majority model of Islamic 
political and social existence in that part of the world. The exemple of Iran has 
not proven as attractive in West Africa as it might have if the mullahs who 


* DB Macdonald. “Al-Mahdi,” SEL 310-13 See also Batran, Islam and Revolution, pp. 29-41. 
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overthrew the Shah were Sunni rather than Shi'i. Sunni visions of a reformed 
Islamic state, such as those propagated by the Muslim Brethren in Egypt over 
the past five decades or by certain Pakistani missionaries in West Africa, have 
attracted more attention in West Africa over the past decade. Such majority 
model Sunni thought has appealed particularly to younger university-educated 
Muslims anxious to demonstrate their independence of Christian and European 
models of social and political existence. If such Sunni thought can eventually 
enable Muslims of different ethnic and national identities to form a unified 
political movement in West Africa that transcends the ethnic and national 
divisions that prevail today, the majority model of religious and political 
reaction against a non-Islamic environment, especially against a secular or 
Christian environment, may yet become a major political factor in this region. 


Fordham University PATRICK J. RYAN 
Bronx, University 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY PENETRATION OF THE 
NIGERIAN EMIRATES, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE MEDICAL MISSIONS APPROACH 


A sizeable body of literature now exists on the subject of Christian missionary 
activities in Northern Nigeria. Much of this literature is focused on areas outside 
the Muslim emirates from which, as is well known, the activities of the Christian 
missions were almost completely excluded for about half of the entire colonial 
era. The various issues relating to the embargo on the missionaries during this 
period are all familiar matters,’ but it is often wrongly assumed that the ban was 
‘lifted’ 1n the 1930s. Besides, there 15 at present no satisfactory systematic study 
of the missionary question in the emirates during those years. This article aims 
at filling some of the gaps in our knowledge of this question from the 1930s to 
the end of colonial rule. It discusses the severe conditions under which the 
missions were allowed to operate, the strategies and tactics of their penetration, 
and the various issues and problems which arose from missionary activities. It 
also pays special attention to the medical activities of the missions as part of 
their overall efforts to command respect and attract converts in the emirates. 

Available literature shows how bitterly disappointed Christian missionaries 
were towards the end of the first three decades of British colonial rule in the 
emirates of Northern Nigeria over the refusal of the imperal regime to admit 
them into the emirates The missionaries had hoped that the imposition and 
consolidation of British rule in Northern Nigeria would give them an 
opportunity not only to prevent the southward march of Islam but also to meet 
it face to face ın the emirates. But the British administrators had their own 
reasons for deciding to keep the missionaries out of the emirates. Lugard, the 
conqueror of Northern Nigeria, had assured the Muslim rulers that he would not 
interfere with Islam. Admission of Christian missionaries to engage in 
proselytizing activities in the emirates, it was argued, would amount to a definite 
breach of faith. The colonial regime also feared that missionary activities in the 
emirates might lead to Mahdist outbreaks or religiously inspired political 
uprisings on the part of Muslim extremist groups. Most importantly, the British 
were seriously disturbed that the missionaries held ideas and preached doctrines 
which were inimical to their Indirect Rule system of administration. The 
administrators’ viewpoints were not convincing to the missionaries who believed 
that the British staff were the real enemies to their case and not the Muslim 
emirs. They held that pledge of non-interference with Islam did not exclude the 
principle of religious toleration, that the danger from Mahdism was initially 
exaggerated and later became a bogey, and that they were so determined to 
succeed in the emirates that there was no question of jeopardizing their chances 


! See especially CN Ubah, "Problems of Christian Missionaries in the Muslim Emirates. of 
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through intemperate actions. The anger and the frustration of the missionaries 
reached their peak in 1928 when the Church Missionary Society (C.M.S.) was 
expelled from a site it had held in Zaria City since 1905, following complaints by 
the emir and his senior officials that the mission had abused its privileges. At the 
Miango conference (near Jos) in 1929, the societies interested in the mission to 
the emirates expressed utter disgust with the policy of excluding the missionaries 
from the emirates and it was decided that discussions on this question should be 
held in London with the governor of Nigeria and the officials of the Colonial 
Office. But when the meeting took place, the governor of Nigeria, Sir Graeme 
Thomson, had nothing to add to a statement of policy which he had outlined to 
representatives of the missions when he faced a similar pressure in 1927. This 
policy, which had been intended to pacify the missions and hold out to them 
some hope that in the not too distant future the roads to the emirates would be 
open to them, can be summarized as follows. The government would apply no 
pressure on the emirs with a view to making them allow the missionaries into 
their territories, but on the other hand would do nothing which might give the 
emirs the impression that it expected them to reject requests for missionary 
enterprise. The government was interested in educating the emirs on the 
principles of religious toleration but would do so gradually and should be free to 
choose its own time and method.’ 

Since the governor did not commit himself to any definite date for the 
relaxation of restrictions, there was little to console the missionaries. How long 
would it take the emirs to accept the idea of religious toleration of the type 
postulated by the missionaries, if in fact they would ever do so? And how soon 
would the colonial offices whom the missions had held mostly responsible for 
their troubles in the emirates learn to view the missions’ case with sympathy? 
These and similar questions must have seriously bothered the missionaries, but 
having waited for almost three decades, they were prepared to wait for a few 
more years. In 1931 it seemed to the missionartes that the limit of their patience 
had been reached. One new development seemed to be very much in their favor: 
Governor Thomson, who had been too weak to assert his authority over the 
rather domineering personality of his lieutenant in the Northern Provinces, H.R. 
Palmer, was replaced in 193] by Sir Donald Cameron The new governor was 
much more inclined to show that he was in full control, and, perhaps even more 
important from the standpoint of the missionary cause, Palmer had a year 
earlier been replaced as lieutenant governor for the Northern Provinces by C.W. 
Alexander Palmer had been in the north since 1904, when he Joined service as 
an assistant Resident, and for over ten years before his appointment in 1925 as 
lieutenant governor, he had been one of the most eloquent defenders of the 
emirate system. He belonged to the orthodox school of colonial administrators 
who regarded the intrusion of unrestricted external influences upon the peace of 
the emirates as a danger to be avoided, and he had been instrumental in the 


* For extracts from the governor's meeting with representatives of the missions in London on Junc 
20, 1927. «ee NAK Kat Prof/I No 881/5 2. tor a letter by the Secretary Northern Provinces (SNP) 
dated September 29, 1950 ("NAK" refers to the records of Nigerian National Archives, Kaduna ) 
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expulsion of the C.M.S. from Zaria City in 1928. Alexander had seen service in 
the Southern Provinces, and although he had been associated with the emirate 
system for many years prior to his elevation (he had been at various times 
Resident of Kano and Sokoto, important centers of traditionalism), he was not 
committed to the preservation of the status quo in the north. 

The coming of a new governor may have suggested to the missionaries that 
this was a good opportunity to try again before he fell into the hands of the 
anti-missionary groups. They probably had sounded the feelings and enlisted the 
sympathy of the new lieutenant governor. In 1931, during his first visit to 
Kaduna—the headquarter of the Northern Provinces administration— Donald 
Cameron held a crucial interview with representatives of the Sudan Interior 
Mission (S.I.M.), the Sudan United Mission (S.U.M.), and the Church Society 
(C.M.S.), three of the missionary bodies which had for long been interested in 
the adventure into the emirates. The S.I.M. was of Canadian origin; both the 
S.U.M. and the C.M.S. were of British origin: all three missions had commenced 
work in Northern Nigeria since the opening years of the twentieth century. At 
the conference under reference, H.G. Farrant of the S.U.M., the spokesman of 
the missions, made the point that it was four years since Sir Graeme Thomson 
promised a change of policy, and the missions wished to know what the chances 
were of their being allowed to acquire sites for the purpose of missionary and 
other activities in the emirates. 

Although Cameron had some sympathy for their cause, he wanted them to 
appreciate the difficulties inherent in any attempt to formulate policies favorable 
to them, and he sought to impress on them the conditions under which they 
would be allowed to make a start. Four years, he stated, were not long enough 
for the task of inculcating in the Muslim rulers the 1dea of religious toleration: it 
was impossible, he warned, to assemble all the emirs in a row, point a pistol at 
their heads as a way of making them accept ideas which were foreign to their 
culture. While the governor admitted that evidence available showed that some 
of the emirs were taking a more liberal view on the missionary question, he 
made it clear that he would not put pressure on those who were not yet 
favorably disposed to any form of missionary activity. He expressed his desire to 
stick to another point made by Thomson at the 1927 conference, namely, that 
any missionary penetration must proceed cautiously and with carefully selected 
personnel. Besides, he urged the missions to accept the principle of non- 
interference with the emirate administrations, and insisted that the missionaries 
agree on spheres of influence and on starting their work in the peripheries of the 
emirates before possibly moving into Muslim or predominantly Muslim areas. 
Finally, in response to a question raised by the missionaries, the governor ruled 
that public preaching was prohibited in the emirates unless done with the 
consent or on the invitation of the emirs.? 

Cameron did not want to claim any special credit for the relaxation of the 
embargo on efforts to plant Christianity in the emirates. On the contrary, he 


* See NAK Zar Prof No С 4082, for a precis of the meeting between the governor and the 
representatives of the missions 
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thought that his policy was aimed at fulfilling the promise made by his 
predecessor. Yet there was something special about the new governor’s approach 
to the problem. Thomson could hardly have imagined that the ground for 
missionary work ın the emirates could be adequately prepared in a matter of 
four years, particularly since he appears to have been thinking of the time when 
the ban would be lifted entirely rather than of the moment that some leadway 
could be given while imposing a number of restrictions on the missionaries. But 
Cameron probably thought that it was better to meet the latter's demands half 
way then than to hold out the illusions of freedom at an indefinite time ahead. 
While his action was, no doubt, partly inspired by the fact that he was sincerely 
in favor of some form of missionary enterprise in the emirates, another 
consideration may well have been that he feared the possibility of his hand being 
forced on the matter should he be suspected of holding an anti-missionary bias. 
The danger that the home government might at last intervene on the side of the 
missionaries was certainly entertained by his deputy who told a conference of 
Residents in the Northern Provinces that, 1f no strong defense could be made for 
excluding the missions from the fringes of the emirates, the missionary lobby in 
Britain could "result in the Mohammedan Emirates of the north being thrown 
open to missionary activity whatever local opposition there may be.’ 
Cameron’s style of decision making also differed significantly from that of the 
former governors. After the amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria in 
1914, it was customary for the governor to rely on the lieutenant governor, 
Northern Provinces, for advice on the missionary policy; the latter, for his part, 
depended on the opinions of the residents and the divisional officers in the 
various emirates. But the new governor did not allow himself to be led or 
manipulated: he laid down the lines of his own policy and expected other 
officers in the chain of command to comply. 

A great deal of importance was attached to each of the guidelines formulated 
for the missionary efforts. Emphasis placed on the need for the missionaries to 
put the right type of personnel into the field sprang from the conviction that 
only highly experienced and tactful churchmen could be relied upon to proceed 
with their work without creating incidents or hurting Muslim sensibilities, 
situations which could jeopardize the future of the missions In the emirates. The 
missionaries were warned not to constitute themselves into tribunals for judging 
the activities and the administrative styles of the Muslim rulers or even of those 
of the colonial authorities (Hermon-Hodge, the Resident of Ilorin, was later to 
make the disturbing point that converts to Christianity undermined the 
authority of native administrators by regarding themselves as being under the 
authority of their pastors to whom they referred certain matters such as payment 
of taxes.°) The third point referred to above was the governor’s insistence that 
the missionaries should not dissipate their energies in unhealthy competitíon— 
they should agree on areas which should be the exclusive preserve of particular 
missions. The fourth point Cameron made was that the best way of preparing 


"МАК Zar Prof 5/1, No C 4071 
* NAK CFR 3/1, Conference of Residents, Northern Provinces, 1932-1933 
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for missionary work in the emirates proper was for the missions to so succeed in 
the fringes that “the Mohammedan people of the central areas would themselves 
invite them to enter.” In other words, failure in the peripheries might mean 
permanent exclusion from the major centers of Muslim populations. The ban on 
preaching in public places, finally, was conceived in the interest of law and order 
because it was feared that Muslim fanatics might react violently to public 
preaching by the missionaries. À public place was defined as a market, street, 
neighborhood of a mosque “ог any outside place." The missionaries strongly 
objected to this particular restriction on the ground that it was a ban on 
itineration, but the governor insisted that unless the consent of an emir was 
obtained in advance for this purpose, public preaching was nowhere allowed.* 

Before the time of Cameron the presence of the missionaries had been firmly 
established in many of the non-Muslim parts of the Northern Provinces. 
Confining them to those areas as part of the effort to maintain peace and 
tranquility in the Islamic parts of the north, the authorities had argued that it 
was better for the missions to concentrate on work among people who were not 
(yet) Muslims than waste useful time and limited resources—in personnel and 
materials in what was seen as futile efforts to confront Islam. The missionaries 
had also acquired strongholds in the townships and in the ‘immigrant quarters’ 
(sabon garis) set up їп some of the larger cities of the Muslim north to 
accommodate Southern Nigerian and other non-Muslim immigrants. By the end 
of the First World War the sabon garis in Zaria and Kano already had a number 
of missionary establishments belonging to the Roman Catholic Church 
(R.C.M.), the C.M.S., the S.I.M., and other church or missionary organizations. 
There was some Roman Catholic presence even at Sokoto and Gusau, both of 
which were occasionally visited by priests from Zaria to minister to the spiritual 
needs of the immigrant communities. The missionaries wanted to get out of 
these Christian enclaves for active work among the Muslims, although even then 
they were not totally excluded from the Muslim cities. As far back as 1903, both 
the S.I.M. and the C.M.S. had set up missionary stations at Bida, and 1n 1905 
the C.M.S. established a base in Zaria City—all with the consent of the high 
commissioner of the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, Sir Frederick (later Lord) 
Lugard. Thereafter, the missionaries were for a long time not allowed to enter 
the emirates, giving rise to the bitter controversy and acrimony between them 
and the colonial authorities, and it was only then that the gates were once again 
somewhat opened. 

It 1s difficult to say how much success the missionaries themselves. believed 
they could achieve in the emirates. They must have been somewhat optimistic— 
otherwise tt would be difficult to understand what the persistent agitation had 
been all about—notwithstanding the bitter experience of the C.M.S. at Zaria. At 
all events they knew that a frontal attack on Islam or on traditional religion 


* The ban on public preaching was not directed specifically at Christian missionaries It had been 
imposed in some of the larger emirates like Kano, Katsina and Zaria under special rules made by the 
emirs in the late 1920s The rules by the emirs of Kano and Zaria appear in NAK Zar Prof 5/1 No 
C 4082 They were aimed at preventing ‘seditious’ preaching by Muslim extremists 
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(among the non-Muslim peoples of the emirates) unaccompanied by some work 
of practical value to the people was unlikely to take them far: unless the 
missionaries could demonstrate that they had answers to some social or 
economic problems which other religious communities had not been able to 
solve, they could hardly anticipate any positive response to this message. 

In many parts of Nigeria outside the emirates, the school had proved to be a 
very powerful factor in evangelization, and the missionaries hoped that it would 
be at least as effective in the Muslim areas that were educationally much less 
developed’ than the other parts of the country where the missionaries had 
operated unimpeded. The colonial government’s educational efforts were utterly 
inadequate, and in the calculation of the missions, the Muslim north had to turn 
somewhere else for help if it wanted to catch up with the educationally more 
advanced parts of the country. Although the educational dimension of the 
missionary enterprise in the emirates is an issue that deserves serious attention, 
in this particular article we want to focus on another dimension, namely medical 
missions. Medical establishments owned or run by missions had in some other 
parts of Nigeria succeeded in attracting people to the faith, and to optimists 
among the missionaries there seemed to be no reason why medical activities 
among Muslims should not produce the same or similar results. But it would be 
unfair to the missions to say that they were governed entirely by utilitarian 
motives: they also had humanitarian considerations at heart—namely, to 
combat ignorance, superstition, and disease—even though these considerations 
may have been only secondary їп some cases. 

As soon as the missions became aware of some likely shifts In government 
policy they began to submit applications for permission to operate in the 
emirates, and tn considering these applications the government took its own 
guidelines into account. Thus, when the S.I.M. applied for a site at Bima (in 
Borno emirate) and at Darazo (in Bauchi emirates), the applications were 
rejected—in the case of Bima because the Resident of Borno had raised 
objections, and in the case of Darazo because the place was predominently 
Muslim in population.? Besides, the administration was apprehensive that the 
S.I.M. missionaries, though earnest men and women, were not of the right type 
to be trusted to work in purely Muslim areas.? In 1930 the S.I.M. had been 
reprimanded by the lietuenant governor for interfering with the Native 
Administration and had not made good its таре. Apparently for this reason 
S LM.'s application for a base at Garko (Kano emirate) was also rejected. On 
the other hand, an application by the C.M.S. for a site at Naska (Zaria emirate) 
was granted, as was also the case with the Church of the Brethren's request to be 
allowed to establish a presence in the Biu emirate of Borno province. Both 
applications were considered to have fulfilled the conditions for which approval 
could not be withheld: the Native Authorities were not opposed to the moves, 


? That is, in terms of the new educational culture introduced by the British The Muslim north 
was, of course, rich in Islamic literary tradition 

* NAK CFR 3/1, Conference of Residents, Northern Providences, 1932-1933 

* NAK SNP 17/8, No. K 6917, minutes by his honor, lieutenant governor, Northern Provinces, 
dated June 3, 1931 
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the population of each place was not predominantly Muslim, there were no 
adverse reports on the personnel of the missions, and there were no conflicting 
Interests among the missionaries. 

The S.I.M. application for a site at Garko would have been rejected in any 
case because the C.M.S. had earlier applied for a place in Kano emirate and 
Cameron was firmly committed to his earlier mentioned view that the missions 
should arrive at local agreements as to spheres of influence. The principle was 
not new to the missionaries: with the exception of the Church of the Brethren 
Mission (C.B.M.), an American missionary society which entered the field in the 
early 1920s, representatives of the missions which participated in the Miango 
conference had reached agreement on areas of operation,'? just as they had 
earlier done in the case of non-Muslim areas. In the emirates, as elsewhere in 
Nigeria, the Roman Catholics did not agree to enter into discussions about 
spheres of influence with the Protestant missionaries, and the government did 
not take any action against them.!! However, the understanding reached by the 
Protestant missions did not imply that only one of them could operate in a 
single emirate. According to E.W. Playfair, the field director of the S.I.M., it 
was agreed that cittes with a population of 20,000 or more could accommodate 
more than one missionary society. In the case of Kano, for example, it was 
agreed that the C.M.S. would operate west of the railway while the eastern side 
of the railway belonged to the S.L.M." As a number of missions wishing to work 
in the emirates grew from year to year it became difficult and even unreasonable 
to insist on spheres of influence, and the government abandoned the principle. 

The C.M.S. and the S.I.M. were the greatest advocates and practitioners of 
the medical aid approach and were quick to take advantage of the growing 
opportunities. The C.M.S., which already had a hospital at Wusasa, was the first 
to take up the challenge when it applied for and obtained permission to acquire 
a site at Chafe, Sokoto emirate, for the purpose of setting up a dispensary. 
Initially all did not go well. The application was written shortly after the 
accession of a new sultan, and the Resident of Sokoto, the lieutenant governor, 
and the governor agreed among them that it would be unfair to expect the co- 
operation of the newly-appointed “Defender of the Faith” in the establishment 
of Christian missionary presence as this would possibly be understood as a 
betrayal of the Islamic religion." On a subsequent application about a year later 
the Society, which may have feared that the old controversy was being revived, 
was relieved to be informed of the favorable disposition of the sultan to its 
intention. In the course of the few years that followed, the C.M.S. was able to 





Ibid See the statement by G W Playfair, field director of S 1 M., to C W Alexander. lieutenant 
governor, Northern Provinces, on April 28, 1931. 

11 Delimitation of spheres of influence was not really the policy of the British government in any 
colonial territory The RCM was therefore on a solid ground in its opposition to any proposals 
which could I:mit its freedom of action. 

7 NAK SNP 17/8. No K 6917, information from G.W Playfair to C W Alexander, April 28, 
1931. 

H МАК SOK, Prof C 240, Resident, Sokoto Province, to the secretary C M S , November 26, 
1931 See also Resident to SNP, same date, and SNP's reply of December 1, 1931. 
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establish a chain of dispensaries in other places, including Maska and Baskori in 
Katsina emirate. The Society was a pioneer in medical work in Zaria, Sokoto 
and Katsina. In 1938 its medical establishments attended to 39,885 patients, and 
this figure does not include 560 in-patient cases at Wusasa alone. The medical 
activities of the S.I.M. were even more extensive and prestigious. By 1947 the 
mission had already opened twenty-one hospitals and dispensaries in different 
parts of Kano, Sokoto, and Katsina provinces alone,'* and there were plans for 
expansion and extension of the services. In 1943 the S.I.M. completed an eye 
hospital at Kano and this attracted patients from places far and near. The 
hospital engaged experts from different parts of the world and remains to this 
day an eloquent testimony of missionary achievement. Until recently the S.L.M. 
establishment at Kano was the only place in the country to which patients were 
referred for serious cases of eye surgery and treatment. And in Borno emirate 
the S.U.M. made its existence felt when it established a hospital at Maiduguri in 
1938 and another one at Nguru in 1949. 

The 1930s witnessed the beginnings and consolidation of leprosy work by the 
missionaries in the emirates. By this time some of the Native Authorities had 
already started to do something to help the lepers by setting up asylums. 
However, the disease was not really being treated because the necessary 
personnel and drugs could not be provided. The medical officer at Bauchi 
bitterly complained about the leprosy camps under his control: The Bauchi and 
Azare Leper Asylums have for so long been regarded by the people as refuges 
for advanced cases of leprosy where free food and lodging is provided by 
philanthropic Native Administrations, [and] as far as treatment and eradication 
of the disease 1s concerned the money expended on these asylums in past years 
has been more or less wasted." !ó When the S.I.M. expressed its desire to set up 
provincial leprosy settlements which would absorb all Native Administration 
(N.A.) asylums in a number of provinces including Bokoto, Kano, Katsina and 
Bauchi both the Native Administrations and the Colonial regime showed 
interest in the proposals. The S.I.M. undertook to provide ‘first class’ leper 
camps equipped with qualified medical staff *using latest methods of leper 
treatment', and on their part the Native Administrations of each province would 
contribute a fixed amount per week in respect of each patient receiving 
treatment." Establishment of provincial leper settlements throughout the 
country had already become the policy of the Nigerian government on the 
advice of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association,!* and the N.A.s were 
only too willing to be relieved of the responsibility of funding and administering 
effective treatment centers. This gave the S.I.M. an edge over other missions 


"NAK Kat Prol H, No 881, A.D. Hesler, northern district superintendent of S I M , to Resident, 
Katsina Province, January 19, 1947 

* МАК Kano Prof. 5/1, No. 5558. Hesler to Resident of Kano, March 25, 1944 

l NAK Bau Prof No 1072, medical officer, Bauchi, to the Resident, Bauchi Province. December 
3l. 1937. 

U Ibid , field director, 5 1 М . to the Resident, Bauch: Province, June 9. 1936 

" The British. Empire Leprosy Relief. Association was formed in 1924 with the objective of 
eradicating leprosy throughout the empire 
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such as the C.M.S., S.U.M,, and the Church of the Brethren Mission which were 
also establishing leprosy cure units in various parts of the emirates. 

The achievements of the medical missions cannot be fully discussed in this 
paper; it is enough to say that the missions did a lot to reduce suffering, 
frustration, and the incidence of death in the emirates. Leprosy was not 
eradicated, but it was thanks to their efforts that it was effectively controlled and 
was no longer regarded as a curse that inevitably resulted in wretched death. 
Because of their involvement in this type of service, the missions expected the 
N.A.s to reciprocate whenever they wanted sites for other purposes. For 
instance, when the S.I.M. was making inquiry about the possibilities of a station 
at Argungu in Gwandu emirate, Playfair told the Resident to explain to Sarkin 
Argungu that it was this mission which was in charge of the leper camp at 
Amanawa where some of his subjects were receiving treatment. !? 

But notwithstanding their sacrifices for humanitarian reasons, the societies 
also wanted to use medical works to achieve some missionary goals. In fact, the 
S.I M. made it quite clear, at the time negotiations for the establishment of 
provincial leper settlements were going on, that "religious teaching is with us the 
most important aim and object of our leper work." When the C.B.M applied 
for a site near Dikwa (in Dikwa emirate of Borno province), they intended to 
use it for medical purposes in the first place, and then to set up a school “as 
soon as pupils are willing to attend."?? And when the S.U.M., which had applied 
for a site at Nguru for a mission station and a hospital, reacted negatively to the 
demand that it should separate the missionary from the medical aspect of the 
work, the application was rejected.*! The colonial regime was fully aware that 
however sincere the missions were in their efforts to render service to the people 
they would not allow their members to confine themselves to medical work. And 
some of the missionaries themselves did not make any secret of their desire to 
win converts to their faith through medical work. The emirs, who no doubt were 
quite appreciative of the sacrifices being made by the missionaries, were also 
apprehensive of the possible religious implications of the medical missions. After 
some difficult negotiations designed to protect the interests of the N.A.s and the 
missions as much as possible, an agreement on the conditions for the running of 
the leper settlements by the missions on behalf of the N.A.s was worked out, 
part of which read as follows: 


The Mission will use the site for the purpose of a leper camp only and will 
not proselytise any member of the Mohammadan faith or preach in public 
places; by proselytise is to be understood unwelcome visitation from house 
to house and pressure brought to bear on a person to accept another faith. 
No pressure will be brought to bear on any one to attend the chapel or 


9 МАК SOK Prof 3/2, No 5439, Playfair to Resident of Sokoto Province. December 26, 1939 
The Sokoto provincial leper settlement under the S I.M was sited at Amanawa. 

NAK Marr Prof 2/2 No. 4499, Н S Kulp, field secretary. C B M , to Resident. Borno Province, 
April 9. 1947 According to the Resident, the emir and Council of Dikwa considered that the medical 
work of the mission “would be of great advantage to the people." 

" МАК Yola No 555 See the circular from SNP to all Residents, September 9, 1943 
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school, if erected, or to receive religious instruction in such classes as may 
be established for the purpose; the curriculum of the school will not 
include religious instruction.? 


About two years after the missions had set up provincial leper settlements, the 
sultan and the emirs were said to have "expressed their considered opinion on 
the extent to which efforts may be made to convert to the Christian faith 
inmates of Provincial Leper Settlements who profess the faith of Islam."? The 
N.A.s now thought that the missions were engaging in proselytizing activities 
and the authorities were worried that by allowing the missions to administer the 
leper settlements they were themselves helping to undermine the religious beliefs 
of the lepers. According to reports from Katsina, Muslims in the leper settlement 
were being prevented from observing their religious injunctions and that shelters 
devoted to religious purposes were being pulled down, charges which the S.I.M. 
denied.*4 Although no specific cases were presented to support the charges, the 
colonial government was sympathetic to the Muslim rulers and warned the 
missionaries that the purpose of setting up the settlements was “the cure of 
leprosy and nothing else." The authorities therefore lard down more compre- 
hensive regulations to govern the activities of the missions at the settlements and 
make it ever more difficult for them to combine medical services with religious 
propaganda. These regulations proscribed the following activities: religious 
teaching of any type to children of Muslim parents except such teaching on 
Islamic religion as the N.A.s might prescribe, house-to-house visiting for any 
purpose of persuading any Muslim to accept Christianity, distribution of tracts, 
pamphlets or any other publications designed to attract Muslims to the 
Christian religion, and the holding of Christian religious services in any public 
place to which lepers resorted for treatment, recreation or for any other social 
purposes within the settlement. The new rules recognized the right of any 
Muslims who of their own free will and without previous propaganda wished to 
receive instruction in Christian doctrines.” 

These regulations understandably angered those missions which were carrying 
out anti-leprosy work in the emirates. At a meeting apparently convened to 
discuss the new regulations proposed by the government, representatives of the 


NAK SK Prof 3/1, No C74, Н C Farrant, Secretary to the annual meeting of Representatives 
of Missions in Northern Nigeria, to SNP, December 28, 1939 

? Ibid, SNP to the CMS, SIM , and SU М, October 31, 1939. 

~ NAK Kat Prof /1, DO, Katsina Province, to the superintendent, Katsina leper settlement, 
September 2, 1939 SIM TODO, Katsina Province, September 13, 1939 

“МАК SOK Prof 3/1, No C74, SNP to CM.S, SIM ,and SUM , October 31, 1939 The 
‘agreement forms’ which were later prepared for the signatures of the contracting parties (that is, the 
missions and the N A s) contained even harsher provisions. For instance, there was a provision to 
the effect that if a Muslim of his own volition specifically asked for instruction on Christianity his 
name should be sent to the native authority which "after satisfying itself that the request for such 
teaching 15 of the enquirer's own volition, shall so inform the Mission, and thereafter shall raise no 
objection nor create any difficulty to the teaching of the Christian faith to such enquirer “ This was 
clearly meant to preclude the possibility of any such convert, and the missions succeeded in 
expunging this section from the agreement form 
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missions argued that it was unfair “to make regulations against something about 
which specific complaints have not been made, or to accept as true such 
complaints, if and when made, without giving the Missions against which they 
are made an opportunity of defending themselves.” They pointed out that the 
ability of the missions to recruit doctors and nurses was due to the desire of 
these professionals to serve Christ through the practice of medicine, and if the 
latter opted for service in the provincial leper settlements notwithstanding the 
accompanying religious restrictions, it was because they sympathized with the 
lepers and recognized that the restrictions were appropriate to the circumstances. 
But they warned that if “an attempt is made to make the mention of Christ a 
misdemeanour it will dry up recruitment.” The missions suggested an extension 
of the existing agreement to include the clause “No religious teaching may be 
given to any children whose parents are Moslems without the consent of their 
guardians.” They condemned the attempt to forbid children from attending 
Christian religious services and said it was without parallel in British Іам.26 

The preceding paragraph makes it clear that the missions were actually 
involved in a certain measure of proselytization, and this made the Muslim 
rulers, with the sympathy of the colonial authorities, call for stringent 
regulations. The suggestion that proselytization of children be made conditional 
on the consent of their guardians was probably based on the supposition that 
such guardians, should they be approached, would not withhold such consent if 
it was made a condition for administering treatment. The choice, Christianity or 
leprosy, would have been a very difficult one. But the colonial regime did not 
want human misery to be exploited in this way, and the missions were told that 
the chief commissioner (as the lieutenant governor was known from 1934 
onward) “15 reluctant to give Moslems the alternatives of the undermining of 
their and their children’s religion or reduction tn the efficiency of the cure of 
leprosy."?' At the same time the government was unwilling to give any 
missionary involved in leprosy work the conflicting options of abandoning 
medical work or acting against the dictates of his conscience. 

A long period of negotiation followed before the final draft of the agreement 
was produced. The colonial administration remained firmly on the side of the 
Native Administrations, and added in the course of the discussions new clauses 
which were unfavorable to the missions, some of which the latter successfully 
resisted so that they were not imposed. But even so the final outcome was of 
such a nature that if the missionaries were to adhere very strictly to the letter 
and spirit of the agreement, they might as well have forgotten the Christian 
message and would have functioned as humanitarian and social workers pure 
and simple. But the missionaries were under no regular supervision in the leper 
camps, and thus were able to evade some of the provisions of the agreement and 
carry on more or less as they wished. For example, when sixteen cases of leprosy 
were discovered among school children at Birnin Kebbi, the emir of Gwandu, 





^ Ibid. Farrant to SNP, December 28, 1939 
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who was asked to persuade the parents to send them to Amanawa, appealed to 
the S.I.M. to desist from actions which might be interpreted as proselytization at 
the leper settlement. That such a plea was made more than ten years after the 
matter was first raised suggests that the freedom of the missionaries had not 
been effectively circumscribed. Reacting to the charge, the field director of 
S.I.M., Gordon Beachman, repeated the usual statement that attendance at 
services and classes at Amanawa was entirely voluntary. “Since everything is on 
a voluntary basis, we cannot, of course, and would not, prohibit anyone, old or 
young, from attending any services or religious instruction. ”?’ 

It is difficult to say how many Muslims or children of Muslims the missions 
were able to win over to Christianity through their control of the leper camps 
and other medical establishments during the colonial period. It is likely that 
many conversions did not last for long after the converts had returned to their 
villages, surrounded by Muslims and living within an Islamic environment. It is 
also difficult to say how aware the missions were that as far as the Muslim areas 
were concerned they were fighting for temporary gains at best. They may have 
been successful with patients who had joined the settlements from the non- 
Muslim parts of the emirates. No obstacles were placed in the way of the 
missionaries in their efforts to preach the gospel to this category of patients. On 
their discharge from the settlements, these patients may have been instrumental 
in the formation or in the strengthening of small pockets of Christianity in the 
Muslim north. The missionaries may have been satisfied that within each 
provincial leper camp they had provided opportunities for Muslims to hear the 
Christian message and had done their best to create what Gordon Beachman 
called “а definitely Christian atmosphere and influence." They certainly watched 
with delight the growth of their various leper camps, the improvements in the 
methods and techniques of curing and checking the spread of leprosy, and the 
annual rise, especially from the 1950s, in the number of patients discharged 
symptom free—without, however, being under any illusions that the medical aid 
approach was a significant factor in the evangelization of the emirates. 

In spite of the crisis of confidence which sometimes ensued between the 
medical missions and the N.A.s, there was quite often a great deal of goodwill 
between them because of their common interest in the war against leprosy and 
other diseases. In fact, 1n their anti-leprosy activities the medical missions were 
regarded as the agents of the Native Administrations which provided the main 
part of the operational costs. But other concerns of the missionaries such as 
churches and schools were of no interest to the Muslim rulers. They saw both as 
agents of unnecessary change, and if the N.A.s approved of their being set up, it 
was merely to please the colonial authorities and to make the missions realize 
that they had imposed an impossible task on themselves. 


Nigerian Defence Academy C.N. UBAH 
Kaduna, Nigeria 
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Allah as One, the doctrine of tawhid, is the sine qua non of Islam, the 
foundation, the center, and the end of the entire tradition. Ismá'il R. al Faruqi, 
for example, identifies tawhid as “the essence and core of Islam”; it is, in fact, 
the “first determining principle of Islam, its culture and civilization.” This is so, 
he asserts, because “tawhid is that which gives Islamic civilization its identity, 
which binds all its constituents together and makes of them an integral, organic 
body. . . ." No religion has laid greater stress on the primacy, centrality, and 
finality of the Divine Oneness. This unqualified emphasis on tawhid derives 
ultimately, of course, from the Quran. “He is Allah, the Single; Allah, the Self- 
Existing and Besought of all" (S. 112:2-3).2 In a verse that has special 
significance for mystics, Allah is proclaimed “the First and the Last and the 
Manifest and the Hidden” (S. 57:4)? Elsewhere the Quran recognizes Allah, 
cosmically, as “Lord of the heavens and the earth and all that is between them” 
(S. 26:24). This point is further emphasized, now globally, when He is portrayed 
as "Lord of the East and the West and all that 1s between them” (S. 26:28).* 

Muhammad Zafrulla Khan points out that "the central pivot around which 
the whole doctrine and teaching of Islam revolves is the Unity of the Godhead.” 
Because Allah is One, Islam itself is one. Muhammad *Abduh claims that “the 
Islamic religion 1s a religion of unity throughout. It is not a religion of 
conflicting principles. . . .”° This, of course, does not mean that Islam at the 
empirical level is without differences or conflicts. It is, like all religions, 
comprised of fallible humans. In its ideal or essential form, however, Islam is 
marked by a centripetal intention that continually inclines toward harmony and 
cohesion. Khalifa Abdul Hakim asserts that Islam "is a religion of complete 
integration" and characterizes Allah as “the unity of all existence.” 

This unitary perspective of Islam manifests itself in a variety of ways within 
the tradition. The principal values of Islam constitute a kind of isomorphic 
structure of the one value, the central and eternal value of Divine Unity. In 
other words, the ideals that motivate the faithful and configurate the principal 
forms of the tradition all derive from the one truth of Oneness. These ideal 
values, manifestations of Essential Oneness in both consciousness and the world 
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as such, include integration, systematization, order, balance, mean, moderation, 
justice, impartiality, equality, brotherhood, harmony, peace, etc. Hakim, 
regarding Allah as “the unity of all unities and the harmony of all harmonies,” 
asserts that “He is the transcendental] locus of all intrinsic and abiding values.” 
These values, while by no means unique to Islam, take particular expression in 
the principal forms and dimensions of Islam as a concrete, historical religious 
tradition. Seyyed Hossein Nasr notes that “the Islamic intellectual world 1s a 
hierarchic one in which the same truths are reflected in differing forms on 
various levels and modes of understanding ranging from the exoteric law to pure 
esotericism.”” While no Muslim would question the principle of oneness, the 
extent to which unity functions as a comprehensive and integrative principle 
varies significantly from Muslim to Muslim. A continuum of perspectives may 
be found, extending from the exoteric to the esoteric, depending on whether 
unity is linked to fundamentalist thinking, rationalism, revelation, mysticism or 
gnosis.'° 

Allah’s Oneness is not simply a doctrinal position in Islam. It is rather the 
basis for an entire worldview. Ali Shari‘ati writes that tawhid as a worldview 
“means regarding the whole universe as a unity, instead of dividing it into this 
world and the hereafter, the natural and the supernatural, substance and 
meaning, spirit and body. It means regarding the whole of existence as a single 
form, a single living and conscious organism, possessing will, intelligence, feeling 
and purpose.”!! Tawhid, according to Shari‘ati, is to be understood as “the unity 
of nature with meta-nature, of man with nature, of man with man, of God with 
the world and with man. It depicts all of these as constituting a total, 
harmonious, living and self-aware system." Nasr puts the entire matter 
succinctly when he writes: “In the unitary perspective of Islam, all aspects of life, 
as well as all degrees of cosmic manifestation, are governed by a single principle 
and are unified by а common centre."? It goes without saying that this pervasive 
principle of units does not mean uniformity. Rather it is the basis for diversity. 
Muhammad Iqbal argues that tawhid is the eternal, changeless principle that 
serves as the basis for change and variety in Islam. And Sayyid Muhammad 
Husayn Tabàtabà'i asserts that Allah is the single reality behind the multiplicity 
of nature. 
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Muslims affirm an inherent connection between the religious realm and the 
natural realm. Nasr points out that 


just as the Islamic religious and moral sciences have originated from 
Divine Unity and aim to return man to it, the natural sciences have tried to 
discover the interrelation of all created beings and the unity which 
underlies the world of multiplicity.'® 


Hakim notes that 


one can proceed from God to nature or from nature to God; whether we 
ascend or descend, it is the same road. This is the meaning of the words of 
the Quran that God is the beginning and God is the end; God is the outer 
appearance and God is the inner reality." 


Continuity between the religious and natural orders is established in Islam, in 
part, on the basis of the many references in the Qur'àn to the phenomena of 
nature and due to the fact that both the verses of the Qur'an and natural 
phenomena are called signs (Gyat), the common belief being that in both cases 
the signs point to the one reality, Allah. Rapport thus exists between sacred 
history and natural history. The continuity, however, is not immediately 
apparent; one comes to see the inherent similarity between the world of 
revelation and the world of nature by employing a special hermeneutic process 
known as ta wil which is based on the distinction between exoteric or outer 
manifestation (zahir) and esoteric or inner meaning (atin). By symbolically 
interpreting that which immediately appears to be literal and factual one comes 
to an intuitive realization of identity between ostensibly disparate realms. 
Whether applied to revelation or nature, ta’wil culminates not only in an 
awareness of the essential unity of the two but, even more important, in a 
realization of the One who manifests Himself in and through both realms. 
Muslims use a variety of models to represent the continuity found throughout 
cosmic realms, from man as microcosm to the universe as macrocosm, and to 
account for unity in multiplicity. Ibn Sina, for example, postulates a series of 
emanations from Pure Being that eventuate in the various existents that make 
up the known world. Continuity is also established by means of cause and effect 
and, in other systems, by appeal to the basic elements, air, fire, earth, water, as 
the real or symbolic components of the natural world.? Two of the most 
comprehensive and integrative systems in Islam were formulated by Mubyi al- 
Din b. al- Arabi and Sadr al-Din Shirazi. While there are differences between 
their respective systems, each affirms the transcendent unity of Being (wahdat 
al-wujud). Not only did these two savants integrate the best thought of their day 
into an all-inclusive perspective but each also transcended the phenomenal world 
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of multiplicity through a personal vision of the Ultimate Oneness. The life and 
work of Mullà Sadra and Ibn al- Arabi are reflected in the essential esoteric 
principle articulated by Hakim: 


The higher takes up into itself the lower, assimilates and transforms it... . 
And if the lower is taken up, transformed and transcended by. . . the 
higher, then entire nature must be somehow absorbed in the nature of God 
Who is immanent in it and also transcends 1.2 


In moving from the cosmic-natural sphere to the historical, the unitary 
principle manifests itself by identifying Islam as a median and mediating force in 
the world. This position is indicated by the Quranic verse (S. 2:143): "We have 
appointed you a middle nation." Another rendering is “a community in the 
middle.” Basing his thought on this verse Fazlur Rahman understands Islam to 
be "a positive, creative mean, an integrative moral organism." This “mean” or 
"middle path," he says, must not be "construed as something from which both 
sides are absent, as a negative mean." It is rather that "balance where both sides 
are fully present . . . [and] integrated, not negated.”2 Nasr adheres to this same 
interpretation when he argues that Islam, as the third and final manifestation in 
the Abrahamic tradition, combines the best from both Judaism and Christianity 
and remanifests the purity of the original tradition by rejecting the historical 
accretions that tarnish the earlier revelation in Judaism and Christianity. He 
believes that Islam achieves this balance by integrating two major features of the 
earlier monotheistic traditions. 


As Judaism represents the law or esoteric [sic, exoteric] aspect of this 
tradition and Christianity, the way or the esoteric aspect of it, so does 
Islam integrate the tradition in its original unity by containing both a law 
and a way, a sharFah and a tariqah.? 


In a similar vein, Shari‘ati observes that Allah combines within Himself the 
omnipotent and judging qualities of the Jewish understanding of God along with 
the immanence and mercifulness of the Christian view.** Hakim sees Islam 
"following a middle path and synthesizing" the truths of other religions.? 

In the realm of political ideology too Islam is seen by many Muslims to 
occupy a median position. B.A. Dar contends that “the ideal of unity demands 
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that men should develop a healthy social organization which traverses the 
middle path of rectitude avoiding all extremes.”*° Obviously no single political 
system is affirmed by all Muslims. Quite often the acceptable features, that is, 
those conforming to Quranic principles, of two or more modern political 
ideologies are combined to form a system advocated as Islamic. For example, 
some see Islam representing a middle path between capitalism (individualism) 
and communism (communalism)7/ Shari‘ati believes that Islam occupies an 
intermediate position between socialism and capitalism. * And Jamali claims 
that “Islam is a democratic system with no excess." In his application of the 
Islamic principle of the “Nation of the Middle Path,” Hakim opts for what he 
calls a socialist republic or a theocratic democracy. He writes: "Call it a 
theocracy or call it a secular state as you please: it synthesises [sic] the virtues of 
both while repudiating the evils with which they often get contaminated.” By 
seuclar Hakim means that such a state avoids the narrowness often associated 
with theocracies; it extends full freedom of expression to the adherents of other 
religious traditions. By theocratic he means that the state's authority derives 
from Allah and that “the fundamentals of social justice and personal and social 
well-being are divinely revealed and eternally true.” 

The incorporation into Islam of elements from other religious traditions and 
political systems might appear to nullify any claim to uniqueness or originality. 
To the contrary, Hakim argues that “men had cut asunder what God had joined 
and the main service of Islam was to reunite the sundered parts." In the 
"integration of those parts, the originality of Islam emerges as a creative 
synthesis." ?? Nasr too sees Islam’s eclectic role as essential to its mission. “Being 
the final message of revelation Islam was given providentially the power to 
synthesize, to integrate and absorb whatever was in conformity with its 
perspective from previous civilizations.'?? 

Islam denies the common distinction between the sacred and the secular, the 
spiritual and the material. Any validity the distinction may have pertains only to 
perspective and not to the temporal-spatial domain itself?* Iqbal notes that 
"ultimate reality . . . 15 spiritual, and its life consists in its temporal activity. The 
spirit finds its opportunities 1n the natural, the material, the secular. All that is 
secular is therefore sacred in the roots of its being.” Tabatabà'i points out that 
“Islam . . . has chosen a path which is mid-way between the purely spiritual and 
the purely material, a path which harmonizes and integrates . . . these two 
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antagonistic aspects of existence.'?? That the distinction derives in fact from 
perspective is seen in Tabátabà'i's further comment that everything with which a 
pious Muslim occupies himself "in the material world is a mirror in which he 
sees God reflected." Because Islam refuses to acknowledge the arbitrary 
distinction between the sacred and secular, it extends, by means of the shari‘a, 
the essentially religious dimensions into other domains of human existence. 
Islam thus becomes a comprehensive way of life, providing guidance in every 
conceivable area of human concern. Nasr declares that “the Shar? ah is for Islam 
the means of integrating human society?" He continues that Islam establishes 
“equilibrium in life by channelling [sic] all of man's natural needs and 
inclinations . . . through the Divine Law or Shari'ah."?* The purpose of the 
shari‘a is to establish behavioral limits in order to maintain harmony and peace 
in society. Nasr, in light of his esoteric persuasion, notes that the purpose of 
"equilibrium in the human collectivity" is to serve as the "outward basis for the 
inner life which in turn leads to freedom in its most universal sense.” 

The laws constituting the shari‘a are derived first of all from the Quran and 
Hadith, secondarily by reasoning from analogy (91уӣѕ) and on the basis of 
agreement or consensus (ijmd ). The latter principle is derived from statements 
in the Quran but more particularly from Muhammad's assertion, "My 
community will not agree on an error." The principle of consensus is an 
excellent example of the unitive perspective that permeates Islam since it is both 
based on the existence of unity and harmony within the community—agreement 
could not be reached apart from such a spirit —and operates to insure continued 
unity and harmony. It is also a principle which allows for continual change and 
reform in Islam. Because of this potential Iqbal regarded consensus as “perhaps 
the most important legal notion in Islam.” 

While all of the ideal values configurating from Allah's Essential Oneness are 
exemplified in and through the shari‘a, none occupies а more determinative role 
than justice. In fact, at the politico-social level the primary purpose of the 
shari‘a is to ensure and promote justice and such immediate corollaries as order, 
equality, brotherhood, and freedom. The inherent connection between unity and 
justice is affirmed by those who see justice as one and injustice as multiple. Ibn 
Khaldün quotes Muslims who assert that "justice is something harmonious,” and 
“justice is a balance set up among mankind." The Quranic term mizan 
(balance or scale) is intimately connected to the idea of justice in Islam. Al 
Faruqi alludes to mizàn when he writes that God's "scale of justice is absolutely 
that of the most precise and perfect balance." Enayat notes that “Sharfah is 
but one of the several manifestations of the divine wisdom, regulating all 
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phenomena in the universe, material or spiritual, natural or social.” He then 
observes that mizan is one of the words used in the Quran “to define the 
normative character of God's wisdom.” The Quran says: “He raised it 
[Heaven] up, and set the Balance. Transgress not in the Balance, and weigh with 
Justice...” (S. 55:7-9). Again, "We have sent .. . the Book and the Balance, 
that people may act with justice" (S. 57:25). Muhammad is enjoined in the 
Quran to "judge between them with equity. Lo! Allah loveth the equitable" (S. 
5:42). Even hostility toward a Muslim should give rise to no divergence from 
justice, according to the Qur'àn: "Let not a people's enmity towards you incite 
you to act contrary to justice; be always just, that is closest to righteousness” (S. 
5:9).^ Because of the significance of justice in Islam the position of judge is 
highly respected. Tahir b. al-Husayn, a general serving under al-Ma’mun, 
praised the high office of judge in a letter to his son whom al-Ma?mun had 
appointed to a governorship. He wrote: "The office of judge holds a place with 
God to which nothing else compares. It is God's scales in which the conditions 
of men on earth are equalized.™® In a word, justice, balance, the middle course, 
is realized by adhering to the directives of the shari‘a, “His limits." Maududi 
asserts: "The only thing that is prohibited and is sinful is to transgress His limit 
by making the lawful unlawful or the unlawful lawful." Similarly, Fazlur 
Rahman, though far removed from Maududi in other respects, essentially agrees 
when he notes that taqwa, "perhaps the most important single term in the 
Qur'an," means, among other things, "to be squarely anchored within the moral 
tensions, the ‘limits of God,’ and not to ‘transgress’ or violate the balance of 
those tensions or limits.™® 

An example of the concern in the shari‘a for justice can be seen in its laws 
governing economic relations. The Quran itself speaks repeatedly to economic 
issues. “Do not hold back altogether out of miserliness and render thyself 
blameworthy, nor spend without restraint and exhaust thy substance, thus 
becoming thyself an object of charity” (S. 17:29). A later verse calls for Muslims 
to be "neither extravagant nor niggardly in spending, but keep a balance 
between the two" (S. 25:67). Khan claims that "the object of the Islamic 
economic system 15 to secure the widest and most beneficent distribution of 
wealth. . . .''*? Intolerable extremes between wealth and poverty are narrowed in 
Islam through Qur'anic injunction, laws of inheritance, and the tax used for 
charitable purposes (zakat)°° The prohibition against charging usury also 
contributes toward reducing the gap between the rich and the poor since 
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otherwise the poor would tend to become poorer and the rich richer?! Some 
Muslims regard Islamic economics as a 


happy medium between the two extremes which now rule the world, 
capitalism and communism. . . . Against the one-sided interpretations of 
human rights and social justice in both these extreme systems, Islam . . . 
provides a comprehensive social justice in which the rights of both the 
individual and society are in perfect harmony." 


Brotherhood, or social unity, is a paramount ideal in Islam. The shari‘a, with 
its regulations fostering justice, creates the optimal conditons allowing 
brotherhood to be realized. Hakim points out that "the brotherhood of man isa 
direct corollary from the unity of God.” Iqbal, drawing from the Quranic view 
that mankind was created from a single soul or breath, regards "humanity as a 
single organism” and urges Muslims to carry this idea to fuller fruition/* 
Muslims themselves "become one single community" as a result of the common 
confession, “There is no god but Allàh.'?? The fourteenth century scholar Ibn 
Khaldun observed the unifying effect of Islam on the otherwise divisive Arabs. 
"Only by God's help in establishing His religion do individual desires come 
together in agreement . . . and hearts become united... .”° Indeed, the Quran 
affirms that Allah binds “hearts together in love" (S. 8:63)?" Muslims contend 
that polytheism is inherently divisive.°? B.A. Dar observes that “the disvalues of 
discord and disunity are the result of the denial of the unity of God. The 
unbelievers and those who associate partners with God . . . lack a sense of unity 
апа harmony.'"?? Thus not only does belief in the unity of Allah promote human 
solidarity, but disbelief in the Divine Oneness, according to Muslims, results in 
social disharmony. 

Probably no aspect of Islam provides greater opportunity for experiencing 
solidarity within the community and, at the same time, exemplifies that 
solidarity to those outside Islam than the five Pillars. As we have already seen 
the shaháda, the testimony that Allah is the one and only God, integrates the 
confessor into the Muslim community. Recited repeatedly throughout the day 
by the pious Muslim, the shahada continually reminds not only that Allah is 
singularly Absolute but that one belongs, by right of this common confession, to 
a community of like-minded believers. Thus, a sense of both ‘vertical’ and 
‘horizontal’ unity is fostered in the heart of the confessor. 
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Ritual prayer (salat) itself calls for repetition of the shahada but beyond this 
conjoins Muslim with Muslim through prescribed words and common body 
postures. The devout of the community assemble five times a day, all facing, 
kneeling, and prostrating toward Mecca as their united prayer is directed toward 
the Source of Unity. From a planetary viewpoint Khan paints a picture of the 
worldwide Union of Muslims effected by the common pursuit of salat,®° 


Thus having regard to the times of the various services, obligatory and 
supererogatory, at all hours of the day and night, millions of human 
beings, of all races, colors, and conditions, humble in spirit, “whom neither 
merchandise nor traffic diverts from the remembrance of Allah and the 
observance of Prayer” (24:37-9) are engaged in glorifying Allah and 
celebrating His praise. As hour succeeds hour, In country after country, 
region after region, and continent after continent, millions pass on to 
Others this holy pursuit. Seven times In the course of each twenty-four 
hours every part of the terrestrial globe is made witness of this purifying 
and ennobling exaltation of Allah’s Holy Name. ... 


More than just a ritual observance, salàt “possesses an interior dimension” and 
serves as “the basis for other forms of prayer which become ever more inward as 
man progresses upon the spiritual path leading finally to . . . the invocation 
(dhikr) in which the invoker, invocation and the invoked become united, and 
through which man returns to the Centre.”! 

Zakat, alms-tax, is often mentioned in the Quran along with prayer, with the 
warning that one's prayer will not be accepted if zakat is not given. Combining 
the notions of virtue, giving, and the gift, zakat, according to Shah Waliullah, 
“heals social cleavage and replaces it with a spirit of comradeship."? Thus we 
see its contribution to human solidarity. Hakim characterizes zakàt as "the state- 
organized tax for the relief of distress of all kinds" and notes that it “coordinates 
wealth with social welfare.”* Probably no feature of Islam does more to 
encourage the continual circulation of wealth and to contribute to a narrowing 
of the gap between the rich and the poor. From the esoteric perspective the 
charitable giving of one’s wealth can have an intertorizing effect that fosters a 
sense of unity. Zakat, “by virtue of the Divine Origin of all things,” can lead to 
the realization that *the other or the neighbour is myself." It is also "a way of 
self-purification . . ., of creating awareness of one's inner nature shorn of 
artificial attachment to all that externalises [sic] and dissipates.” 

Fasting (sawm) during the daylight hours of Ramadan places all participating 
Muslims, those accustomed to lavish meals and those barely sustaining 
themselves, on the same level. Sawm is the great equalizer as it creates in each 
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1961), p. 659; Hakim, Islamic Ideology, p. 275 
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Muslim a sense of common participation in a divinely required rite. Knowing 
that others too are refraining from food, drink, and sexual passion, one 
experiences, in obedience to the divine will, a bond of unity with the larger 
community. But fasting is not only an external observance. It can and ideally 
does lead to the realization of “the ultimate independence of man’s being from 
the external world and his dependence upon the spiritual reality which resides 
within him.” As a discipline of detachment from the material, sensual world, 
fasting induces a process of introspection and deepening that opens into fullness 
and unity. 

The annual pilgrimage (hajj) to Mecca draws millions of Muslims from all 
parts of the world to the geographical center of Islam. Again from a global point 
of view, one sees vast numbers of Muslims planning, journeying, and converging 
on the sacred site from which Islam sprang. Here all social distinctions are put 
aside. Racial, national, economic, professional, educational differences pale into 
insignificance as the pilgrims unite in the various rites that make up the 
pilgrimage. By way of symbolizing this solidarity and brotherhood the men all 
exchange their personal dress for the ihram, two pieces of white, seamless cloth, 
one wrapped around the waist and the other placed over the upper body. 
Uniformity in dress mirrors unity in purpose. Here too parallels exist between 
the outer observance at the exoteric level and inner realization from the esoteric 
perspective. Fulfilling obligations, leaving the familiar, travelling great distances, 
approaching the center, returning to origins; these are all processes that 
transpire as well in the mystic journey of the soul toward unity with the One, 
though, of course, in the psycho-spiritual realm rather than at the objective 
level. 

Whether from Quranic injuction, Muhammad's teaching and example, 
general instruction from Muslim leaders, or formal ethical system, morality in 
Islam derives from and intends toward unity. Hakim notes that "the unity of 
morality . . . follows from the unity of God.”% Unity, in its moral guise or 
configuration, typically takes the form of right measure, balance, moderation, 
avoidance of extremes, etc. Moral injunctions are called "the limits of God" in 
the Quran. These limits establish the boundaries beyond which is excess. The 
Quran admonishes Muslims to “enjoin the right and forbid the wrong" (S. 
9:71). Prohibition points away from extremes while commandment directs to the 
middle course. “Weigh with the true balance" (S. 26:182). “Не hath set the 
measure, that ye exceed not the measure, but observe the measure strictly, nor 
fall short thereof" (S. 55:76-78; italics mine). “Be not immoderate ” (S. 7:32). 
The “straight path" (al-sirat al-mustaqim) of the first chapter of the Quran is 
often identified by Muslims with the path of moderation, the path between 
deficiency and excess. Another Quranic passage that links unity and morality 
is S. 2:28 where Allah calls those disobedient who “cut asunder that which Allah 
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has bidden to be joined, and create disorder in the land.” Hakim believes that 
this verse “contains the essence of all true religion and all true morality,” and 
that its application extends to all sorts of social, political, and economic 
relations.” 

According to an early tradition, Muhammad once drew two lines, one on the 
left and the other on the right. He then drew a line in the middle and pointing to 
it said: “This line is the угар al-mustaqim."! On other occasions he said: 
“Moderation is the best of actions,” and “Do not indulge in extravagance. ”? 
The Prophet once advised ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar, who was practicing an extreme 
asceticism, to "fast sometimes and eat sometimes; pray during the night and 
sleep as well.” Muhammad not only taught moderation but practiced it as well. 
Fazlur Rahman points out that the Prophet "always abstained from the 
extremes of life... and taught his followers by his personal example to live a 
similarly moderate life."^ As head of the young Muslim community in Medina, 
Muhammad had many occasions to arbitrate in cases of grievance. According to 
Fazlur Rahman, "he decided all cases on merit with justice and equity, 
irrespective of colour, creed, or race.” Muhammad’s sense of justice derived 
from his vision of Divine Oneness. As ‘Abduh asserts: "Unity was the great aim 
of the mission of the Prophet Muhammad.” 

Influenced obviously by the Quran and Muhammad, Muslim leadership has 
continued to emphasize moderation as an essential principle in moral action. 
Al-Hasan al-Basri was approached by a bedouin who wanted to be instructed in 
a religion that "neither diminishes nor exaggerates.” Al-Basri replied, “You have 
desired the right thing; for the best among all things are the middle things.” A 
Mut‘ tazilite, al-Jáhiz, echoes the same view when he declares that “all that 
oversteps the right measure is forbidden.”’’ Tahir, in the letter to his son 
referred to above, advises him at length on the merits of moderation.” 


Be moderate in everything. There is nothing more clearly useful, safer, and 
in every way better, than (moderation) . . . The preservation of Islam and 
of the model ways (of the Prophet) is accomplished through moderation... 
Planned moderation in worldly matters gives strength and protects against 
sins. You have nothing that is better than (moderation) to guard your 
person and your rank and to try to improve your affairs. Therefore, use it 
and be guided by it. Then, your affairs will succeed. Your power will 
increase. Your private and public affairs will be in order. 


6% Quran, tr Khan, p. 9. 
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As a final example of morality as moderation among the generality of Muslim 
leadership, we may note Nurbakhsh's view that *a Moslem is one of moderation, 
integrity, friendship, and good deeds.”” 

A number of Muslim thinkers, for example, Miskawayh, Ibn Sina, al-Rázi, 
and al-Ghazali, have been influenced by Aristotle and have taken his notion of 
the mean as the basis of their ethical systems. Al-Ghazáli reasons that since the 
body is ill when it is in a state of imbalance the soul, too, is sick when it deviates 
from the state of equilibrium. The cure in both cases is to treat the imbalance by 
its opposite. While a precise knowledge of the religio-moral mean is difficult, 
one can gain a sense of his own inclination away from the mean by noting which 
bad character trait he inclines toward. He can then realize the mean by 
consciously practicing the opposite of this trait. For example, if a person is 
stingy, he should practice extravagance in order to reach the balanced state of 
liberality. If one suffers from arrogance, he should perform debasing activities, 
such as begging. Virtue by definitien is for al-Ghazali the mean between excess 
and defect. He recognizes the four principal virtues and their respective 
exaggerated and deficient expressions as follows: wisdom is the mean between 
deceit and stupidity, courage the mean between cowardice and recklessness, 
temperance the mean between self-indulgence and insensibility, and finally, 
justice is the balance of all virtues, it being opposed only by injustice or 
imbalance. Al-Ghazili realizes that soul sickness is a relative state and that even 
a person of good moral character might require counsel and treatment if he 
aspires to higher levels.?? 

This aspiration to higher levels is most apt to be pursued in the context of 
Sufism, the unitive perspective in Islam par excellence. No dimension of Islam is 
more absolute and comprehensive in relation to the Divine Oneness than the 
esoteric, gnostic, or mystical tradition.” “The goal of Sufism,” Nasr points out, 
“is the integration of man in all the depth and breadth of his existence."*?? This is 
not only an integration in man but between man and all that is. Man as 
microcosm contains within himself, essentially, the entire macrosom, even as the 
macrocosm contains within itself, existentially, the multitude of microcosms.? 
The part contains the whole. Modern holography demonstrates this truth that 
esotericists have known for centuries. If a processed holographic plate is 
shattered and any of its pieces 1s projected, the entire image appears. Each part 


Javad Nurbakhsh, Jn the Tavern of Ruin (New York: Khaniqahi-Nimatullahi Publications, 1978), 
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somehow mysteriously contains the whole. Realizing this, mystics turn inward to 
discover the divine, often citing, in defense of this process, a tradition attributed 
to Muhammad: “Who knows himself knows his Lord.” Another favorite 
tradition among Sufis portrays Allah saying much the same thing: “Heaven and 
earth contain Me not, but the heart of my faithful servant contains Me.” 

All Muslims affirm the unity of Allah in the shaháda. But Sufis are not 
content to simply declare the Divine Oneness; they insist on realizing. Mere 
declaration, they claim, places oneself —the one declaring—alongside Allah. Al- 
Hallaj says: “Whoso testifyeth that God is One thereby setteth up another beside 
Him.” To realize the Divine Unity the Sufi must penetrate all veils that obscure 
the omnipresence of All&h. These veils are usually understood to be constituted 
by nafs, the lower soul or base propensities іп man. In contrast to nafs is гий, 
spirit, or that which, when not encrusted by nafs, opens up into the divine. Nafs 
may also be understood as equivalent to ego, that sense of self predicated on 
distinction and separation, who we think we are over and against everything else 
that is. Ibn al- Arabi defines nafs as “all that is beside God" and then argues that 
there is nothing other than God. Anything that appears other than God is 
simply God in disguise, that is, illusion. How does illusion as a quality of 
consciousness work? Ibn al- Arabi replies: “It is as if one did not know a thing 
[because of ignorance or illusion] and afterwards knows it [by overcoming 
ignorance with knowledge or seeing through the illusion].'** This same notion of 
inherent, essential connection, i.e., identity, between form, and formlessness, is 
stated conceptually in a different way by Mir Abu al-Qasim Findiriski: 
"Whatever is there above has below it a form. The form below, if by the ladder 
of gnosis is trodden upward, becomes the same as its principle. *? Sufi literature 
abounds with statements of union, of identity, of Allah’s Oneness: that 15, the 
idea that only Allah is. The twentieth-century Algerian mystic Ahmad al- Alawi 
articulates the latter perspective in particular with great clarity: 


I am Essentially One, Single, Unencroachable 

By the least object. Leave I any crevice, 

Any space vacant that to another might go? 

For the Inside am I of the Essence of Itself 

And the Outside of the Quality, Diffuse concentration. 
"Thither" is there none whither I am not turning. 
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Doth other than Me exist, empty of My Attribute? 
My Essence is the Essence of Being, now, 

Always. My Infinity is not limited by the least 
Grain of mustard. Where can the creature 

Find room to intrude on the Truth’s Infinite? 
Where other than It, when All is Full? 

Union and separation are thus in Principle the same, 
And to behold creation is to behold the Truth, 

If creation be interpreted as it truly is. 

Interpret then all in the Light of He is Near, 

And thou thyself of that Nearness shalt partake. 


The Sufi disciplines employed to partake of this Nearness are processes 
designed to detach from separateness, to balance, center, integrate, and unify. 
The foundational and central discipline is dhikr, remembrance, a practice based 
on the Quranic exhortation: “Remember Allah with much remembrance” (S. 
33:41) By concentrating attention on “There is no god But God,” “Allah,” or 
perhaps just “Ни” (He), or some similar phrase or word, and coordinating this 
mental focus with rhythmic breathing and body movements, the Sufi gradually 
disassociates awareness from the external world and his own egoic processes. 
Self-consciousness is replaced by God-consciousness. The sense of separateness 
is annihilated in the Supreme All. The unitive declaration of the shaháda 
becomes realization. And Islamic untty in the fullest sense ensues. 

The several configurations, or ‘materialization,’ of unity surveyed above are 
by no means the only manifestations of this definitive principle in Islam. 
Notions of balance and straight path figure prominently in eschatological 
expectations; for example, judgement takes the form of being weighed in the 
Balance and of being required to walk across the Bridge that sparis Hell?! In 
Islamic culture one also finds numerous examples of the unitive process. The 
Muslim development of the science of magic squares, for example, is 
unsurpassed anywhere in the world. Not only do Muslims believe that these 
mysterious squares illustrate "the natural harmony of the Universe," they also 
understand them to convey vital spiritual and esoteric truths. The muddle 
number in a magic square often represents Allah. When this number is 
multiplied by the largest number in the square it ‘becomes’ the sum of all the 
numbers in the square, greater than all the others yet comprising them. Thus it 
symbolizes Allah as Ultimate and Transcendent, containing all within His 
essential unity? Even apart from magic squares, numbers (and letters too) are 
thought to contain properties that allow one to understand essential connections 
and relationships in the universe.? Balance, the center, unity in multiplicity, and 
even more subtle motifs of the unitive or esoteric perspective find repeated 
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execution in Islamic architecture, particularly in those examples that have 
withstood the test of time and remain as moving testimony of human 
creativity.” Devout and sensitive Muslims, when opening to the subtle but real 
influence of such mosques, tombs, and madrasas, find their spirit soaring to 
celestial realms. And calligraphy, too, another art form highly evolved by 
Muslims, exemplifies symmetry, proportion, intricacy, convolution—all modifi- 
cations and applications of the principle of unity. 

As we have seen, unity is embodied and channeled in many different 
configurations or forms in Islam. Tawhid is one but its formulations and 
applications are multiple. Emerging in diverse but essentially similar patterns, 
the principle of unity appears in such derived or subsidiary values as 
systematization, orderliness, moderation, balance, fairness, equality, communal- 
ism, Integration, and union, among others. That Muslims frequently fall short of 
realizing these ideals in no way detracts from the ideals themselves as essential 
features of Islam. Centrifugal forces inevitably counter centripetal ones. 
Nonetheless, whether in theology, philosophy, cosmology, sociology, polity, 
ethics, mysticism, or culture, Islam demonstrates an historic and determined 
commitment to fulfill its unitive genius through the many isomorphic 
configurations that derive from and lead to the One. 


Cleveland State University JAMES E. ROYSTER 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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AL-INSAN AL-KA MIL: THE PERFECT MAN 
ACCORDING TO IBN AL- ARABI 


If ever there was a religio-philosophical system difficult to categorize, surely it 
is that of Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Arabi al-Hatimi al-Tá'T, the early 
thirteenth-century Islamic author best known as Ibn *Arabi.! His writings were 
controversial in his own time and are still so today. However, he holds а 
supreme position among Sufi authors, as attested by the titles posterity has 
accorded to him; widely known by the surname Muhyi al-Din (The Revivifier of 
Religion), he has also been entitled a/-Shaykh al-Akbar (The Greatest Master) 
“by the almost unanimous voice of those who are best qualified to judge.” 
Western scholars, in their attempts to categorize Ibn al-‘Arabi’s complex system, 
have tagged him with several labels, including pantheist, pantheistic monist, 
panentheist, existential monist, and exponent of what is called natural 
mysticism.* Henri Corbin has appropriated Müller's term, “kathenotheism.”° 
The doctrine that has earned him these designations is that of wahdat al-wujud, 
the "oneness of existence," or the "unity of being." 

That there is ultimately only one, final Reality (al-Haqq, “the True,” or “the 
Real") encompassing and transcending all apparent difference is the fundamental 
tenet of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s theosophical philosophy. This doctrine earned him the 
enmity of much of the ulama, but the most vehement attacks and takfir 
(anathemas) leveled against Ibn al- Arabi were on account of his notion of al- 
Insan al-Kamil, the Perfect Man. This Man is the perfect microcosm, the 
culminative realization of divine creation, "only through him does God know 
Himself and make Himself known; he is the eye of the world whereby God sees 


! Born in Murcia in southern Spain in 560/1165, he died in Damascus in 638/1240 where his tomb 
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His own works.” The aim of this article is to explain the concept of al-Insàn 
al-Kamil as it is found in the works of Ibn al- Arabi, and thereby show why he 
was so bitterly denounced by many of the orthodox Islamic jurists. 

Ibn al-Arabi is known mainly through two of his almost three hundred 
works. The two which have been especially celebrated are Al-Futuhat al- 
Makkiyya, or “The Meccan Revelations," and the Fusus al-Hikam, or “The 
Bezels of Wisdom.” The former is Ibn al-‘Arabi’s magnum opus; the A.H. 1329 
printing contains over 2,500 pages.’ The latter is a much smaller, synoptic work, 
composed towards the end of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s life) Regardless of how 
philosophical these works are, Jbn al- Arabi was pre-eminently the mystic; he 
claimed that both works were the result of either divine dictation or divine 
command. His more mundane sources were extremely diverse; "he willingly 
made use of every pattern of conceptualizing that had been known in Islamdom; 
not only earlier Sufi mythopoeic writings, but Ash‘ari and Mu'tazili kalam 
disputation, the Batini speculations of the Ismá'ilis, and of course the various 
strands of the older philosophical heritage.” This “older philosophical heritage" 
is, of course, the Hellenistic tradition, and especially Neoplatonism. However, it 
is probable that this Hellenist element reached Ibn al- Arabi only after it had 
been modified by Christian and Jewish thinkers, and even then only after this 
modification had undergone a further modification at the hands of earlier Sufis, 
such as al-Hallàj.'" There is also the possibility that some of the schools of 
Hinduism and Buddhism may have provided inspiration.!! However, despite this 
plethora of influences, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s primary sources were, by his own 
admission, the Quràn and the Hadith, which he freely interpreted to 
corroborate his own spiritual experiences.!? 

Ibn al-‘Arabi relies extensively on personal experience. In fact, he claimed 
that the synthesis he forged of the various philosophical systems of metaphysics 
was only made possible through the numerous dreams, visions, and ecstatic 
experiences he underwent and in which he conversed with various prophets, 
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apostles, and even God himself. Apologists usually excuse Ibn al-‘Arabi’s highly 
condensed, elliptical, and unsystematic writings on this basis, that they were 
written under the immediate and direct inspiration of divine command and so 
“do not possess the coherence one expects of ordinary works of purely human 
inspiration.” 

All of the secondary literature, apologistic or not, comments on how difficult 
and perplexing Ibn al-‘Arabi’s style is, let alone his system.'* As Hodgson says, 
“His writings were intensely allusive and deliberately made confusing, all his 
phrases being so turned that it would be impossible to interpret him with 
assurance in any simplistic way." In fact, Ibn al- Arabi apparently exercised a 
great deal of restraint in expressing certain experiences and doctrines, disguising 
them “in elliptical language to avoid serious charges of heresy from the religious 
authorities.”'® As he, himself, says, "This kind of spiritual insight and knowledge 
must be hidden from the majority of men by reason of its sublimity. For its 
depths are far reaching and the dangers involved great."" 

The "dangerous character" of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s theosophy derives not so much 
from his central theme, wahdat al-wujüd, as from the implications he drew from 
this doctrine, especially that of the Perfect Man. The doctrine of the absolute 
unity (tawhid) of God and the relative unreality of everything else is a central 
tenet of the Quran and, as such, is not controversial. However, of the one true 
Reality, Ibn al“ Arabi does not use the name Allah, or God.'® For Ibn al“ Arabi, 
to speak of divinity implies what is not divine, and therefore introduces 
differentiation, polarity, and tension into what must be absolutely One.'? 

As was the case with other Sufis before him, Ibn al-‘Arabi has inherited two 
conceptions of God which he must somehow reconcile.'On the one hand there 15 


B Nasr, Three Muslim Sages, p. 102. Another modern scholarly apologist for Ibn al“ Arabl and the 
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works, see El Islam Cristianizado.. Estudio de “Sufismo” a Trave de les Obras de Abenarabi de 
Murcia (Madrid, 1931) Reynold A Nicholson is the only other major Western scholar who has 
contributed to the study of Ibn al“ Arabi, see e.g, Studies in Islamic Mysticism (Cambridge 
Cambridge University Press, 1921, reprint ей, 1967) 
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the Allah of the Quran, which as interpreted by Ash'arite theology, is endowed 
with attributes which are superadded to His essence. On the other hand there is 
the One Being, as derived from the Neoplatonic philosophers, “which is devoid 
of every attribute, quality, and relation, and which is all that exists.”*° 

The Absolute Reality of Ibn al- Arabi is indeed all that exists. But this 
Essence is not a purely static Existence; by coining the term wahdat al-wujud 
Ibn al~“ Arabi meant to imply much more. The term wujud, usually translated as 
“being” or “existence,” has a more basic meaning of “to be found,” or “finding,” 
and is therefore “more dynamic than mere “existence.” ! The Arabic root 
wajada carries two connotations, “finding” and “found,” or as philosophically 
used, “perception” and “existence,” perception implying subjectivity and 
existence objectivity. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s wahdat al-wujud is thus a single, 
undifferentiated Essence that is its own Perception of its own Being. The term 
wahdat al-wujud would therefore best be translated as the Oneness of 
Being/ Perception? No real distinction can thus be drawn between the Essence 
and its attributes, or between God and the universe. According to Ibn al- Arabi 
all things subsist eternally as ideas in the "knowledge of God,” which here is the 
undifferentiated Oneness of Being/ Perception, "and since being is identical with 
knowledge, their 'creation' only means His knowing them, or Himself, under the 
aspect of actuality; the universe, in fact, 1s the concrete sum of the relations of 
the Essence as subject to itself as object.” 

The Essence, per se, is absolutely pure, simple, attributeless Being/Perception. 
Although this Essence is God, considered absolutely, it is not God in the sense 
that divinity implies non-divinity, as previously mentioned. Simple Oneness 1s 
devoid of relationship. The emergence of differentiation and relationship is 
accounted for by the well-known hadith: “I was a hidden treasure and longed to 
be known, so I created the universe." This primordial polarization of Reality 
into knower and known accounts for the God endowed with attributes. As 
regards his Essence, God is independent of created beings; however, in respect of 
his Divinity he requires them. ^His existence 1s absolute, theirs is relative, that 1s, 
it is Real Being limited and individualized by appearing as a relation of Reality. 
Hence all things are attributes of God.” 


This is not a *division" of Reality but rather, a polarization; God and creation 
are only two correlative and complementary dimensions of the Real (al-Haqq). 
The fundamental polarization of Reality into subject and object, knower and 
known, is the primordial Self-consciousness of God.?> Only through this Self- 
manifestation is God able to know himself, the knowledge, or Self- 
consciousness, encompassing both subject and object. 

The essential unity of knowledge, knower, and known is thus maintained in 
al-Haqq; however, “The Divine Essence, in knowing itself, knows all things in 
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itself and distinguishes them from itself as objects of its knowledge.” “Thus,” as 
Ibn al- Arabi says іп the Fuss, “bringing or coming into being is based on a 
triplicity, or rather a bipolar triplicity, one being of the Reality, the other of the 
creature." Within the context of al-Haqq, there is the polarization of Reality 
into two "poles," God (Allah) or the Creator (ai-Khaliq) is the sapiential or 
spiritual pole, and creature (kKhalq) ог the Cosmos (al- alam), is the cosmic or 
existential pole.?* Although “logically involved in one another as moments of the 
Absolute Being," they are not of equal worth, as the former is eternal and the 
latter contingent (eternal in the knowledge of God, but “existent” only in respect 
of its manifestation)? 

There can be no creation ex nihilo in Ibn al- Arabi's scheme; God does not 
create anything. Creation is but the manifestation of a previously “non-existent,” 
but latent essence or potentiality which is eternally present within the Divine 
knowing. The Divine Names of God, as enumerated in the Quran, are these 
latent essential potentialities eternally “non-existent” in the knowledge of the 
Divine Essence. A Divine Name is but a “limited” form of the Divine Essence 
prior to its manifestation?? And an Attribute of God is but a Divine Name 
manifested in the world; the one Reality (al-Haqq) is not the cause but the 
essence of everything. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi uses several metaphors to explain the relation of the One to the 
Many, or the process of Self-consciousness, which is Self-manifestation, and 
which is ultimately Self-realization in the form of the Perfect Man. One such 
metaphor 15 that of the mirror; the relationship between God and His creatures 
is that of an object reflected in countless mirrors. As Ibn al- Arabi says in the 
Fusus: "the Essence is (in reality) Nature. The world of Nature is many forms in 
One Mirror; nay, One Form in diverse mirrors. Bewilderment arises from the 
difference of view, but those who perceive the truth of what I have stated are not 
bewildered.'?' As Nicholson explains, Nature can be understood either as the 
many particular forms in which Reality reveals itself or as the universal form of 
Reality revealing itself in the particular forms.** It is due to our own individual 
points of view that we grant reality to multiplicity. The reflections in the mirrors 
could not exist without what they reflect, God, and so in a sense each reflection 
is God. But on the other hand, each reflection is nothing more than just that, an 
image, a reflection devoid of independent status: “They are He when we are 
aware that the reflected image is but a reflection; they are not He when we forget 
the object they reflect and accept them as final realities.’ According to Ibn 
al-Arabi it is the perfected mystic alone who knows the true nature of the 
reflected image. 
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Another metaphor Ibn al~- Arabi uses to illustrate the original Self-realization 
Is “the breath of the Merciful” (nafasu 7-Rahman); “God exhales, as it were, the 
essences and forms of things which are contained potentially in His nature, and 
unites the active and passive elements in one medium of self-expression, Just as 
words and letters are united in the breath of man.” This metaphor is used in 
association with the hadith mentioned before where God expresses the longing 
to be known. Ibn al- Arabi says that the origin of this Divine longing is love and 
he describes “the precreative state of the Reality as one of anxiety or distress, of 
a primordial labor pressing for birth and manifestation, of an original urge to 
overflow, to pour out into patent existence the realities latent within.”° This 
distress is relieved through the “creative and existential exhalation” of “the 
breath of the Merciful.” Love and mercy, furthermore, require polarity and 
relationship; they require an object. But love and compassion for another leads 
to the longing for reunion, “for the obliteration of otherness in oneness.” 
Therefore, “the bipolarization of the Reality into divine subject and ‘created’ 
object leads once more to reidentification in the One Real, but this time enriched 
and enhanced by the experience of Self-consciousness.'?6 Again, it is only in the 
perfected mystic that such reunion in Self-consciousness takes place. 

The perfected mystic is that Man in whom the purposiveness of the universe is 
consummated. Only in the Perfect Man (al-Insàn al-Kàmil) does the Divine Self- 
manifestation culminate in Self-realization. Ibn al-‘Arabi was the first to use the 
term al-insan al-kamil in this fashion. Hodgson calls this a “myth of the 
microcosmic return" in that it is an attempt "to show how the cosmos is fulfilled 
through an individual's self-fulfillment; that self-fulfillment being seen as a 
return, on a new level, to cosmic origins.” According to Ibn а! Arabi it is the 
Perfect Man who is the Isthmus (barzakh) between the two poles of Reality. 
Linking Heaven and Earth he is the perfect theophany of the Divine Names and 
Attributes; he is at once "the eye by which the divine subject sees Himself and 
the perfectly polished mirror that perfectly reflects the divine light”? It is in the 
Perfect Man that the object of creation, that 1s, God's desire to be known, is 
realized and it is in the Perfect Man that God knows himself perfectly. This 
divine Self-realization is manifested in all the Prophets and Saints, who together 
constitute the category al-Insàn al-Kamil. What takes place in the soul of a 
Prophet or Saint is the culminative realization of the entire creative, animating, 
and rational principle of the universe. As such, the Perfect Man is but an aspect 
of what might be called a “Mohammedan [sic] Logos.” In one sweeping 
concept Ibn al- Arabi has attempted to account for all of the "problems of 
unitive metaphysics on the level of cosmology" while simultaneously answering 
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“the problems raised by the perception of cosmic unity for personal 
experience." 

Ibn al-‘Arabi’s "Logos" is nothing more than the dialectical process of Divine 
Self-manifestation and Self-realization, as previously described. It is not, 
therefore, an activity, dimension, or aspect of some transcendent Deity over and 
above the universe, "but rather the immanent Rational Principle in the 
universe,"? Ibn al-Arabi uses no less than twenty-two different terms to 
describe the various aspects under which this single Logos may be viewed: it is 
the Reality of Realities (aqiqatu T-Haqa' iq), the Spirit of Muhammad (Ruh 
Muhammad), the Perfect Man, and so forth.? 

Ibn al-Arabi'iss Logos doctrine may be artificially divided into three 
dimensions: metaphysically, the Logos is the Reality of Realities; “mystically,” it 
is the Reality of Muhammad; and as regards humanity it is the Perfect Man.** 

The term Haqiqatu T-Haqa' iq, Reality of Realities, designates that category 
of Being that marks the first step in which the absolute Oneness of Existence, 
wahdat al-wujud, is removed from its absoluteness. This is the Logos as the 
primordial Self-manifestation already discussed. As such it is the fundamental 
creative activity in and of the universe. As a purely metaphysical category 1t is 
described in terms which clearly indicate Ibn al-‘Arabi’s debt to his Neoplatonic 
predecessors, for it,is the First Intellect (a/-“-Aglu T-Awwal), and the Idea of 
Ideas (Haqiqatu "-Haqadiq).? The Reality of Realities is manifested in the 
universe which “reflects” its absolute perfection. The universe, therefore, must 
needs be perfect; “but while the universe manifests this perfection analytically, 
Man alone (the Perfect Man, not the Animal Man) manifests ıt synthetically.” 

The Logos considered “mystically” is the Reality of Muhammad, or the Spirit 
of Muhammad. It is the active Principle in all revelation and inspiration, the 
means by which the Divine knowledge is transmitted to all Prophets and Saints. 
Yet it is also the one universal Principle which acts through all rational beings.*’ 
The Spirit of Muhammad is not the man Muhammad from Mecca, but rather, 
Muhammad as the active principle of Divine knowledge. All true Prophets, not 
just the man Muhammad, but Moses, Abraham, Jesus, and many more, are but 
manifestations of this single Spirit. This is the central theme of the Fusus al- 
Hikam, “The Bezels of Wisdom,” “a treatise on the nature of God as manifested 
through prophecy, each of its 27 chapters being attached to the logos (kalima) of 
a prophet typifying a particular Divine attribute."? The title of the work 
symbolizes its content. Just as a "bezel" is that which holds a single precious 
jewel, each Prophet is a “bezel” holding and revealing a particular aspect of 
Divine Wisdom. 
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Each of the twenty-seven Prophets discussed in the Fusus 15 called a logos, but 
not the Logos, the latter term being reserved for the Spirit of Muhammad. For 
Ibn al- Arabi everything is a “word” (kalima) of God insofar as it participates in 
the one, universal Principle, the Reality of Realities, but Prophets and Saints are 
especially distinguished in that they perfectly manifest the activity of the 
universal Logos - the Reality of Muhammad.* The relation between the various 
Prophets and Saints and Muhammad (i.e., the Spirit or Reality of Muhammad) 
is like that of a whole and its parts. United in Muhammad is what exists 
separately in them. The Spirit of Muhammad alone comprises all the Divine 
Names, ог the Name Allāh, which is the comprehensive sum of the Names of 
God. Each Prophet and Saint is but the perfect manifestation of a particular 
Divine Name under whose influence he happens to be.?? In fact, according to 
Ibn al- Arabi every rational being 1s under the influence of some Divine Name 
or other, regardless of how poorly it is manifested, or realized. 

Although it 1s highly probable that Ibn al- Arabi and other Muslim authors 
borrowed the term "logos" from the Neoplatonists of Alexandria and the Jewish 
philosophers;?! the Quran itself exhibits the seeds of a Logos doctrine (the latter 
may, of course, also have been influenced by the former). The terms ruh (spirit) 
and kalima (word) are used in the Qur'àn in a fashion that denotes a Logos 
concept, as, for example, in Sura 4:169: "Verily the Messiah, Jesus the son of 
Mary, is but the Apostle of God, and His word which he cast into Mary and a 
spirit from Him.” There is no question but that for Ibn al- Arabi this “word” 
and "spirit" is nothing less than the Reality of Reahties in its dimension of 
Reality of Muhammad manifesting in the "bezel" Jesus. But does this not sound 
suspiciously close to the Christian Logos doctrine? Many Muslims thought it 
did. 

An interpretation of why Prophets are called “logoi” (kalimat) which is more 
congenial to Ibn al- Arabi's thought was offered by al-Qashani (d. A.H. 730) in 
his Commentary оп the Fusus, as Affifi explains: 


Created beings stand to the Universal Essence (the Breath of the Merciful) 
in the same relation as that in which spoken words stand to the human 
breath. And just as the spoken ‘words’ point to something above and 
beyond their forms, i.e. their meaning, so the logoi refer to something 
above and beyond their forms, i.e. their hidden Reality (the Reality of 
Mohammed or the Reality of Realities or God Himself).? 


Once again it is the Perfect Man in which the Reality of Muhammad finds its 
fullest expression. This expression is, however, as explained above, always a 
"singular" expression. These "expressions" are, of course, the many Prophets 
and Saints, each of which is also called a Pole (Qutb) in that he is that perfected 
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link which joins God and the world, the Eternal and the temporal, the Necessary 
and the contingent. 

However, the Pole is not a Prophet or Saint; the Qutb of Qutbs is nothing 
more than the cosmic Principle that has been elaborated at such length, the 
Spint of Muhammad. 

Although it is not always clear whether Ibn al-‘Arabi is referring to the Qutb, 
the Spirit of Muhammad, or to the Prophet who is a Qutb in that he is a perfect 
manifestation of the spirit, as the means by which Divine revelation or 
knowledge is transmitted the Qutb is the true caliph (khalifa).°* “But not so 
much khalifa (representative) of the Prophet as khalifa of God directly . . .; 
accordingly, his authority is more direct and more cogent, even in points of “ilm 
and Shari‘a law, than that of any caliph at Baghdad." Surely Ibn al- Arabi is 
referring to both the Spirit of Muhammad and the particular manifestation of 
that Spirit in a Prophet when he speaks of the Qutb as the true caliph. Along 
with many other Sufis Ibn al- Arabi thought there was always a Qutb, although 
he was usually unknown. If the Qutb is ultimately nothing other than the Spirit 
of Muhammad then, for Ibn al-Arabi, there must of course always be a 
“hidden” Qutb in that the Qutb is the ultimate Rational Principle manifesting 
through God and the universe. On the other hand, Ibn al-‘Arabi argued quite 
specifically (in terms of figh, jurisprudence) for the authority of an invisible, 
unknown caliph, the Qutb, who is a mujtahid (person qualified to conduct 
ijtihad) "not in the ordinary way as having acquired sufficient ‘iim or knowledge 
by study, but by direct acquaintance with the same spiritual sources that the 
Prophet himself drew on for legal decisions.” This sounds very similar to the 
Isma‘ili doctrine of the infallible тат who is forever "incarnating" himself in 
different forms, but Ibn al~“ Arabi does not, like the Isma‘ilis, believe in the 
infallibility of the “external Leader.'^/ The “hidden Іпат” or Qutb (the Reality 
of Muhammad/ Perfect Man) is infallible. 

The Qutb as a cosmic Principle is head of an invisible hierarchy of Prophets 
and Saints which extends from the Pole, the Spirit of Muhammad, through the 
manazil (mystic "stations") in such a way that it remains the One Principle, even 
as it manifests completely in the Perfect Man and in progressively less perfect 
manifestations as Spiritual Masters (Pirs), Sufis, and all rational beings. 

And finally, we come to the third “dimension” of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Logos 
doctrine— its specifically human aspect, al-Insàán al-K4mil, the Perfect Man. The 
one, universal Principle which has hitherto been identified with the Reality of 
Realities and the Reality of Muhammad is but the Divine Self-manifestation 
achieving Self-realization and, as we have seen over and again, it is only in the 
Perfect Man that the Divine Self-manifestation achieves Self-consciousness. 

The human being has a unique role, according to Ibn al“ Arabi, for in the 
human condition lies the potential to “know” God absolutely?* The human 
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being is at once representative of both poles of Reality; “half animal and half 
angel, he serves to transmit to the Cosmos the truth of the divine subject, while 
also acting as the reflecting image of the cosmic object to the divine observer.'?? 
The human being is both the Real and the phenomenal, the spiritual and the 
sensual, the rational and the animal; but only the Perfect Man “combines within 
himself, in harmony, Heaven and Earth within the context of the realization of 
the Oneness of Being." *? “No one,” Ibn al- Arabi says, “knows the dignity of 
Man and his place 1n the universe except those who know how to contemplate 
God perfectly."$! Thus, while every human being is potentially a complete 
microcosm, only the Perfect Man who knows "how to contemplate God 
perfectly" is an actual microcosm which manifests Divine perfection and 
completion. And as has been repeatedly demonstrated, it is only through the 
Perfect Man that "God knows Himself, for he is the manifested consciousness of 
God."? Although all human beings are theoretically capable of perfectly 
realizing their unique status as the intermediary of the Real (al-Haqq) and the 
Phenomenal (khalq), most are not able to do so, for they are "caught up in the 
currents of tension and interrelationship between the two poles, which meet and 
struggle in the human state forever forgetting, in their vice-regal sense of 
identity, that they are also created slaves, and always shirking, in their cosmic 
animality, their responsibility as spiritual beings." Even the Angels’ knowledge 
of God is imperfect, for they only know God as a transcendent Reality divorced 
from the phenomenal universe.** Only the Perfect Man knows God as both the 
Real and the Phenomenal. 

Now in this context we are speaking of real men, perfect in that they perfectly 
manifest the dialectial reality of God and the Universe. However, in just what 
does their perfection consist? As Henri Corbin phrases the question, “Should it 
be supposed that the mystic realizes the type of the Perfect Man ontologically, in 
his very being, that is, can he in person become the perfect theophany of all the 
divine Names and attributes? Or should it be supposed that he realizes it 
noetically by having realized the meaning of the Names in his mystic 
consciousness, that is, by having mystically experienced the meaning of his 
essential unity with the Divine Being?” Modern philosophical commentators 
want to distinguish between two theories. On the one hand there is the mystical 
theory that certain men come to know—they realize—their essential unity with 
the One Reality and through such realization their knowledge of themselves and 
God is perfected.: Ibn al-‘Arabi does not make a distinction between the two 
issues. Man is perfected, according to him, only on the basis of his realization of 
his essential oneness with God; this is what distinguishes the Perfect Man from 
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all others. But the Perfect Man is also a real microcosm, “because he does 
actually manifest all God's attributes and perfections, and such manifestation is 
incomplete without the full realization of his essential unity with God.” 

It should be apparent by now why Ibn al-‘Arabi’s doctrines were often 
denounced as heretical. His Islamic Logos doctrine of the dialectical nature of 
Reality and the manifestation of a Spirit of Muhammad in the man Muhammad 
(and others) sounds like an incarnation theory, plain and simple. The one 
Rational Principle is manifested in such a perfect degree in certain men that they 
deserve to be called the “Vice-regent” of God (al-Khalifa), the "Image" of God 
(al-Sura), and even God himself; “Only two beings rightly call themselves God: 
God Himself who calls Himself Allah in His Books, and the Perfect Man like 
Bàyazid.'** 

Ibn al-‘Arabi’s doctrine of God and the Universe as two complementary and 
correlative aspects of one Reality resulted in bold, paradoxical statements, as, 
for example, in the famous poem from the chapter on Abraham in the Fusus: 


He praises me and I praise Him, 
He worships me and I worship Him. 
In my state of existence I confirm Him, 
As manifest essence I deny Him. 
He knows me, while I know naught of Him, 
J also know Him and perceive Him. 
Where then is His Self-sufficiency, 
Since I help Him and grant Him Bliss? 
It is for this that the Reality created me, 
For I give content to His Knowledge and manifest Him. 
Thus did the message come, 
Its meaning fulfilled in me.9? 


Although Ibn al- Arabi comes perilously close to deifying the Perfect Man, 
which would be the cardinal sin of Islam—shirk, his theosophical system does 
not lead to the doctrine of incarnation (hulu) or identification (ittihad). Even 
the most Perfect Man, Muhammad, is only a logos, not the Logos, which is the 
Reality of Muhammad. Despite his seemingly contradictory statements, 
according to Ibn al- Arabi even the Perfect Man cannot ultimately say, as did 
al-Hallaj, “I am God (the Real)” (Ana 7- Нада), "because, owing to the 
constitution of his mind, he is unable to think all objects of knowledge 
simultaneously, as God thinks them: therefore he is only 'a truth' (haqq), not 
‘the Truth’ (al-Haqq)."? However, Ibn al~ Arabi's doctrine of the Perfect Man 
as the culminative realization of creation whereby God comes to know himself 
has been denounced by members of the ulama all the way down to this century. 
Foremost among the twenty-four heretical doctrines attributed to him by “АШ 
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al-Qàr (Constantinople, A.H. 1294) is “that man stands to God in the same 
relation as the pupil of the eye, which is the instrument of vision, to the eye; i.e., 
man is the means whereby God beholds His creation and knows Himself.””! 

That the Perfect Man, as Qutb, is the true caliph, the true representative of 
God’s law on earth, was but a derivative implication of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s system. 
But it seems safe to assume that this notion was perceived threateningly by the 
political authorities. Although the exact reason is not known, Ibn al- Arabi was 
forced to flee Cairo in 604/1207 when he was threatened with mortal danger on 
account of his doctrines.” 

Despite his “hetrodox” ideas Ibn al- Arabi has been revered in the Islamic 
world for six and a half centuries. The Doctor Maximus (al-Shaykh al-Akbar) 
of Sufism, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s role in the history of Islam has been compared to that 
of Samkára's in Hinduism by one modern scholar.” As more of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
works are translated into European languages the reason for his renown in the 
Islamic world will surely become more widely known. 


University of Kansas JOHN T. LITTLE 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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Islam: A Christian Perspective. By Michael Nazir-Ali. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1983. 185 pp 
$11.95. 


Nazir-Ali, vicar of the cathedral church of Resurrection in Lahore, member of a Zaid: family, 
claims to tell the story of Islam from “a Christian perspective," but actually tells it from a very 
negative perspective. Thus the story remains untold and, essentially, begs for it to be retold 

All its attractive aspects—and there are a number of them—point to an encyclopaedic author. 
Chapter 3 ("The Growth of a Muslim Culture") provides a contemporary empirical account of 
Islam, something welcome, if it 15 accurate Chapter 4 ("Modern Rervival") is concise, informative 
and useful One also finds some remarks to be insightful: the perception of “Arabia” beyond Arabia 
proper, with Arabs being allies to Byzantines or Persians, 1s a helpful reminder in understanding the 
conquering drive of the earliest Muslims (p 35). 

On other issues the author is out of focus: the designation of Muhammad as "Lord of Medina" (p. 
30) 15 not totally historical, and it conveys the wrong impression to both Christians and Muslims. 
"The creation of the legend of [Muhammad's] asceticism” (p. 33) depends upon Sufi, rather than 
directly Christian influences. The Hadith connects Muhammad with Christian monks, in an effort to 
show Christian support of his prophethood rather than as a proof of his ascetic ideals and way of 
life. Again, is ллаа, really, “one of the duties of a Muslim" (p. 117), along with confession of faith, 
prayer, almsgiving, fasting and the pilgrimage? Hossein Nasr has spoken more convincingly about 
the mystical and spiritual meaning of the jihad, as an equivalent to the "invisible warfare" in Eastern 
Christian spirituality! 

But it 1s the consistently and subtly negative depiction of Islam that makes the book troubling 
The author's sentiment against Muhammad as a person is abysmal He confesses that his “quarrel 1s 
really with the perfectly gratuitous assumption that the sincerity of the followers of a religion implies 
the sincerity of its founder” (p. 142), thus divorcing Muhammad from the Muslims, as “surely even 
today there are many sincere followers of religious sects whose leaders are charlatans of the worst 
description" (p. 41)! He questions the Muslim claim that Islam 1s non-racial by pointing to Islamic 
castes in Pakistan (p 39). He volunteers his own value judgement that “a despotic Universal 
Caliphate 1s impractical and unwise in this age of democracy and nationalism" (p 48); he 1s 
condescending to the harshness of punishment for apostasy, because "if such things could happen in 
Christianity despite the non-violent nature of Jesus' teaching, how much easier for them to happen 
in Islam which was born in the midst of war?" (pp. 128-29). He acknowledges that “Sa‘udi Arabia 
has taken technological developments furthest among the Muslim countries,” but m the same 
breath he states that "it has the most backward political system...” (p 141). 

The author implies that Islamic liberalism ts close to “the teachings, if not the person of, Jesus of 
Nazareth" (p. 138)—a kind of spiritual imperialism—and that any revival of liberalism means closer 
ties with Christianity, rather than a revitalization of the /s/amic revival tradition! He proposes that 
Christians must clanfy for the Muslims the distinction between diakonia and kerygma (as if there 
were such a distinction), as a way of easing their anxiety towards Christian proselytism (p. 149)! The 
book concludes with a prayer in which the author prays (1s he asking or telling God?) that "only 
Christ can assuage the spiritual hunger which ıs so often seen in the Muslim world today" (p 166)' 

In subtle and direct ways the author muzzles any attempt for an enlightened dialogue The book is 
rather a case-study about Muslim-Christian relations—what they do not need to be 

University of Waterloo d DANIEL J. SAHAS 

Waterloo, Ontario 


A Guide to the Contents of the Qur'an. By Faruq Sherif London Ithaca Press, 1985. 165 pp. £15.00. 


The shorter Chapters of The Qur*an. Translated by Thomas B. Irving. Kuala Lumpur: M.A J Beg, 
1986. 95 pp n.p 


Creation and the Teaching of the Qur'an. By Thomas J O'Shaughnessy [Biblica et Orientalia, 40.] 
Rome. Biblical Institute Press, 1985. vu plus 100 pp $6 00, paper. 
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The field of Quranic studies seems to move by leaps and bounds quite rarely when compared to 
some other disciplines, most frequently it seems to shuffle along in its own narrow environment, 
seldom feeling the effects of other scholarly activities. These three books display the very slow 
movement of the field quite clearly. 

Faruq Sherif provides a primarily narrative restructuring of the Qur’fn into topics. the Creator 
and His creatures; the Prophet and the Qur'ün; the previous bearers of the divine message, some 
historical events, faith and religion, the other world; and commandments. The scriptural citations 
are generally provided with some contextual material in order to help the explication The work may 
be of use to beginning students trying to find their way around this often mysterious scripture. 

The shorter Chapters of the Qur'an provides the translation of suras 78 through 114 by T B. 
Irving from his First American Version. The rendition avoids King James's English so favored by 
many translators of religious texts, but does not slip into American slang either. Intelligibility in the 
translation has not been sacrificed in the attempt to imitate the Arabic (compare S. 95:5, “the dregs 
on the bottom" vs. Arberry "the lowest of the low,” Arabic, asfala safilina) Each sura has begn 
prefaced by a treatment of its place of revelation and its general theme. Irving expresses the hope 
that this small format Qur'ün-section will become a “chapbook” for Muslims апа all others. 

O'Shaughnessy's book is a reprint of four of his articles: "Creation from nothing"; “Man's creation 
from clay and from seed”, “Creation with wisdom and the word"; and "God's purpose in creation.” 
All were first published in the early 1970s. Added to these chapters is a new contribution, 
“Resurrection as a new creation.” While O'Shaughnessy recognizes that “the Quran never sets forth 
a detailed theology of creation," he hopes that his work will prove useful to the radical evaluation of 
the sources by means of scientific criticism as conducted by modern Muslims Whether Muslims will 
embrace the methods identified with Orientalism which are displayed here, however, or will produce 
their own sense of "scientific criticism" is still open to question, but seems likely to be decided in 
favor of the latter. Despite the probable good intentions of the author, the work is unlikely to 
accomplish its stated aim. 


University of Calgary A. RIPPIN 
Calgary, Alberta 


Islamic Concept of God. By Mohammad Zia Ullah London: Kegan Paul International, 1984. xi plus 
115 pp. Index. $26 95. 


The Islamic Concept of God presents various attributes of the God of Islam in twenty-six brief 
chapters. The attributes, among them Unity and Mercy, are established through arguments based on 
rationalistic premises, and adorned with verses in Arabic, Persian and Urdu. The author's English is 
elegant The Persian verse translations are often excellent, the present reviewer has no knowledge of 
Urdu. 

This book is a gently apologetic, rather than strictly scholarly work The author, of Pakistani 
nationality and a lawyer by profession, is an example of a still large class of cultured, earnestly 
religious, and forward-looking subcontinental gentlemen. Students and scholars who have not yet 
had the pleasure of associating with such persons will gain an appreciation of their world-view from 
Mr Zia Ullah. 


University of Toronto MAHMOUD M AYOUB 
Toronto, Ontario 


Eight Lives: A Study of the Hindu-Muslim Encounter. By Raymohan Gandhi. Albany. State University 
of New York Press, 1986 x plus 359 pp Bibliography References and Notes Index. $12.95, 
paper, $39.50, cloth. 


Raymohan Gandhi, grandson of both Mohandas K Gandhi and Chakravartí Rajagopalachari, has 
read widely in English-language secondary works, and some documents, and has pondered deeply 
the tragic pattern of Hindu and Muslim communal relations in the Indian sub-continent. Hoping to 
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contribute to a greater sympathy between the two communities, he has written profiles of eight of 
the most prominent Muslims of this past century: Sayyid Ahmed Khan, Fazlul Huq, Muhammad Аһ 
Jinnah, Muhammad Iqbal, Muhammad Alt, Abul Kalam Azad, Liaqat Ali Khan and Zakir Husain 
Even those familar with the history of this period will learn from the intelligent and gracefully 
written portraits of this book. They strive to show each subject personally and psychologically and 
to situate each in the particular hiftorical context in which his strengths and weaknesses came into 
play 

The reader will find suggestive insights into particular happenings but no overall analysis that 
shapes the whole Indeed the weakest part of the book 1s the introduction which accepts without 
question the categories of Hindu and Muslim, as they emerged in this century, and then reads that 
division into the past An analysis of the process by which these categories came to be primary, by 
which certain symbols of each religion became important, will have to be told elsewhere. There are 
many ways of ' being Muslim," for example, even in this past century, and a focus on public symbols 
of community ts only one 

The publisher has been motivated by economy in producing this book. No one will complain of a 
lack of dust jacket or the use of basic design. But the failure to proofread carefully and to make the 
end notes both more complete and more accessible does injustice to a book as attractive as this 


University of California BARBARA D METCALF 
Davis, California 


Journey to the Lord of Power: A Sufi Manual on Retreat. By Ibn “Arabi Translated from the Arabic 
by Rabia Harris. New York Inner Traditions International, 1981. Illustrations 144 pp $8 95, 
paper. 


The Unveiling of Love: Sufism and the Remembrance of God. By Sheikh Muzaffer Ozak al-Jerrahi 
al-Halveti Translated from the Turkish by Muhtar Holland. New York: Inner Traditions 
International, 1981. 201 pp $10 95. 


The American branch of the Halveti Jerrahi Order, which has been active for the last few years, 
has published two books on mystical problems While the scholar tends to be very critical of studies 
written by contemporary Sufi leaders who seek followers in the West, the book by Sheikh Muzaffar 
(not Muzzaffar, as unfortunately it appears on the title page!) Ozak 1s a pleasant surprise. The 
well-known Turkish Jerrahi leader first offers a brief autobiography and then introduces his disciples 
to various aspects of Sufism He begins with. Affection and leads them to Love of God, which 
certainly is the heart of true Sufism. The second part deals with Remembrance, dhikr, and The 
Mystery of Whirling, and the last part speaks of the basis of Sufism, namely the shari‘a “The mystic 
path leads nowhere without the sacred law"—a sentence which should be remembered by many of 
those who call themselves “Sufis” in the West A special chapter 1s devoted to the spiritual guide and 
the novice's duties toward him; the “purity of intention" is duly stressed, and the central condition 
for the Muslim, that of constant purity, is elaborated, as also prayers for the ablutions are taught. 
Furthermore khalwa ("seclusion") is discussed, and the book ends with some fatwas by the famous 
seventeenth-century Turkish theologian Ebu Su‘ud in favor of mystical whirling, sama‘ 

Thus the book, translated into very readable English without losing the flavor of the Turkish 
original, gives an all around introduction to Sufism as taught by a modern master. As it 1s 
customary, he quotes numerous verses, particularly by Yunus Emre (d ca. 1321), but also by other 
Turkish poets, and offers nice anecdotes, some of which have been told and retold in different 
contexts for centuries (for instance the story on p 36 is already found in “Irdq!’s ° Ushsháq пата). 
Thus the reader gets a feeling for the way Sufi instruction has been carried on through the centuries 

However, I feel that a sentence like: “Dance and whirl with the Divine Love!" at the beginning of 
chapter 7 might be misleading for those who have not yet read the last chapters which deal with the 
Divine Law, with the hardships on the Path and the duties of the wayfarer, and could lead them to 
an attitude which was blamed already by Hujwirl and Sand’ in the early Middle Ages, who saw that 
Sufism attracted many who regarded it only as music and dancing A different sequence of the 
chapters, and the quotation of some more critical approaches to зат“, as they are found in many of 
the classical handbooks of Sufism, would have been helpful 
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Another flaw, on a different level, is the lack of an index with explanations of the names—how 
will an American disciple know anything about Maturidi and “Uways al-Qarni, about Niyazi and 
ShibII, who appear almost without distinction and, of course, without the dates of their death? If the 
book should be reissued, such an explanatory index would be essential, for it would help the readers 
to see Sufism in its historical context, and even though one might discard history as a merely 
external shell, still ıt is important because only in this shell the various internal aspects of Sufism 
could find their expression 

The second book in the same series deals with a short treatise by Ibn ‘Arabı, written in 1204 in 
Konya, ın which the Magister Magnus gives advice to the disciple who undergoes the spiritual 
retreat. This Risalat al-anwar exists in numerous manuscripts and two printed versions; the 
translator has used the edition with the commentary of Jill (Damascus 1929). The Introduction by 
Sheikh Muzaffer Ozan offers some legends about Ibn ‘Arabi, which are followed by a short 
biography of the author, wntten by Tosun Bayrak. The translation of the difficult text reads very 
well and captures the mood of Ibn “‘Arabl’s writing Only someone who has tried to translate Ibn 
“Arabs style, in which every word resounds with allusions and is charged with meaning, can 
appreciate the amount of work that has gone into thus booklet The author describes the ascending 
revelations which the Sufi experiences in the khalwa, thus we have a fine psychological study which, 
in a certain way, 1s comparable to Najmuddin Kubrá's teachings in the Fawa th al-jamál (ed. Fritz 
Meier, Wiesbaden 1963). Most of the problems which are central are the relation between 
prophethood and sainthood (with the important statement that the gurb belongs directly to the heart 
of Muhammad). We find an interesting discussion about wagt, the Divine Moment in which the Sufi 
is taken out of the flow of time and experiences the Nunc Aeternum, and many more details which 
were to form the basis of most later Sufi works in poetry and prose The translator has added a 
considerable number of notes from Jis commentary; I must confess that 1 found the text almost 
easier to understand without most of them However, for a careful study of the Ibn * Arabi's system 
they are of course very valuable 

The translator had added a useful glossary in which all terms used in the text are explained briefly. 
(One would have liked a sign for the long u in words like mustahitkun to show that it is the plural, 
not the nunation ) The only term with which I feel slightly uneasy is the sarir ar-rahmaniyya, 
"Throne of Mercy" - is it not rather the level of "Being the Merciful" and not merely "mercy"? Terms 
of this kind, hke hagqaniyya, occur frequently in later Sufi texts and point to the level of a certain 
Divine quality. But this is a minor point for which the translator will probably have a plausible 
explanation 

Unfortunately, the book does not contain a bibliography, the reader who wants to know more 
about Ibn “Arab! would appreciate а list of books, such as those by A.A АЛП, H.S Nyberg, H. 
Corbin, S.H Nasr, R.J.W Austin and others to continue his studies, It should be added that the 
calligraphies in the Journey to the Lord of Power, taken from the Ulu Cami in Bursa, are both 
beautiful and meaningful, 

Both volumes will be appreciated by students of Sufism and should be read by those interested in 
the spiritual tradition of Islam. 


Harvard University ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Shi"ism and Social Protest. Edited by R.I Cole and Nikki R Keddie. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1986 x plus 325 pp $40 00, cloth, $12.95, paper 


This volume of eleven essays on contemporary Shi‘ism and politics already has received much- 
deserved critical praise. The articles, on topics including post-revolution Iranian domestic and 
foreign policy, women in Iran, the Shia in Lebanon, Iraq, Afghanistan, and Saudia Arabia, as well 
as the reaction to the Islamic Revolution among Muslim activists in Egypt and Russian 
“Orientalists,” suggest local conditions are a greater influence on the behavior of non-Iranian Shi! 
communities outside Iran than events in Iran itself. Thus they challenge the recent Western, 
especially Amencan, hysteria about the potential impact of the Iranian expenence within the region, 
as well as provide invaluable information about previously little-explored dimensions of Shi‘ism and 
the Islamic Revolution. 
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Ramazani's essay, for example, suggests that the threat of Iran exporting the revolution to its Gulf 
neighbors is minimal. Yeganeh and Keddie demonstrate the diversity of views during and after the 
revolution on the role of women. Edwards’s essay on the Shia in recent Afghan history and 
Matthee's article on the Egyptian activists! views of the revolution offer important, previously 
unavailable, information. Atkin's essay on the change in Russian scholars' views on the nature of 
Shr'ism and Iranian history demonstrates that they misjudged both—Just as had many in the West, 
albeit for different reasons 

This book deserves the attention of the general public. Certainly the producers of the recent, 
rather silly, PBS Frontline documentary on Iran since the revolution would have learned much from 
close attention to these essays. 


University of California ANDREW NEWMAN 
Los Angeles, Califorma 


Muslim Women. Edited by Freda Hussain New York: St. Martin's Press, 1984. 228 pp. $22 50 


Woman in Islam. By Wiebke Walther Montclair: Abner Schram, 1981. 204 pp. Photographs. Charts. 
$35.00. 


Marriage and Sexuality in Islam: A Translation of al-Ghazüli's Book on the Etiquette of Marriage from 
the Ihyà'. By Madelain Farah. Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1984 xn plus 126 pp. 
Indices, $20 00 


That the study of Islamic women has attracted wide general interest of late needs no more 
testimony than the greatly increased number of volumes on many of the aspects related to Muslim 
women’s customs, roles and legal circumstances The above listed are three fairly recent 
contributions to this growing literature. 

The first, Muslim Women, is a collection of essays, a format that enjoys populanty these days but 
which seems unavoidably to present certain problems. The editor, Freda Hussein, confesses early her 
intention to explore the subject through a multi-disciplinary approach. This the collection 
accomplishes, but the range of both approaches and subject matters is sufficiently broad that one 
wishes for a bit more theme or continuity. Nonetheless the individual contnbutions are useful, on the 
whole, and the book can serve as an excellent reference for specific topics. 

Perhaps the most thoroughly researched essay is that by Barbara Stowasser on “The Status of 
Women їп Early Islam " An accomplished Arabist, the author draws on the Qur'an, Hadith and 
Tafsir to present an encompassing view of the circumstances of women in the early days of the faith. 
This piece is followed by an essay of Freda Hussain and Kamelia Radwan on the Islamic revolution 
in Iran and its implications for women. (The rationale for including these two under the rubric of 
“the ideal” seems somewhat dubrous.) The authors of this second essay lay out the arguments of 
Islamic fundamentalists and Marxists, themselves rejecting both (along with Westernism) in favor of 
the interpretations of Ali Shanat: The underlying theme of the article, as well as of Hussein's brief 
introduction to the book as editor, 1s that true Islam 15 to be found in the period of the Prophet’s 
lifetime and the revelation of the Qur'àn, not in subsequent history. 

Of the three essays in the next section on role changes, the most rewarding is Leila Ahmad's work 
on early feminist movements in Turkey and Egypt (which 1s, however, much the same material she 
treats in a similar essay in Azizah al-Hibri's Women in Islam, 1982) The article is well written, and 
reveals the author as a Western-style feminist apparently less persuaded than some other Muslim 
women scholars of the importance of a distinctive Arab/ Muslim brand of feminism. The selection by 
Debbie Gerner on the evolving position of women in Arab-Islamic countnes, also in this section, 
unfortunately contributes little material not already available, though it does present a readable 
overview Anne-Marie Nisbet's treatment of French Maghrebian novels would be very interesting if 
one had read the works in question, but short of that leaves the reader at somewhat of a distance 
from the material 

The last section of the book contains contextual essays on women in five areas Heather Strange's 
essay on Malaysia ts interesting for its descriptions of ceremony but rather thin in terms of putting 
the ritual (as the author promises to do) in the context of Islamic fundamentalism. Norma Salem 
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writes a good article on the recent history of women and the law in Tunisia, but again one wishes for 
more attention to the implications for women's status of the rise of fundamentalists (whom she does 
mention and prefers to call integralists). The first-hand experience of Hind A. Khattab and Syeda 
Greiss al-Daeiff їп female education in Egypt makes their essay come alive, and Freda Hussein's 
strong contnbution on women in the development of Pakistan is most interesting in its analysis of 
the events under Bhutto and Zia al-Haqq and their implications for women. Carolyn Fleuhr- 
Lobban’s brief and well-done piece 1s admittedly personal and tells us somewhat more about the 
work of this anthropologist than about women in the Sudan. 

A quite different kind of presentation is made in Wiebke Walther's Woman in Islam. A social and 
cultural historian rather than an Islamicist as such, the author moves а bit tentatively through an 
early examination of the origins of Islam and the circumstances of women in Qur'àn, law and 
tradition. She begins to hit her stride when she examines aspects of the development of Islamic 
culture, spicing the narrative with anecdotes and insights into the lives of women often unavailable 
to the reader of more standard historical texts. She offers glimpses into women's daily lives in 
succeeding periods of history and provides bnef vignettes of individuals, many of whom continue to 
serve as role models for Islamic women Particularly entertaining are the descriptions of the personal 
encounters between women and men, fashions in clothing and jewelry, and scenes of courtly life in 
the golden ages of Islam. 

What makes this volume especially enjoyable is the addition of a large number (137) of color and 
black and white plates. These are accompanied by quite detailed explanations (with more 
information provided at the end of the book) Looking through these illustrations, taken mainly 
from the art of Turkey, Iran and India, is like spending the afternoon in a museum of Islamic art 
with an interesting guide. The volume as a study of women is certainly not as comprehensive as its 
title might suggest, and there 1s much that it does not cover It 1s descriptive rather than analytical, 
and as long as one understands that the author deals primarily with only one segment of society, is 
pleasant reading 

The third volume considered here, Marriage and Sexuality in Islam, is a revision of Madelain 
Farah's doctoral dissertation for the University of Utah. Although the author presumably has 
reworked it to make it more readable for a general audience, the notes to the text are quite complete 
and provide the interested student of Islam access to a number of sources in Arabic and English. 

The title of this book too may promise somewhat more than it actually contains, and Farah's 
suggestion that al-GhazAl's works were the Masters and Johnson of the Islamic world is surely 
misleading. The volume 18 a translation, with lengthy introduction, of the twelfth book of Abü 
Hamid Al-Ghazüli's луй’ (Лит al-Din, dealing specifically with the rules of conduct for marriage 
It treats the advantages and disadvantages of matnmony, the personal qualities of males and females 
conducive to a successful partnership, the obligations of husbands and wives toward each other, and 
proper etiquette 1n marriage 

To provide access for the general reader to any part of the Jhya’is an important service, and 
Farah's translation is smooth and readable. The very brief introduction she provides to the life and 
works of al-Ghazàli the man is not adequate, though the rest of her introduction on marriage and 
sexuality in pre-Islamic Arabia and elements of marriage and divorce in Islam are.clear summaries 
particularly useful to those who come fresh to the question of family relations in Islam. The author 
provides some material less often dealt with in the section on al-GhazAli's sufistic approach to 
marriage. In general the introduction succeeds quite well in weaving together background 
information on various aspects of male-female relations (familial and specifically sexual) with what 
al-Ghazili himself has to say on these various subjects. 

This book will be useful to those who wish to have fuller access to the range of al-Ghazali’s 
thought, and specifically to those who are interested in issues of male-female relations and the 
enduring influence of this important thinker's perspective on such issues. Appendices include a 
chronological list of al-Ghazáli's works and a glossary of terms; a quite full bibliography and index 
are also provided. 


Harvard Divinity School JANE I. SMITH 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Das Arztebankett. Aus arabischen Handschriften übersetzt und mit einer Einleltung sowie Anmerkungen 
versehen von Felix Klein-Franke. By Abu |-Hasan al-Muhtàr al-Hasan ibn ‘Abdim. Stuttgart 
Hippokrates Verlag, 1984. 323 pp. DM 49.80. 


The only excuse for the review of this book by a medical man can be that Ibn Butlin was a 
doctor, and that “Da‘wat al-atibbà? “аа madhab Kallla wa-Dimna" is a ‘paramedical’ literary 
product by this important Arab writer of the eleventh century As Klein-Franke explains, Ibn Butlán 
worked in the overlapping era of two periods in Arabic medicine, at the time the translation of 
Greek, mainly Hippocratic and Galenic medical as well as Platonic and Anstotelian philosophical 
literature came to completion—the Arabic medical world now had the possibility of at least two 
roads the ‘dogmatic’ acceptance of classical truth or the ‘empiric’ digestion of the new knowledge 
Ibn Butlán, as shown in his controversy with Ibn Ridwan, seems to have emphasized the second 
possibility In fact, little of this attitude is visible in the work before us It treats, in a satirical way, 
the difficulties a young doctor from Baghdad faces when he attempts to enter the medical 
community of the provincial town of Mayyafariqin. The sheikh of the doctors, whose consent for his 
establishment is necessary, exposed him to an examination by doctors already working їп the town. 
The examination, in five medical disciplines, takes place during a ‘banquet’, at which the young 
doctor is present, but hindered to partake. Ibn Buflün's story exposes the greed, the self- 
contentedness and the dogmatic attitude of the established doctors. The young man appears as 
ignorant and has to give up his intention to practice in Mayyafanain 

The examiner’s questions give an idea of the problems prevalent in at least part of Arabic 
medicine in the eleventh century. Perhaps even more so does the added commentary of Ibn Atrad! 
Al-Arsadyaqi, like Ibn Butlin a Nestorian Christian from Baghdad. Ibn Atradi takes most of the 
questions posed during the examination seriously and tries to answer them at the request of a 
colleague. Klein-Franke comments: with stupid earnestness unappreciative of the humor of the 
work. (Perhaps it would be kinder to say: in the true spirit of a man who has chosen the ‘dogmatic’ 
way of acceptance of a great body of knowledge.) 

What is the use of this book apart from the historical and literary interest and pleasure it 
provides? The question seems justified as a well-known medical publishing house has produced it. 
Can a doctor 'profit' from it? Is the question of 'acceptance' of theoretical knowledge still in any way 
valid for today's medicine? The answer may be a reserved "yes" in the field of medical education. 
Part of it—at least in Europe— provides an enormous number of facts without relation to (and 
training in) daily problems of patients. As part of this system, examinations are sometimes forced 
upon medical students with a remarkable likeness to those described in the ‘Banquet’ Maybe, a 
book like Ibn Butlün's can open the eyes of some modern day medical humanists to the futility of 
some of our educational methods Quite another point 18 the one of acceptance of 'experimental 
medicine into the accepted body of dogma, a point.not altogether without importance for some parts 
of the Islamic world today. 

Klein-Franke's edition 1s published in well-nigh bibliophilic style, at a modest price There are a 
few mistakes in the pagination of references (p. 34; p. 46). The annotations (90 pages) are very 
helpful for the uninitiated reader and a rich bibliography is added. 


Paul- Lechler Hospital AH VAN SOEST 
Tuebingen 


Egypt in the Reign of Muhammad All. By Afaf Lutfi Al-Sayyid Marsot [Cambridge Middle East 
Library] Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1984. x plus 300 pp Bibliography, Index. 
$49 50 


The author sets out to uncover the economic bases for the reforms of Muhammad ‘Ali, which 
created the Egyptian nation-state. Her main thesis 1s that these reforms had their origins in the 
preceding Mamluk period but she really succeeds in demonstrating that the grandiose scale of his 
reforms were inevitably to revolutionize Egyptian society Her orginal view of Muhammad “АП as 
the ultimate mercantilist 1s quite convincing and explains the limitations of the regime he established. 
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Marsot combined archival research with a critical reading of secondary sources Only one small 
criticism; Marsot's view of the Syrian community in Egypt is incomplete Fortunately, one year later, 
this lacuna was filled by the research of Thomas Philipp, The Syrians in Egypt, 1725-1975 
(Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden GMBH, 1985). 


Institut quebecois de recherche sur la culture NORMA SALEM 
Montreal, Quebec 


Les Ordres mystiques dans l'Islam Cheminements et situation actuelle. Edited by A Popovic & G. 
Vernstein. [Recherches d'histoire et de sciences sociales, 13 ] Paris École des Hautes Études en 
Sciences Sociales, 1986, 324 pp. Index 190F, paper. 


As the introduction makes clear, the essays included in this work emerged from a round table of 
islamicists held in Paris in 1982 Setting themselves against the established work of J Spencer 
Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam (1971) and taking cognizance of the recent work of Richard 
Gramlich on the Shi'ite orders in Iran, the participants sought to bring together current information 
from across the Muslim world. The results taken as a whole highlight the continued growth of the 
study of Sufi orders, a trend often ignored in the rush to understand (prove the existence of?) an 
Islamic revival. 

Joseph Fletcher's comments on the Naqshbandis in China fit well enough with other examples of 
Sufi orders as resisters of the central state, Fanny Colonna's ресе on Algeria to name just one Their 
link to merchant capital seems clear enough. Alexandre Popovic continues here his presentation of 
source matenal on the Sufis in the Balkans; Nicole Grandin does the same for Libya. Where the 
textual tradition 1s more developed the writers note the growing repertoire of books sadly still 
neglected by both cultural and social historians, cultural anthropologists and the like. Here the essay 
of Frederik De Jong, like many of his preceding ones, adds a number of references by country and 
by order. Several authors study Sufism in tribal contexts where the state is weak including B.G 
Martin with Togo and Jean-Louis Tnaud with West Africa more generally. Other authors touch on 
the order in “Russian Road" type-states where the orders are illegal or in limbo, Klaus Kreiser on 
Turkey, Alexandre Bennigsen on Central Asia. 


Temple University PETER GRAN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvama 


Shah "Abd al-“Aziz: Puritanism, Sectarian Polemics and Jihad. By Saiyid Athar Abbas Riz. 
Canberra. Ma’rifat Publishing House, 1982. хи plus 609 pp. A $38. 


Those upon whom the love and enchantment of Delhi have fallen do not enjoy studying the tragic 
twilight years from 1176/1762 to 1246/1831 with which this book deals, but the history of talented, 
able and strong men tearing apart a noble heritage, of treachery, deceit and blindings, is tersely told 
as a mere backdrop to this brilliant account of the intellectual achievements of the time and an 
assessment of their long-term contribution to social and religious thought 

The resultant study re-maps the presently accepted scholarly pre-suppositions with regard at least 
to some of the following Shi‘1-Sunmi discourse, the attitude of reforming Indian Islam to the Indian 
environment and Sufism, to the incoming modern West, to Jiidd against Sikh and Chnstian—and 
there is yet more. Rizvi writes in a voluminous, detailed, unemotional manner and most effectively 
"deadpans" and "de-bunks" all kinds of notions that in places have been read back into earlier 
times—for example, that the territorial division of Muslim from Hindu had something Islamically 
inevitable in it, that the ideas of Muhammad b. “Abd al-Wahháb NajdI were directly copied in India, 
that Indian Islam had to “modernize” along basically Western lines, that various Muslim movements 
in Bengal were revolutionary when they were often desperate resorts to violence after trying every 
other method 
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Rizvi’s lifetime of scholarship is paying nch dividends to his readers: no other scholar has to such 
telling effect read through the relevant manuscripts, lithographs and printed books in all the main 
centers in India/ Pakistan including notably Delhi, Hyderabad (Deccan), Patna, Lucknow, Lahore 
and Karachi as well as those in London. 

To choose one outstanding contribution, where other readers would have singled out any one of 
five others, this book contains the first detailed account in a European language of the history of the 
Shia in the Delhi region at this time. Mainly the author concentrates on the Tuhfa-1 Ithna 
‘ashaniyya of 1204/1789 of Shih ‘Abd al“ А22 and the refutations thereof, but in the telling of this 
much of the history is told. The author gives very extensive summaries and paraphrases This is 
especially important in that the book itself is hardly known outside the circles of learned Muslims in 
India and Pakistan though it has circulated and been used in west Asia. Its arguments and method 
have had a disastrous effect on relations between the two groups of Muslims worldwide. Tragically 
this is the sháh's greatest legacy to enduring intellectual history. Rizvi also makes widely known for 
the first time the very able refutations of the attack on the Shifa. He takes the greatest care not to 
give his own views and to be totally objective in the manner of the senior social scientists. In view of 
the difficulty of obtaining texts, of the danger to one's health of unrestricted use of Urdu on 
microfilm, of the innate difficulty of deciphering manuscript and hthograph апа the absence of 
adequate translation, Rizvi has put all western scholars in his debt for at least a generation 

One outcome of the generous paraphrase and quotation 1s to make the book large in size. It was 
printed at Lucknow and ts commendably free of errors and printers’ quirks. The days when one 
could get a scholarly book from India more cheaply than from elsewhere are drawing to a close. The 
international community of scholarship will be the poorer when hundreds of pages of 
translation/ paraphrase from a specialist literature will have to be eliminated. This volume is part of 
a number of works either published or promised as forthcoming by Rizvi. Together they will 
constitute a monumental socio-cultural and intellectual history of the Shi‘a of India enjoyed by few 
other communities 


University of California NOEL O. KING 
AND 
London SAEED AKHTAR RIZVI 


The Arab Predicament, Arab Political Thought and Practice Since 1967. By Fouad Ajami. Cambridge 
Cambridge University Press, 1981. xvi plus 220 pp n.p 


The Emergence of Pan-Arabism in Egypt. By Israel Gershoni. Tel Aviv: The Shiloah Center for 
Middle Eastern and African Studies, Tel Aviv University, 1981. 142 pp. n.p. 


In these two volumes we find ample corroboration for the view that the intellectual may be 
distinguished from the academician as being a master of the broad brush rather than a deep scholar 
of narrow matters. Fouad Ajami's brush covers Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, and even Iran from 1967 until shortly after the overthrow of the Shah He focuses less 
on the major political figures than on the remarks of their supporters and critics in order to sketch 
out the intellectual context for the different crises that arose during this period of time. Gershon, on 
the other hand, limits himself to an account of what Egyptian men of letters and statesmen said 
about Pan-Arabism in the late 1930s, though he also broadens the topic to include some earlier and 
even a few non-Egyptian writers. Notwithstanding the more restricted focus of his inquiry, Gershon: 
15 as superficial or as uncritical in his presentation as Ajami: both content themselves with 
descriptions and summaries of these discussions, carefully eschewing critical analyses. 

From Ajami one is inclined to desire more, for by dint of his intimate knowledge of the culture, 
language, and people of the Arab Middle East and the Anglo-Saxon West—having been raised and 
schooled in the one, then professionally trained in the other, eventually making it his home—he is 
one of a very few social scientists capable of explaining the one to the other. What is more, he has a 
fine grasp of English style and a rare ability to select the arresting metaphor which captures the 
salient aspect of complex phenomena. Unfortunately, form gets in the way of content here. Ajami 
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does not use his many talents to sift through the complicated debates of the era in order to settle 
upon a vision of a less troubled Arab world. Instead, adopting the stance of a sophisticated 
raconteur or worldly journalist, he strives to capture the spint, the mentality, the intellectual attitude 
of the era in pithy aperçus and telling phrases culled indiscriminately from friend and foe Не 1s so 
Intent upon providing an overview that he never pauses to question the preconceptions behind, or 
the logic in, the phrases of those whom he quotes and frequently neglects to consider what cause 
they ultimately serve In the closing paragraphs, Ajami attempts to excuse his reluctance to evaluate 
the particular worth of the various policies and opinions he has identified as dominant at different 
moments and to suggest how their failure might be overcome as a consequence of his fidelity to the 
demands of historical understanding 

Such a plea ts not sufficient It does not justify his uncritical presentation of conflicting positions 
throughout the volume Far from hindenng understanding, query and evaluation bring to light the 
presuppositions and unstated arguments that further or deepen it, That the debates and events of the 
era led to various proposals and policies being rejected or ignored does not mean that this ought to 
have happened. Adequate historica] understanding leads to discerning political judgment, not to 
aloof neutralism Moreover, Ajami 1s ultimately neither as impartial nor as objective as he would 
like to appear. On the one hand, his analysis leads to a Darwinian view that the fittest ideas survive; 
on the other, he subtly plumbs for secularism as the only sensible hope for the future, while 
undermining the different faces of religious fundamentalism by inuendo. 

Finally, Ajam must be faulted for his indifference to scholarly standards His translations from 
Arabic are inconsistent and sometimes incorrect (“civilization” and even “education”—the first in the 
text, the second in the corresponding footnote, see p. 39, n. 23—rather than “culture” for thaqafah 
and the failure to translate ‘awdah in n 21 to p 95 as against notes 23-24 and the text of p. 96) as 
are his transliterations (for example, al-Daw‘a for al-Da wa, al-Taqqadum for al-Tagaddum, al- 
mustwarda for al-mustawrada, and Sayyid Qutb on p 116 versus Sayyed Qutb on p. 165) 
Frequently, the subjects and verbs of sentences do not agree, tenses of verbs are not appropriate, and 
words are not spelled correctly In addition, there are numerous typographical errors. 

Such are the shortcomings of an otherwise interesting, instructive, even thought-provoking book 
Ajami's famibarity with the debates and awareness of their background permit him to point to a 
logical progression of thought in a tumultuous period and to put seemingly senseless political actions 
into perspective He tells a marvelous story and sheds light on movements as well as individuals who 
have hitherto been largely ignored. Ultimately, however, the eclecticism and uncritical narrative that 
make his tale so entertaining cause опе to wonder whether it 1з likely or plausible. 

Gershon: strives for neither the brilliance nor the sweeping vista of Ajamu, but is content to 
demonstrate his scholarly grasp of the basic issues and familiarity with the relevant literature. The 
text and footnotes are packed with informative references to the principal spokesmen for Pan- 
Arabism as well as to other studies of it And Gershoni 1 sufficiently knowledgeable about the 
different aspects of the learned debate concerning its emergence that he can succinctly summarize 
them, then uncontroversially identify the place of his own study within it. Moreover, he provides an 
extensive bibliography at the end of the volume which will be of benefit to anyone wishing to do 
further research on this topic. 

Unfortunately, further research or at least more delving into the arguments presented here will still 
be necessary, for Gershon: does not provide anything more than a summary presentation of the 
different historical events in the development of Pan-Arabism. For example, though he carefully 
documents Muhammad Husayn Haykal's shift from Pharaomc isolationism and Egyptian 
nationalism to Islamic-Arab Egyptianism and nascent Pan-Arabism, he never inquires into what 
prompted it Even when he pauses to consider a number of powerful attacks on Pharaonic 
isolationism in a subsequent chapter, he does not relate them to Haykal’s shift Nor does he explain 
how the many different historical developments which he does identify as ansing dunng the 1930s 
contributed to the emergence of Pan-Arabist thinking. Gershoni 1s aware of the many details, but 
does not attempt to account for how they are inter-connected His unwillingness to reflect upon the 
implications of the arguments he quotes sometimes leads him to allude to tantalizing opinions which 
are never followed up. when quoting a statement of Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid to prove that he was in 
favor of an apolitical Pan-Arabism, Gershon: extends the quote beyond the words which prove his 
point (“Culturally, Pan-Arabism as possible. You will find that tt 1s on the increase all over the Near 
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East, but it 1$ not political.”) to al-Sayyid's assertion that “Pan-Arabism as a political movement is 
really an invention of a Bntish Journalist" (see p. 66, n 128) and then lets the matter drop without 


further comment. Faults in English usage and typographical errors also detract from the merit of the 
book. 


University of Maryland CHARLES E. BUTTERWORTH 
College Park, Maryland 


Towns and townsmen of Ottoman Anatolia: Trade, crafts and food production in an urban setting, 
1520-1650. By Suraiya Faroqhi. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984. xiv plus 425 
pp Photographs. Maps Graphs. Tables Glossary Bibliography Indices. $59.50 


A comprehensive and systematic study of Anatolian towns during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is a subject that has long awaited a good historian. In Suraiya Faorqhi, it has found one. 
Well written, thoroughly researched and rich in detail, Faroqhi's work deals with the development of 
Anatolian towns in a period during which the area experienced considerable population growth as 
well as fundamental changes 1n economic and social structures 

The book is divided into three main parts. In Part I, the author examines the development of 
urban commercial centers, caravans and overland trade routes, the maritime commerce and its 
volume, and port towns and their growth. Here, the economic and fiscal functions of vakifs (pious 
foundations), commercial contacts between towns and the relations of Anatolian urban centers to 
Istanbul are carefully discussed In Part П, Faroqhi examines various aspects of trade and crafts in 
the urban markets, such as textile and leather manufactures, and mining and metal industries. 
During these discussions the author provides the reader with new and detailed information related to 
the historical developments of these industries. The last part of the book is devoted to towns and 
their relations with agncultural hinterlands, and deals with urban-rural economic and social 
relations, including migrations, systems of food supplies to towns and land-holding patterns 

The theme of how the Ottoman state attempted to cope with new conditions that forced changes 
in traditional forms of administrative and fiscal policies runs through the work. 

In Towns and townsmen of Ottoman Anatolia, Faroqhi displays a high degree of sophistication in 
analyzing the factors which determined economic and social changes in the Ottoman Empire during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries She demonstrates her superb knowledge of Ottoman 
archival sources and, by using quantitative data masterfully, develops a strong empirical base for 
further research. The study is a very significant contribution to the field of economic and social 
history in general and to Ottoman history in particular. With this work, Suraiya Faroghi takes her 
place among the top historians of the Ottoman Empire. 


McGill University A. UNER TURGAY 
Montreal, Canada 


The West Bank: History, Politics, Society, and Economy. By Don Peretz. [Westview Special Studies 
on the Middle East ] Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, 1986. xi plus 173 pp. Index $22 00, 
softbound 


With the publication of 7he West Bank, Westview Press adds another valuable survey by a 
distinguished regional expert to its series, Special Studies on the Middle East. Peretz has crafted a 
succinct, highly readable text, focusing primanly on developments 1n the West Bank since the 1967 
Israeli occupation. In addition to a sound factual treatment of events and trends in that tragically 
wounded little region, the careful reader will gain numerous insights from observations implied but 
unsaid and paths of investigation pointed out but not followed. This ts, after all, an overview 

In examining the West Bank condition over the last two decades, the author compartmentalizes 
his study in a rather revealing and somewhat ominous fashion. The "Israeli Dimension"—essentially 
his label for the fluctuations in party politics and Knesset policies—stands separated from the 
Military Administration and the settlement civil disobedience campaign. Peretz makes vividly clear 
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that, whatever the vacillations of the moderates in Tel Aviv, the Right in Israel eventually and 
always gets its way on the ground and will undoubtably continue to do so, trusting in God, guts, and 
generous outside funding. As his analysis demonstrates, Gush Emunim and similar groups press 
forward their "creation of facts” almost as confidently under the ambiguities of the Peres-Shamir 
Diumvirate as they did under the Likud. It is their militancy, even more than the interminable 
occupation, which continues the confrontations supposedly tranquilized after the collapse of 
Milson's Village League gambit Under the conditions Peretz describes, the future of the West Bank 
is bleak, uf not chilling 

The economic subordination of the West Bank and the Palestinians began immediately with the 
military occupation Through the Labor decade (1967-1977), the Begin years (1977-1984), and now 
the New Unity Government, the process has continued relentlessly, often changing pace but never 
direction Oblivious to the roaring strategic debates in the Knesset about how much West Bank to 
give back to whom in exchange for what sort of peace, determined politicians, private organizations, 
fundamentalists, and the Miltary Administration itself pursues its own policy of assimulating 
economic resources while segregating the inhabitants That this steady erosion of Palestinian civil 
rights, land, water resources, and services inherited from Hashemite Jordan continues tn defiance of 
a blizzard of injunctions and reproofs from the Israel: Supreme Court indicates that, whatever their 
public statements, no Israeli government cares or dares to halt the land rush There is an intriguing 
parallel here. The American posture towards Israel: actions in the Middle East is characterized by 
many as perpetually rotating between collusion and impotence The same sense of paralysis in Tel 
Aviv insures that the settlers and their patrons retain the initiative in the West Bank while the state 
prevents any kind of effective resistance. 

Peretz believes that this strategy 1s slowly and subtly working. Contrary to the press 1mage of a 
"demographic time-bomb" in which explosive Palestinian birth rates eventually restore Arab 
numerical superiority in Israel, he sees the Palestiman population being skimmed off by emigration 
of the best and the brightest. Under these circumstances, they will remain a minonty in Palestine but, 
by the year 2000, a changed minority—one of the too young, the too oid, the female, the 
impoverished Is he, without saying it, predicting the Gaza-fication of the West Bank? 

Like any survey, the standard sins of the summarizer are committed in The West Bank. The 
pre-1967 section describes far more than analyzes, and some readers will find the treatment of 
certain subjects a bit glib. Sometimes questions are raised and not satisfactonly answered. The 
connection between the troubles on the West Bank and the Israeli decision to invade Lebanon 1n 
1982, a question which Peretz is emminently qualified to investigate, is never really explored 
Perhaps the real criticism of The West Bank 15 simply that the book is too short. But, then, time 15 
short as well. This little work with its excellent summaries and appendix of key documents will 
provide the reader a solid background to the trends now at work in the West Bank. Hopefully, it will 
also spark some sense of urgency before the next tragedy 


The United States Military Academy WESTON F. CooK JR* 
West Point, New York 


*The opinions expressed in this review are solely those of the author and do not reflect in any way 
any official position of the Academy, the Department of Defense, or the Government of the United 
States. 


A Legend of Alexander and The Merchant and the Parrot. By Herbert Mason. Notre Dame, Indiana. 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1986. 119 pages n.p 


In the introduction to his “dramatic poems,” Herbert Mason guides the reader through the 
contrastive structure of the Mediterranean and Mesopotamian epic: “the Mesopotamian is a 
religious epic, the Mediterranean an epic of civilization.” He goes on to illustrate this view clearly 
and economically explaining that his most recent creative effort "is a narrative for two voices. Khidr 
has encountered his celebrated companion [Alexander] in the Land of Darkness and is taking him to 
the Spring. The two men are dressed in robes, one green, the othed gold" (pp. 1-3) 
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Mason’s literary taste ts of the classical and dramatic kind, the pure and mystical, the reflective 
and poetic Thus, he is attracted and has contributed to the understanding of Mesopotamia’s 
immortal epic, Gilgamesh, to the spiritual biography of al-Hallage [Hallàj] and, in this latest effort, 
to the Persian legends of Alexander, the two horned [King], and the mystical tale of The Merchant 
and the Parrot: 

In a well constructed and beautiful poetic prose, Mason retells the mystical journey of Alexander 
the Great in search of immortality. He 15 guided by that well-known super-human Muslim hero, 
al-Khadir (see E.I. and the Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam, ed. H A R. Gibb and J.H. Kramers, 
Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press 1961; sub voce) The quest fails but the tale lives on as 
one of literary Persia's most beautiful narratives, 


I don't want eternal life. 

The World Гуе known is here. 
Pve been defined by it 

I have no other place. 


Mason's English translation of Rümrs mystical poem, “The Merchant and the Parrot,” is of the 
same superb quality, 


The sweetest love 1s love one thinks is lost 
And in despair finds stowed away inside the heart 
He least expects what he most yearns to find. (p. 87) 


Academic as well as general readers owe Mason a debt of gratitude for making these two non- 
western tales available in a delightful English translation. 


State University of New York KHALIL L SEMAAN 
Binghamton, NY 


Modern Arabic Literature and the West. By M.M. Badawi. London’ Ithaca Press, 1985, u plus 236 pp 
£18 00 


Literary historians will find these eleven essays useful in identifying a number of the major 
concerns of some Arab writers as they have tried to define their own space in history Badawi writes 
on commitment, convention and revolt, and on Islam and fate in modern Arabic poetry, in order to 
highlight the writers’ responses both to their own tradition and to Western literature. It would have 
been appropriate, I think, to broaden the scope of these essays to include analyses of works by more 
Arab writers outside Egypt, since in many cases readers’ and writers! reactions to literary 
developments differ from one Arab country to another. I would have no quibbles at all if the book 
was more properly entitled: Modern Egyptian Literature and the West. 


The University of Massachusetts ADNAN HAYDAR 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Hikayat Sultan Ibrahim ibn Adham: An Edition of an Anonymous Malay Text with translation and 
notes. Edited and translated by Russell Jones. Berkeley: University of California, Center for 
South and Southeast Asia Studies, and Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1985. ix 
plus 332 pp. Bibliography Index. $14 50, paper; $27 25, hardcover 


This volume 1s part of a Ph D. dissertation submitted in 1969 at the University of London, 
another part of which was published in Kuala Lumpur in 1974, a remaining part still awaiting 
publication It 1s the result of many years of rigorous scholarly research on an anonymous Malay 
text narrating the story of Ibrahim b. Adham The present book 1s an edition and translation of the 
text with notes. Claimed to be narrated by one Shaikh Abu Bakar of Hadhramaut in Arabic and 
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written by scribes in Malay, the text has no known Arabic orginal The story is an anecdotal 
embellishment and legendary enlargement of the life of the wandering Sufi saint (ca. 730-777 A.D.) 
known to earlier Arabic sources, on whom the nineteenth-century English poet Leigh Hunt wrote his 
sonnet “Abou Ben Adham.” Jones's painstaking study and charming translation are a significant 
contribution to scholarship on Malay literature. 


McGill University ISSA J. BOULLATA 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


The author's response to "Leaman's Introduction to Medieval Islamic Philosophy: A Review 
Article," by Michael E. Marmura, MW, LXXVI (1986), 43-45. 


Professor Marmura made many cnticisms of my book in his review article which I found useful 
and interesting. His major source for complaint, however, is misplaced. He suggests that the sources 
of all the translations are not to be found in the book Apart from a very few errors, they are. My 
book is an attempt at a philosophical discussion of some of the central issues in Islamic philosophy, 
using the excellent texts provided by Marmura and others. It 1s not meant to be an addition to the 
scholarly literature relating to translations of falsafa. The main argument of the book ts that Islamic 
philosophy should be treated as philosophy proper, where the emphasis is upon the reasoning 
produced by the falasifa rather than the literary forms which their ideas took. I make very frequent 
references throughout my text to the scholarly research of others, and I am sorry if Professor 
Marmura did not feel that there were sufficient direct references at every stage where translations 
were being used. | followed the normal practice in philosophy of referring to editors and translators 
in the notes, and not in the text itself And surely that is how we should approach Islamic 
philosophy, not by spending an inordinate amount of time sifting through obscure footnotes on even 
Obscurer textual issues, but by examining the arguments themselves for rigor and interest. 


Liverpool Polytechnic OLIVER LEAMAN 
Liverpool, England 
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Powers, David S. Studies in Qur'an and Hadith: The Formation of the Islamic 
Law of Inheritance. New York: University of California Press, 1986. xin plus 
263 pp. $30.00, hardcover. 

Renda, Gunsel and Kortepeter, C. Max, editors. The Transformation of Turkish 
Culture: The Ataturk Legacy. Princeton: The Kingston Press, 1986. 293 pp. 
Index; Plates. n.p. 

Revue CELFAN [Le Centre d'Etudes sur la Litterature Francophone de l'Afrique 
du Nord]. Vol. IV, nos. 1 & 2 (Nov. 1984 and Feb. 1985). Published thrice 
yearly by the Center for the Study of the Francophone Literature of North 
Africa at Temple University 

Shams al-Din, Shaykh Muhammad Mahdi. The Rising of al-Husayn: Its Impact 
on the Consciousness of Muslim Society. Translated from the Arabic by 
I.K. A. Howard. New York: Methuen, 1985. xxi plus 218 pp. $15.95, paper. 

Silverfarb, Daniel with a foreward by Majid Khadduri. Britain's Informal Empire 
in the Middle East: A Case Study of Iraq 1929-1941. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1986. x plus 200 pp. Index. $24.95, hardcover. 

Smart, J.R. Teach Yourself Arabic (accompanying cassette available). Sevenoaks, 
Kent: Hodder & Stoughton, 1986. 320 pp. £4.50, paper. 

Tajdin, Nagib, editor and compiler. A Bibliography of Ismailism. Delmar, NY: 
Caravan Books, 1985. 180 pp. $25.00, cloth; $15.00, paper. 

Vatikiotis, P.J. The History of Egypt, 3rd. ed. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1985 (first edition 1969: The Modern History of Egypt). xiv 
plus 546 pp. Index; Maps. $23.50, hardcover; $14.95, paper. 

Al-Wasmi, Khalid. Oman entre l'indépendance et l'occupation coloniale: 
Recherches sur l'histoire moderne d'Oman dans ses relations regionales et 
internationales (1789-1904). Geneva: Labor et Fides Editions, 1986. 287 pp. 
n.p. 

Ibn Zàfir, Safi al-Din Ibn Abi l-Mansur. La Risala de Safi al-Din ibn АБ Ч- 
Mansur Ibn Zafir: Biographies des maîtres spirituels connus par un cheikh 
égyptien du VIe-XIIIe siècle. Edited, translated and introduced by Denis 
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General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of Islamic Studies. 
Pre-Islamic Arabia Muhammad. The Quran. Hadith. 

Religious Instruction. The Mosque Religious Duties and Devotional Life 
Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, etc. Sociology of Islam. 
Theology. Movements, sects; Shr'a. Philosophy. Sciences. 

Sufism. Sufi orders. Saints. 

Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. Economics. 

Arabic and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art. Education. 
Universities. * 

History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas (including studies on 
pre-Islamic periods). Islam 1n modern history. 

Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and ideologies. Islam and 
the West. 

Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The Church in Muslim 


environments. 
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American-Arab Affairs, American-Arab Affairs Council, Washington, D С 

Acta Asiatica, Bulletin of the Institute of Eastern Culture, The Toho Gakkai, Tokyo 
African Ecclesiastical Review, Masaka, Uganda, East Africa, 

Afrika und Ubersee, Folge der Zeitschrift fur Eingeborenen-Sprachen, Berlin. 
American Journal of Islamic Social Sciences, Washington, D C. 

Arabica, Revue d'etudes arabes, Leiden 

Aramco World Magazine, New York 

Archiv Ortentaini, Journal of the Oriental Institute of Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences, Prague 

Arab Studies Quarterly, Association of Arab-American University Graduates, Detroit, 
Mich 

Archives de Sciences sociales des Religions, l'Institute de Sciences sociales des 
Religions, Parts. 

Africa Theological Journal, Lutheran College, Makumina, Usa River, Tanzania 
Anglican Theological Review, Corporation of the Anglican Theological Review, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Archiv fur Volkerkunde, Museum fur Volkerkunde, Wien 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African. Studies, London 

Bangalore Theological Forum, Bangalore, India. 

Byzantimische Zeitschrift, Munchen. 

Les Cahiers de Tunisie, Faculte des Sciences humaines de Tunis 

Der Islam, Zeitschrift fur Geschichte und Kultur des Islamischen Orients, Berlin. 
Dialog, A quarterly journal of theology, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Etudes Árabes, Institute Pontifical d'Etudes Arabes, Roma 

Fast Asta Journal of Theology, Singapore. 

The Expository Times, Edinburgh, Scotland 

Hamdard Islamicus, Hamdard National Foundation, Karachi, Pakistan. 

Hamdard Medicus, Hamdard National Foundation, Karachi, Pakistan 

History of Religions, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 

Institut des Belles Lettres Árabes, Tums. 

International Bulletin of Missionary Research, Overseas Ministnes Study Center, 
Ventnor, New Jersey 

islamic Culture, The Islamic Culture Board, Hyderabad, India. 

Islamic Horizons, The Muslim Students’ Association of the United States and Canada, 
Plainfield, Indiana. 

International Journal of Middle East Studies, Middle East Studies Association, New 
York. 
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Islam and the Modern Age, Zakir Husain Institute of Islamic Studies, Jamia Millia 
Islamia, New Delhi 
interpretation, Union Theological Seminary in Virginia 


Q The Islami Quarterly, The Islamic Cultural Center, London. 


Iqbal Review, Journal of the Iqbal Academy, Lahore, Pakistan. 

International Review of Missions, W C.C , Geneva. 

Islamic Studies, Islamic Research Institute, Islamabad 

fslamochristiana, Pontificio Instituto di Studi Arabi, Rome 

Islam Today, Islamic Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (ISESCO), 
Rabat, Morocco. 

Al-Ittihad. Muslim Students’ Association of the United States and Canada, Plainfield, 
indiana 

Journal of the American Academy of Religion, Chambersburg, Pa 

Journal of Árabic Literature, leiden 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Baltimore, Md. 

Journal of Ecumenical Studies, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa 

Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, Leiden. 

Journal Institute of Musim Minority Affairs, King Abdulaziz University, Saud 
Arabia. 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Chicago, lll. 

Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, Karachi. 

Journal of Palestine Studies, Beirut. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review, The Dropsie University, Philadelphia, Pa 

Journal of Religion in África, Leiden 

The Journal of Religious Thought, The School of Religion, Howard University, 
Washington, D C. 

Journal of South Astan and Middle Eastern Studies, Pakistan American Foundation, 
Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. 

Journal of Semitic Studies, Manchester University Press. 

Kairos, Zeitschrift fur Religionswissenschaft und Theologie, Salzburg 

The Middle East Journal, Middle East Institute, Washington, D.C. 

Missiology, Amencan Society of Missiology, Elkhart, Indiana 

Missionalia, South African Missiological Society, Pretoria, South Africa 

Le Museon, Revue d'Etudes Orientales. Tijdschrift voor Orientalisme, Louvain 
al-Mushir (The Counselor), Theological journal of the Christian. Study Centre, 
Rawalpindi, West Pakistan 

National Christian Council. Review, Nagpur, Maharashtra, India 

Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon, Egede Institute in cooperation with Universitetsforlaget, 
Oslo 

Numen, International Review for the History of Religions, Leiden 

Neue Zeitschrift fur Missionswissenschaft, Immensee, Switzerland 

Onentaha Christiana Periodica, Pont. Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, Roma. 
Ibadan Journal of Religious Studies, University of Ibadan, Nigeria 

Philosophy East and West, University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu. 

Proche-Orient Chretien, Jerusalem. 

The Princeton Seminary Bulletin, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J 
Al-Qantara, Escuela de Estudios Arabes, Madrid. 

Religion, Journal of Religion and Religions, Routledge & Kegan Paul, London and 
Boston. 

Revue de l'Histoire des Religions, Presses Universitaires de France, Paris 

Rocznik Orientalistyczny, Polska Akademia Nauk Komitet Nauk Orientalistycznych, 
Warsaw. 

Revue de Presse, Ministere de l'Information, Algiers. 

The Review of Religions, Rabwah 

Review of Religious Research, The Religious Academy, North Newton, Kansas 
Revue des Sciences Religieuses, Strasbourg 

Reformed World, World Alliance of Reformed Churches, Geneva 

Saeculum, Jahrbuch fur Universalgeschichte, Munchen 

Studies in Islam, Indian Institute of Islamic Studies, New Delhi 

Silliman Journal, Quarterly devoted to discussion and investigation in the Humanities 
and the Sciences, Dumaguete City, Philippines 

Social Compass, International Review of Socio- Religious Studies, Louvain, Belgium 
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SPNC Secretartatus pro non- Christianis, Citta del Vaticano. 
ThRev Theological Review, The Near East School of Theology, Beirut, Lebanon. 


WI Die Welt des Islams, Brill, Leiden. 


ZDMG Zenschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Wiesbaden. 


ZM Zeitschrift fur Mission, Stuttgart. 


ZMRW  Zeiuschrift fur Missionswissenschaft und Religionswissenschaft, Aschendorff, Munster. 
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6037 


6053 
6054 


ZRGG Zeuschrift fur Religions und Geistesgeschichte, Brill, Koln. 


ZY Zygon, Journal of Religion and Science, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ш 


I. General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of Islamic Studies 


THE EARLIEST CENTERS OF ISLAMIC STUDIES IN THE MALAY WORLD. Ismá'il Hamid. 
Hamdls, IX, 1 (1986), 73-79. 

INDEX OF ARTICLES, BOOK REVIEWS, ETC., 1960-1984 L. Sabourin and V. Poggi. 
OCP, LII (1986), 7-144. 

ISMA'IL AND LOIS AL-FARUQI: A MEMORIAL TRIBUTE. Ralph Braibanti. JSAMES, 
IX, 4 (1986), 3-9. 

TOWARD AN AGENDA FOR RESEARCH ON ISLAM IN TWENTIETH CENTURY AFRICA. 
C.C Stewart. JIMMA, VII, 2 (1986), 225-31. 


II. Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Quran. Hadith. 
See also no 6069 


THE AHABISH TRIBES, ALLIES OF THE PAGANS OF Mecca. Muhammad Hamidullah 
Hamdls, 1X, 2 (1986), 3—9. 

DYEING THE HAIR AND BEARD IN EARLY ISLAM. A HADITH-ANALYTICAL STUDY. 
G H.A. Juynboll. Ar, XXXIII (1986), 49-75. 

ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE Ноу QURAN: A Bio-BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 
Mofakhkhar Hussain Khan. 70, XXX (1986), 82-108. 

HISTORY OF THE WORKS OF QUR'ANIC INTERPRETATION (TAFSIR) IN THE KURDISH 
LANGUAGE. Hassan A. Ma'ayergi. JIMMA, VII, 2 (1986), 268-74. 

THE PRE-ISLAMIC ARAB MENTALITY—A REASSESSMENT. Abdul Ali. Hamdls, IX, 1 
(1986), 59-72. 

THE QuR’AN AND OTHER RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS Ghulam Haider Aasi. Ната», 
IX, 2 (1986), 65-91. 

Les RESEAUX CONNOTATIFS Dans LE TEXTE CoRANIQUE (LE RECIT DE JOSEPH: 


.SOURATE XII, V. 4-102). L. Gasmi. Ar, XXXIII (1986), 1-48. 


DIE SEGENSSPRECHUNG UBER MOHAMMED IM BITTGEBET UND IN DER BITTE. Fritz 
Meier. ZDMG, CXXXVI (1986), 364—401. 

A SUGGESTION TO COMPLETE SIGNS OF PUNCTUATION IN THE COPIES OF THE HOLY 
Qur’AN. Muhammad Hamidullah. Натаї5, IX, 1 (1986), 3-10 

UBER THEODOR BIBLIANDERS ARBEIT AM Koran (1542/3). Hartmut Bobzin. 
ZDMG, CXXXVI (1986), 347-63. 

UNA VERSION ALJAMIADA DE CORAN, 89, 6-8, SOBRE IRAM, LA DE LAS COLUMNAS. M. 
Jose Hermosilla. Qant, V (1984), 33-62 


III. Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devotional Life. Ethics 
and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, etc. Sociology of Islam. 
See also nos 6046 and 6084 


SHEHU USUMAN DAN Еор1іо'ѕ RESTATEMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF HIJRAH. 
Muhammad Khalid Masud. ZS, XV (1986), 59-78. 


STRATEGIES OF MINORITY SURVIVAL: THE CASE OF THE GUMBAGA IMAMS. David C. 
Davis. JIM MA, VII, 2 (1986), 232-46. 


IV Theology. Movements, sects, Shi‘a Philosophy. Sciences. 


THE CRISIS OF UNIONISM BETWEEN CONTEMPORARY IDEOLOGIES AND ISLAM. Gamel 
El Banna. JQ, XXX (1986), 5-19. 

CUESTIONES FILOSÓFICAS DEL KITAB AL-MASA' IL DE IBN AL-SID DE BADAJOZ. Emilio 
Tornero. Qant, V (1984), 15-32. 

UNA INTRODUCCIÓN DE AL-FARABI A FILOSOFIA. Rafael Ramon Guerrero. Qant, V 
(1984), 5-14. 
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1586), 2 {ЕВА VALUE SYSTEM? Earle H. Waugh. „ММА, VII, 2 
ISLAM IN POLISH SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. Jacek M. Majchrowski. JIMMA, VII, 2 
(1986), 84—87. 

THE MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DOUBT IN AL-GHAZZALI’S PHILOSOPHY. 
Osman Bakar. ТО, XXX (1986), 31-44. 

MUSLIM CHEMISTS AND THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS. Muhammad Iqbal. HamdMed, 
XXVIII, 4 (1985), 9-32 

NOTAS DE METROLOGIA HISPANO-ARABE. III. PESOS Y MONEDAS. Joaquin Vallve. 
Qant, V (1984), 147-68 Ё 

А PROPOS DE WEBER ET L'ISLAM. Oliver Carre. ASSR, LXI (1986), 139-52. 
REDIRECTING SCIENCE TOWARDS ISLAM: AN EXAMINATION OF ISLAMIC AND 
WESTERN APPROACHES TO KNOWLEDGE AND VALUES. Ziauddin Sardar. Ната, 
IX, | (1986), 23-34. 

RELIGION AND DEVELOPMENT: SEARCH FOR CONCEPTUAL CLARITY AND NEW 
METHODOLOGY—THE SPECIAL CASE OF ISLAM. Hasan Askari. JO, XXX (1986), 
75-81. 

THE REVELATIONAL CRITERIA IN ISLAMIC THOUGHT. Abdul Majid Mackeen. /Q, 
XXX (1986), 45-53. 

SILAFI’S BIOGRAPHY: His BIRTH AND FAMILY BACKGROUND. S.M. Zaman. IS, 
XXV (1986), 1-10. 

EL SIRR SINA' AT AL-TIBB DE ABU BAKR MUHAMMAD B. ZAKARIYYA’ AL-RAZI, 
TRADUCCIÓN. Rosa Kuhne. Qant, V (1984), 235-92. 

A TRANSLATION OF Hayy B. YAQZAN BY n ELDER EDWARD POCOCKE 
(1604-1691). Michael Nahas. JAL, XVI (1985), 88-90 

Diz VORWORTE ZUM COLLIGET DES AVERROES. Helmut Gatje. ZDMG, CXXXVI 
(1986), 402-27. 


V. Sufism. Sufi orders. Saints. 


ISLAMISCHE MYSTIK UND RELIGIOSE IDENTITAT. Annemarie Schimmel. ZM RW, 
LXX (1986), 232-39 

THE PROPHET YUSUF IN THE WRITINGS OF JALAL AD-DIN RüMi. John Renard. 
Hamdls, IX, 1 (1986), 11-22. 

SHAIKH AHMAD SIRHINDI ON WAHDAT AL-WUJOD AND WAHDAT AL-SHUHÜD. 
Mohammad Abdul Haq Ansari. SZ, XVII (1980), 183-91. 

SOME DESIGNATIONS OF THE SUFI AS LOAN WORDS TO BE RECKONED IN A PROPER 
HISTORY OF SUFISM. S. Mahdihassan. Hamdls, IX, 2 (1986), 51—63. 

THE SUFI DOCTRINE OF ‘THE PERFECT MAN’ AND A VIEW OF THE HIERARCHICAL 
STRUCTURE OF ISLAMIC CuLTURE. Hamid Dabashi. /Q, XXX (1986), 118-30. 


VI. Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. Economics. 


See also nos 6051, 6121, and 6123 


DOCTRINAL POSITION OF ISLAM CONCERNING INTER-STATE AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. Waheed-uz-Zaman. HamdlIs, IX, 1 (1986), 81-91 

THE FREEDOM MOVEMENT REVISITED. J.A. Tebbe. Mushir, XXVIII (1986), 1-14. 
IBN ARABI IN THE PEOPLE'S ASSEMBLY: RELIGION, PRESS, AND POLITICS IN SADAT'S 
EGvPT. Th. Emil Homerin. M EJ, XL (1986), 462-78. 

INCIDENCES OF WAQF CASES IN THREE CAIRO COURTS: 1640-1802. Daniel Crecelius. 
JESHO, XXIX (1986), 176-89. 

IQBAL'S CONCEPT OF SOVEREIGNTY AND LEGISLATION. Syed Abdul Rahman. JS, 
XXV (1986), 45—58. 

METHODS OF FINDING THE CAUSE OF A LEGAL INJUNCTION IN ISLAMIC 
JURISPRUDENCE. Ahmad Hasan. 7S, XXV (1986), 11-44. 

MONGOL MONEY AND MEDITERRANEAN TRADE: A METROLOGICAL INVESTIGATION. 
John Mason Smith et al. S7, XVII (1980), 192-203. 

MUSLIM MINORITIES AND LEGAL QUESTIONS IN AUSTRALIA: A REJOINDER. Lucy 
Carrol. JIMMA, VII, 2 (1986), 35-78. 

MUsLIM WOMEN IN INDIA AND ENGLAND: DIVORCE AND ALIMONY. Lucy Carroll. 
IQ, XXX (1986), 20-30. 

AN OUTLINE OF ISLAMIC BANKING: ITs HISTORY AND ITS CONTRASTS WITH 
WESTERN BANKING. М. Atiqul Haque. /Q, XXX (1986), 62-64. 
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UNORGANIZED MUSLIM MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISES IN AN INDIAN CITY. 
Mohammad Izhar Ahmad. JIMMA, VII, 2 (1986), 261-67. 


VI. Arabic and other relevant languages Literature, culture, art. Education. 
Universities. 
See also nos 6047 and 6109 


AGAINST WOMEN, AND OTHER PLEASANTRIES: THE LAST CHAPTER OF ABU 
TAMMAM's HAMASA. Geert Jan van Gelder. JAZ, XVI (1985), 61-72 

ARABIC FOLK LITERATURE AND POLITICAL EXPRESSION. Susan Slyomovics. ASQ, 
VIII (1986), 178-85. 

AWLAD HARATINA BY NAJIB MABFÜZ: AN EVENT IN THE ARAB WORLD. Jareer 
Abu-Haidar. JAL, XVI (1985), 119-31. 

THE FATHER OF MODERN EGYPTIAN THEATURE [sic]: YA'QUB SANNU. М M. 
Badawi. JAL, XVI (1985), 132-45. 

THE FICTION OF SAHAR KHALIFAH BETWEEN DEFIANCE AND DELIVERANCE. 
Muhammad Siddiq. ASQ, VIII (1986), 143-60. 

THE FUNCTION OF SOUND IN THE STORIES OF YUSUF IDRIS. Sasson Somekh. JAL, 
XVI (1985), 95-104. 

LE LISAN AL-MÁQAL D'IBN HAMADÓÜR, RECIT DE VOYAGE ET AUTOBIOGRAPHIE. 
Ahmad Chtioui. JBLA, XLIX, 157 (1986), 59-74. 

"THE MOON UNMASKED’, BY ZAKARIA TAMER. Translated by Hugh Pope. JAL, XVI 
(1985), 105—108. 

NEGLECTED CONCLUSIONS OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Heinz Grotzfeld. JAL, XVI 
(1985), 73-87. 

PANORAMA HISTORIQUE DE LA PRESSE RURALE EN TUNISIE (1881-1981). Mohamed 
Hamdane. JBLA, XLIX, 157 (1986), 75-86 

Ur Exc CONTRIBUTION TO ENGLISH, Robert Devereux. /Q, XXX (1986), 


THE POETICS OF THE POLITICAL Poem. Ferial Ghazoul. ASQ, VIII (1986), 104-19, 

THE PROBLEM OF MUSLIM EDUCATION IN UGANDA. SOME REFLECTIONS. Abi 

Kiyimba. JIMMA, VII, 2 (1986), 247-60. 

Quest FoR IDENTITY’ THE I-THOU IMBROGLIO IN TAYEB SALIH'S SEASON OF 

MIGRATION TO THE NORTH. Joseph John and Yosif Tawarneh. ASQ, VIII (1986), 

161-77. 

THE QUESTION OF FOREIGN INFLUENCES IN MODERN ARABIC LITERARY CRITICISM. 

AM. Staif. JA L, XVI (1985), 109-18. 

‘SUNSET MARCH’, BY YUSUF IDRIS. Translated by Roger Allen. JAL XVI (1985), 

91-94, 

TIME AND REALITY IN NASIB AND GHAZAL Renate Jacobi. JAL, XVI (1985), 1-17. 

TWO EXAMPLES OF RITHA A COMPARISON BETWEEN AHMAD SHAWQI AND AL- 

MUTANABBI. Margaret Larkin. JAL XVI (1985), 18-39. 

THE USES OF QASIDA THEMATIC AND STRUCTURAL PATTERNS IN A POEM OF 

BASHSHAR. Julie Scott Meisami. JAL, XVI (1985), 40—60. 

oe BARAKAT. NARRATIVE AS STRATEGY. Samia Mehrez. ASQ, VIII (1986), 
-42. 


VIII. History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas (including studies on 
pre-Islamic periods). Islam in modern history. 
See also nos 6075, 6079, 6080, 6083, 6124, and 6126 


Los ANDALUSIES EN EL EJERCITO SA DI: UN INTENTO DE GOLPE DE ESTADO CONTRA 
MD. AL-MANSUR AL-DAHABI (1578). Mercedes Garcia-Arenal. Qant, V (1984), 
THE CHANGING STATUS OF MUSLIMS IN CHINESE TURKESTAN. Ghulamuddin Pahta. 
JIMMA, VII, 2 (1986), 124-33. 

THE "CiN-Ho" (YUNNANESE CHINESE) MUSLIMS OF NORTH THAILAND. Andrew 
D.W. Forbes. JIMMA, VII, 2 (1986), 173-86. 

THE DETENTION IN BAJIL OF THE JACOB MISSION TO THE IMAM OF YEMEN IN 1919. 
John Baldry. ST XVII (1980), 204-39. 

ae “ABBASID MINT OurPUT, Thomas S. Noonan. JESHO, XXIX (1986), 
LA FECHA DE REDACCIÓN DEL MUQTABIS. M. Luisa Avila. Qant, V (1984), 93-108. 
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THE HANDING OVER OF THE DUERO FORTRESSES: 1009-1011 (399-401 A H.). Peter 

Scales. Qant, V (1984), 109-22. 

INSIDE CHINESE TURKESTAN: A FRESH Look. Rahmatullah Ahmad Rahmati. 

JIMMA, VII, (1986), 275-82. 

THE JAHANDARNAMA OF NUR-UD-DIN. S.B.P. Nigam. Hamdls, IX, 1 (1986), 35-58. 
Los JUECES DE CORDOBA EN LA PRIMERA MITAD DEL SIGLIO XI (ANALISIS DE DATOS) 
M J. Viguera. Qant, V (1984), 123-46 

Еч MAMLÜKISCHER BRIEF AUS DER SAMMLUNG DES UNIVERSITY MUSEUM IN 
PHILADELPHIA. W Diem. Mus, XCIX (1986), 131-44. 

MAPPILLA MUSLIMS OF LAKSHADWEEP. S. Khalid Rashid JIMMA, VII, 2 (1986), 
134-46. 

EL MARROQUI MUHAMMAD B. “АВО AL-HADI AL-HAFI Y SUS MISIONES EN MALTA 

(1781-1789). Mariana Arribas Palau. Qant, V (1984), 203-34. 

MUSLIMS IN JAPAN: A PRELIMINARY REPORT. Hisham Kuroda. JIMMA, VII 

(1986), 187-94: 

MUSLIMS IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. Omar Hasan Kasule. ММА, VII (1986), 
195-213. 

um MUSLIMS OF PORTUGAL AND SPAIN. Jacinto Bosch Vila ММА, VII (1986), 
9-83. 

oe Y LOS GEOGRAFOS HISPANOMUSULMANES. Luis Molina Qant, V (1984), 

-92. 

POLITICS OF SURVIVAL: PAST STRATEGIES AND PRESENT PREDICAMENT OF THE 
MUSLIM COMMUNITY IN SRI LANKA. Ameer Ali. ЛММА, VII (1986), 147-72 

Los TERMINOS ÁRABES EN LA OSTEOLOGIA DE VESALIO Juan Jose Barcia Goyanes. 
Qant, У (1984), 293-328 


IX. Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and ideologies. Islam and the 
West. 


See also no 6055 


INCOME DISPARITY BETWEEN MUSLIMS AND NoN-MUSLIMS IN CANADA. Daood 
Hasan Hamdani. J/M MA, VII (1986), 214-24 

IRANIANS IN TWIN CrrIES. Farah Gilanshah. J7M MA, VII (1986), 117-23. 
MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN RELATIONS: THE MUSLIM APPROACH. Abdulah Omar Naseef 
JIMMA, VII (1986), 27-31. 

MUSLIM EXPERIENCE IN EASTERN EUROPE A REPORT Muhammad bin Nasr Al- 
Aboudi. JIMMA, VII (1986), 88-116. 

NEWS FROM THE COUNTRY [PAKISTAN]. C. Bouma. Mushir, XXVIII (1986), 81-85 
NON-MUSLIM MINORITIES IN AN ISLAMIC STATE. Fazlur Rahman ЛММА, VII 
(1986), 13-26 

RELATIONS OF MUSLIMS WITH NoN-MusLiMs. Muhammad Hamidullah. J/M MA, 
VII (1986), 7-12. 


X. Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The Church in Muslim 
environments. 


See also no 6048 


CHRETIENS ET MUSULMANS AUJOURD'HUI FACE A FACE: LE PAPE JEAN-PAUL II 

S'ADRESSE AUX CATHOLIQUES M. Kayitakibga. SPNC, ХХІ (1986), 192-204. 

CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM DIALOGUE. A REVIEW OF SIX Posr-VATICAN II, CHURCH- 

RELATED DOCUMENTS. JES, XXIII (1986), 69-89. 

LES DOSSIERS ARABE ET СОРТЕ DE THEODORE D’ANTIOCHE, Kh. Samir. Mus, XCIX 

(1986), 171-80. 

JOHN PAUL П IN INDIA AND INTERRELIGIOUS DIALOGUE G. Caprile. SPNC, XXI 

(1986), 157-70. 

T MAGISTERE SUR LE DIALOGUE ISLAMO-CHRETIEN. M. Zago. SPNC, XXI (1986), 
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INTRODUCTION 


On October 16, 1984, the first meeting of Harvard Divinity School's Jerome 
Hall Dialogue Series was held. This series was established by Professor Jerome 
Hall of the Hastings College of the Law, University of California, for the 
express purpose of providing a context in which theologians and specialists in 
the religious disciplines can confront each other in dialogue on important 
doctrinal issues. This initial meeting, the proceedings of which follow here, was 
devoted to a set of presentations by, and exchange among, representatives of the 
Christian, Muslim, Hindu and Unitarian-Universalist traditions. 

Jerome Hall’s interest in religion, particularly in its relation to issues of law, is 
longstanding. A director of the Council on Religion and Law, he has for many 
years thought and written about such matters, In establishing this dialogue series 
Professor Hall was eager to provide a forum in which scholars and theologians 
could meet not simply to give and critique academic presentations, but to 
seriously engage one another on matters about which they have differing 
viewpoints, interpretations or beliefs. The series was intended to provide a kind 
of living workshop in which participants could roll up their sleeves, so to speak, 
and within an atmosphere of mutual respect could argue with passion and offer 
criticism from the perspective of personal conviction as well as scholarly 
expertise. The dialogue thus seeks to foster extended and rigorous interaction 
among scholars and specialists holding significantly different positions on 
substantive religious issues through free and critical intellectual exchange. 


Recognizing that the reality of religious pluralism is a crucial issue for 
students of theological education today, Harvard Divinity School invited 
Professor Hans Kung, Director of the Institute for Ecumenical Research at the 
University of Tübingen, to deliver the keynote address at the first meeting of the 
Dialogue Series. Professor Küng chose as his topic "Christianity and World 
Religions: the Dialogue with Islam as One Model." Scholars representing three 
different religious traditions responded to his presentation: Professor Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr of George Washington University (Muslim), Professor Veena Das 
of the University of Delhi (Hindu), and Professor Peter Kaufman, then of the 
University of North Carolina (Unitarian-Universalist). The present volume 
contains the text of the main address and of the three formal responses, as well 
as a transcription of the ensuing conversation among the participants and their 
responses to questions from the audience. 

It is the hope of all the participants that by providing a forum for the open 
and honest exchange of ideas and perspectives, this set of conversations may 
suggest significant ways in which to think through future directions for interfaith 
dialogue. 


lliff School of Theology JANE I. SMITH 
Denver, Colorado 
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CHRISTIANITY AND WORLD RELIGIONS: 
THE DIALOGUE WITH ISLAM AS ONE MODEL 


Following many years of arduous research, the panel of the “World Christian 
Encyclopaedia” (Oxford, 1982) has calculated that there are 274 million 
Buddhists in the world, of whom albeit but few are in India itself. The number 
of Hindus is more than twice that, at 583 million. Seven hundred twenty-three 
million Muslims constitute the second largest group following the Christians, of 
whom there are approximately 1400 million. This in itself reveals the enormous 
importance of the Muslim religion, which, in contrast to the mystical religions of 
Indian origin, must be seen as a prophetic religion together with Judaism and 
Christianity. 

Islam has now grown closer to us than ever before, and that in a wider sense 
than purely one of geography and mobility. There are increasing, numbers of 
Muslims living among us, whom we have brought into our countries out of 
economic considerations. We wanted labor forces and were met with people who 
just like us have a sharply defined faith and who by means of their very presence 
constitute a challenge to a closed Christian environment. 

I do not wish to go into the centuries-old history of conflict and learning as 
regards Christianity and Islam, nor to outline in depth a single theme such as 
Islam and the return to, or the secularization of Islam. Neither do I wish to go 
into the rule of terror of Muslim fanatics 1n Iran, who have demolished any 
sympathies toward Islam which many of us may have had. It is precisely in this 
situation that I feel it important as a theologian to select the difficult theological 
points and to ask, more by way of example than holistically: How can 
Christians today come to terms with the claims made by the Muslim faith about 
itself? In other words, I shall take up questions which will help us to thoroughly 
examine our altered ecumenical stance toward other world religions in general, 
with a view to greater broad-mindedness and openness, questions which will 
perhaps help us to reread our own history of theological thought and faith as 
reflected in Islam. 

No matter from what theological standpoint we regard the claims of Islam, 
one thing seems certain to me: despite Khomeini, there can be no return to the 
centuries-old demonizing of Islam, to immunity through defamation. As in the 
case of other religions, Islam can no longer be ignored by Christian theology, 
but must instead be reconsidered both politically and theologically as a reality of 
the one world in which we live and to which we apply our theological efforts. 

Christians still regard Islam, to a great extent, as a rigid entity, a closed 
religious system rather than a living religion which has been constantly changing 
through the centuries, developing great inner variety and being shared by real 
people with a wide spectrum of attitudes and feelings. Today there must be a 
gradual attempt to understand from the inside why the Muslim sees God and the 
world, service to God and to people, politics, law and art with different eyes, 
why he experiences these things with feelings different from those of Christians. 
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Keeping present-day Persia in mind, we must first grasp the fact that even today 
the Islamic religion is not just another branch in the life of a Muslim, that which 
secularized people like to refer to as the “religious factor” or “sector” alongside 
other “cultural factors” or “sectors.” Life and religion, religion and culture are 
dynamically interwoven. Islam strives to be an all-embracing outlook, an all- 
encompassing perspective on life, an all-determining way of life—and so a way 
to eternal life in the midst of mortality: a way of salvation. Salvation? What can 
a Christian theologian say to this claim? 


Islam—a way of salvation? 


I pose this question considering not least the ambivalent attitude of the World 
Council of Churches, which due to the conflicting standpoints of 115 member 
churches, chose even as late of 1977-1979 in its “Guidelines for Dialogue with 
People of Different Religions and Ideologies” not to answer the question of 
whether there could be salvation outside of the Christian churches, a question 
which is doubtless these days of great urgency. 

The traditional Catholic position, as prepared even in first centuries of the 
Christian church by Origen, Cyprian and Augustine, is generally well-known: 
extra ecclesiam nulla salus! (No salvation outside of the Church.) Thus for the 
future as well: extra ecclesiam nullus propheta! (No prophet outside of the 
Church.) The ecumenical Council of Florence of 1442 defined this very clearly: 


The Holy Church of Rome . . . believes firmly, confesses and proclaims 
that no one outside of the Catholic church, neither heathen nor Jew nor 
unbeliever, nor one who 15 separated from the Church, will share in eternal 
life, but will perish in the eternal fire which is prepared for the devil and 
his angels, if this person fails to join it (the Catholic church) before death.! 


Does that not settle the claim of Islam, at least for Catholics? It seems to have 
done so for more than 1200 years. 

It is true that a Catholic theology of recent decades has tried to gain a 
“renewed understanding" of that uncompromising “extra-dogma.” For the most 
part this has meant changing the given interpretation, even producing its very 
opposite. Nevertheless it has, due to its very infallibility, never been openly 
corrected. In the seventh century, however, Rome had already been forced to do 
away with the pronouncement of extra ecclesiam nulla gratia—no grace outside 
of the Church’—in dealings with the extremist Jansenists. If after all there is 
grace, charis, charisma to be found outside of the Church, could there not be 
prophecy, unmistakably one of the charismata (spiritual gifts) outside of the 
Church as well? 


! Henricus Denzinger (ed. Adolfus Schonmetzer), Enchiridion symbolorum, Editio XXXIV 
(Freiburg. Verlag Herder KG, 1965), 714 (p. 342). 
? Denzinger, op cit, (1295, 1379). 
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Today, at any rate, the traditional Catholic position is no longer the official 
Catholic position. As early as 1952 the Roman congregation of faith 
paradoxically enough excommunicated the student minister at Harvard, P.L. 
Feeney, S.J., who, in accord with the church fathers and the Council of 
Florence, had maintained that all those outside of the visible Catholic church 
were damned. The Second Vatican Council declared unmistakably in its 
constitution concerning the Church that 


those who, through no fault of their own, do not know the Gospel of 
Christ or his Church, but who nevertheless seek God with a sincere heart 
and, moved by grace, try in their actions to do His will as they know it 
through the dictations of their conscience—those too may achieve eternal 
salvation (Art. 16). 


Here particular mention is given to those who, due to their very background, 
have the most in common with Jews and Christians through their faith in the 
one God and the execution of His will: the Muslims. “But the plan of salvation 
also includes those who acknowledge the Creator, I the first place amongst 
whom are the Moslems: These profess to hold the faith of Abraham, and 
together with us they adore the one, merciful God, mankind’s judge in the last 
day" (Art 16). Thus, according to Vatican Two, even the Muslims need not 
“perish in that eternal fire which is prepared for the devil and his angels"; they 
can "achieve eternal salvation." That means that Islam, too, can be a way of 
salvation: perhaps not the usual, "ordinary" way, as it were, but possibly an 
historically exceptional or "extraordinary" way. 

Contemporary Catholic theology does in fact differentiate between the 
“ordinary” (that is, the Christian) way of salvation and the "extraordinary" (that 
is, the non-Christian) way of salvation. Should this not mean, however, as a 
condition attached to the possibility, that it is also possible to differentiate 
between "ordinary" prophets—Christian prophets, in other words, and "extra- 
ordinary" prophets— whatever these may be? Over the centuries, Muhammad 
has been held to be a false, pseudo prophet, a soothsayer, magician, counterfeit, 
at best Arab poet. Ought we not to think instead, perhaps, of a genuine, even a 
true prophet? But then, was Muhammad really a genuine, indeed, a true 
prophet? 

I cannot go into the generally familiar story of Muhammad, which is very 
different from that of Jesus: this Muhammad, the son of a merchant, who was 
offered marriage by a rich merchant widow he had met in his work; this 
typically Arab prophet, proclaiming the message of the one God and his 
judgment, in contrast to his polytheistic contemporaries in Mecca, who had to 
emigrate to Medina, about 350 kilometers away, yet was successful in the end in 
all he did; who conquered Mecca and united the whole Arab peninsula under his 
rule—prophet and at the same time politician, military commander, and 
statesman. From the standpoint of Christian theology, only one question is 
relevant: Was he really a prophet? 
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Muhammad—a prophet? 


Of course many religions do not have prophets in the strictest sense. Hindus 
have their gurus and sadhus, the Chinese their sages, Buddhists their masters, 
but none of them have, like Jews, Christians and Muslims, prophets. There is no 
doubt that if anyone in the whole of religious history is termed the Prophet, 
because he claimed to be just that, but in no way more, then it is Muhammad. 
And was he? Even the believing Christian, if he stops to survey the situation, 
cannot disagree that: 


- Like the prophets of Israel, Muhammad did not work from the strength 
of an office assigned to him by the community (or its authorities), but out 
of a special personal relationship with God. 

- Like the prophets of Israel, Muhammad was a person of strong will who 
felt himself fully imbued with a godly calling, fully consumed, exclusively 
appointed to the task. 

- Like the prophets of Israel, Muhammad spoke to the heart of a religious 
and social crisis, and with his passionate piety and revolutionary 
proclamation he opposed the wealthy ruling caste and the tradition it was 
trying to preserve. 

- Like the prophets of Israel, Muhammad, who mostly called himself the 
"Warner," sought to be nothing but the verbal instrument of God and to 
proclaim not his own, but God's word. 

- Like the prophets of Israel, Muhammad untiringly proclaimed the one 
God who tolerates no other gods besides Himself and who is at the same 
time the good Creator and merciful Judge. 

- Like the prophets of Israel, so Muhammd required, as a response to this 
one God, unconditional obedience, submission, “devotion,” which is the 
literal meaning of the word Islam: everything which includes thankfulness 
to God and generosity toward other people. 

- Like the prophets of Israel, Muhammad combined monotheism with 
humanism, belief in the one God and his judgment with a call to social 
justice: thus judgment is combined with redemption, and the threat to the 
unjust, who go to Hell, with promises to the just, who are gathered into 
God's paradise. 


Whoever reads the Bible—at least the Old Testament—and the Quran 
parallel will be led to ponder whether the three religions of revelation of Semitic 
origin—Judaism, Christianity and Islam, and especially the Old Testament and 
the Quran—could have the same foundation. Is it not one and the same God 
who speaks so clearly in both? Does not the "Thus says the Lord" of the Old 
Testament correspond to the “Speak” of the Quran, and the Old Testament's 
“Go and proclaim” to the Qurdn’s "Stand up and warn?" In truth even the 
millions of Arabic-speaking Christians have no other word for God than 
* Allah." 
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Might it now therefore be purely dogmatic prejudice which recognizes Amos 
and Hosea, Isaiah and Jeremiah as prophets, but not Muhammad? Whatever 
one may have against Muhammad from the standpoint of Western Christian 
morality (violence with weapons, polygamy, a sensual lifestyle), it is indisputable: 


- that even today there are almost 800 million people in the huge area 
between Morocco in the west and Bangladesh in the east, between the 
steppe of central Asia in the north and the island world of Indonesia to the 
south, who are stamped with the compelling power of a faith which like 
virtually no other faith has molded those who confess it into a universal 
type; 

~ that all those people are linked by a simple confession of faith (there is no 
God but God, and Muhammad is His prophet), linked by five basic 
obligations (confession of faith, prayer, tax for the poor, a month of 
fasting, pilgrimage); and linked by complete submission to the will of God, 
whose unchangeable decision is that even suffering 1s to be accepted; 

~ that among all these peoples there has remained a sense of fundamental 
equality of people before God and of an international brotherhood which 
is basically capable of overcoming race (Arabs and non-Arabs) and even 
the castes of India. 


I am convinced that despite all renewed fears of Islam there is a growing 
conviction among Christians that, in the light of the fact of Muhammad in 
world history, we cannot escape a correction of viewpoint. The “scourge of 
exclusiveness” arising from dogmatic impatience, which the British universal 
historian Arnold Toynbee used to condemn, must be abandoned. Regarding the 
figure of the prophet, it must be admitted: 


- that people in Arabia in the seventh century listened to and followed the 
voice of Muhammad; 

- that in comparison to the very worldly polytheism of the old Arabian 
tribal religions, the religion of the people was raised to a completely new 
level, that of a monotheistic high religion; 

- that Muslims have received from Muhammad—or, better still, from the 
Qur'án—an endless amount of inspiration, courage and strength for a new 
religious start: a start towards greater truth and deeper understanding, 
towards a breakthrough in the revitalizing and renewal of traditional 
religion. Islam is the great inspirer of life. 


In truth Muhammad was and is for people in the Arabian world and even 
further afield the religious reformer, law-giver and leader: the prophet per se. 
Basically, Muhammad, who never wanted to be anything more than a human 
being, is more to those who follow him (imitatio Mohahmetis) than a prophet is 
to us: he is a model for that mode of life which Islam strives to be. And if the 
Catholic church, according to the declaration concerning non-Christian religions 
of Vatican Two (1964) (I hope you will allow me to use not only the ritual 
quotations) regards “Muslims as well with respect, who pray to the only God... 
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who has spoken to mankind,” then the same church must, in my opinion, also 
respect that one whose name is absent from the same declaration out of 
embarrassment, although he and he alone led the Muslims to pray to this one 
God, so that once again through him, Muhammad, the Prophet, this God “has 
spoken to mankind.” But does not such an acknowledgement have very grave 
consequences, especially for the message which he proclaimed and which is set 
down in the Quran? 


The Quran— Word of God? 


The Quran is more than an oral tradition which can be easily altered. It is a 
written word, set down once for all time, and therefore cannot be subsequently 
altered. In this respect it is similar to the Bible. Through having been recorded in 
writing, the Quran has retained a remarkable constancy despite the changeable- 
ness and variety of the history of Islam from century to century, from generation 
to generation, from person to person. What is written, is written. Despite all the 
different interpretations and commentaries, despite all the forms taken by 
Islamic law, the sharia, the Quràn remains the common denominator, 
something like the "green thread" of the prophet across all Islamic form, ritual 
and institutions. He who wishes to know not only what historical Islam is like, 
but normative Islam as well, even today cannot avoid returning to its origins, 
the Qur'àn of the seventh century. 

Although the Qur'àn in no way predetermined the development of Islam, it 
most certainly inspired it. It penetrated the whole shar‘ia, molding the legal 
system as much as mysticism, art, and the whole mentality. Commentators 
came and went, but the Quran remained intact: it is the one great constant in 
Islam amidst all the countless variables. It provided Islam with moral obligation, 
external dynamism, and religious depth, as well as with specific enduring 
doctrines and moral principles: the responsibility of the human being before 
God, social justice, and Muslim solidarity. Thus the Qur'àn is the Holy Book of 
Islam, inasmuch as it is understood, in its written form, to be not the word of a 
human, but of God. For Muslims, therefore, God's word is set down in a book. 
Our question is, however: Is this book really the word of God? 

For centuries it was forbidden even to pose this question seriously. Muslims 
as well as Christians were threatened with excommunication with all its 
consequences. And who could deny that this question has caused deep political 
divisions amongst the peoples of the world, from the first Islamic conquests in 
the seventh century to the Crusades and the capture of Constantinople, to the 
siege of Vienna and the Persian revolution under Khomeini? Just as naturally, 
therefore, as Muslims from West Africa to central Asia and Indonesia have 
answered this question affirmatively and oriented their life and death according 
to the Qur'àn, so believing Christians all over the world have said "no," and not 
only they, but later the secular Western scholars of religion as well, who took it 
for granted that the Quràn was not the word of God, but wholly that of 
Muhammad. 
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In 1962 the Canadian scholar of religion, Wilfred Cantwell Smith, became the 
first to pose this question clearly, threatening as it was for both sides, and to 
analyze precisely the mode of questioning itself? We cannot but agree with his 
assertion that the two possible answers, both of which, strangely enough, were 
offered by intelligent, critical and thoroughly honest people, relied in effect upon 
an unquestioned, dogmatic pre-conviction. In each case, the opposite interpreta- 
tion was seen as a lack of faith (the Christian negation of the question in the 
case of the Muslims) or superstition (the Muslim affirmation for the Christians). 

Is it true then, as Smith's Canadian colleague Willard Oxtoby claims to have 
established as a rule of thumb in the study of religions, that “you get out what 
you put in?" In other words, is it true that whoever regards the Quran as the 
word of God from the start will repeatedly see his convictions confirmed in 
reading it, and vice versa? 

But can we allow this contradiction to remain, even though in the long run it 
can never be satisfactory from an intellectual standpoint? Are there not 
increasing numbers of Christians and perhaps even Muslims who have become 
better informed about the faith of others and about their own position, and who 
are therefore posing self-critical questions? I shall indicate this briefly in relation 
to both positions: 

a) Self-critical questioning of an exclusively Christian understanding of 
revelation: Alongside all the negative statements concerning the erroneous ways, 
darkness, and guilt of the non-Christian world and all calls to repentance, do we 
not also find numerous positive statements, according to which God originally 
manifested Himself to the whole of humanity? Indeed, according to the Old and 
New Testaments, non-Christians can also know the one true God. These texts 
themselves interpret this as the revelation of God in creation. 

Considering this Biblical background, can we exclude the possibility that 
countless people in the distant past and in the present have experienced, and are 
experiencing, the mystery of God on the basis of the revelation of God in 
creation, and that all this also involves the grace of God and the faith of human 
beings? And can we exclude the possibility that certain individuals have also, 
within the bounds of their religion, been endowed with special insight, entrusted 
with a special task, a special charisma? And considering all that we have already 
said, could not this also apply in the case of Muhammad, the Prophet? Extra 
ecclesiam gratia—grace outside of the Church as well. Be that as it may, if we 
recognize Muhammad as a prophet, then in order to be consistent we must also 
admit that for the Muslim, everything depends on the message of Muhammad 
being not just of his own making, not simply his own word, but the Word of 
God. What, however, is meant by the Word of God and by revelation? 

b) Critical questioning of the Islamic interpretation of the Qur'an: Does 
revelation supposedly fall directly from heaven, to be inspired unmistakably or 
dictated word for word from God? It must be remembered that not only 
Muslims believe this, but some Christians as well, naturally in connection with 
the Bible. Here we have reached the crucial point. 


? Wilfred Cantwell Smith, "Is the Quran the Word of God?,” in Questions of Religious Truth 
(New York. Charles Scribners Sons, 1967), pp. 37-62 
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However one wishes to settle the Islamic question of the origin of the Quran, 
today it is important that the Quran as the word of God be regarded at the 
same time as the word of the human prophet. This viewpoint is also shared by 
Muslim scientific reflection (such as the work of the Pakistani Fazlur Rahman). 
Thus the Quran poses a problem similar to the Bible. In other words, we are 
faced with the awkward but unavoidable question: if we have historical criticism 
of the Bible (for the benefit of a contemporary Biblical faith), why not then also 
have historical criticism of the Qur'àn, and this for the benefit of a Muslim faith 
appropriate to modern times? Instead of interpreting the Qur'àn as a collection 
of fixed maxims, rigid doctrines, and immutable statements of law which, 
despite the very concrete difficulties involved, must be slavishly reproduced and 
literally interpreted in all points, even as regards punishment regulations, why 
not perceive the Quran as a great prophetic witness to the one and only 
powerful and merciful God, the Creator and Perfector, and to his judgment and 
promise? 

However, I cannot go into these hermeneutical questions any further in this 
article. I would rather turn to questions of content. Before I begin to iterate 
theological differences, I wish to bring out a few fundamental points of 
agreement between Islam and Christianity concerning interpretation of faith, 
whereby the Jews are also to be included. I shall do this along the lines of the 
Second Vatican Council's declaration on non-Christian religions. 


What are the main common elements? 


Common points among Muslims, Jews, and Christians can be summarized 
under four aspects: 

a) The basic common point among Muslims, Jews, and Christians consists in 
the faith in the one and only God, who gives meaning and life to all. The faith in 
one God is for Islam a principle truth established as early as “Adam.” The unity 
of the human race and equality of all people before God is grounded in the 
concept of one God. And whatever may be said concerning the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, even this serves not to question a belief in the one and 
only God, but to explicate it. This means that in confronting heathen 
polytheism, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam are just as much one as they are in 
confronting the multitude of modern gods which threaten to enslave people. 
Judaism and subsequently Christianity overthrew the old gods of the Pantheon 
long before Islam. 

b) Jews, Christians, and Muslims are of one mind in their belief in the God of 
history: in that God who is not, as the Greeks believed, only the arche or the 
first principle of nature, the foundation of all things, but who acts as Creator of 
the world and humanity in history, the one God of Abraham who speaks 
through the prophets and reveals himself to his people, even though again and 
again his dealings remain an impenetrable secret. In history, God is most 
certainly transcendent, but at the same time immanent, closer to the human 
being than his own "artery," to use the plastic imagery of the Qur'àn, which is 
unfolded in depth in Islamic mysticism. 
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c) Jews, Christians, and Muslims are of one mind in their belief in the one 
God who—although he is invisible and organizes and rules over everything—is 
an approachable partner. He can be spoken to in prayer and meditation, praised 
in joy and thankfulness, cried to in need and despair: a God before whom the 
human being can “fall on his knees in awe,” “pray and sacrifice,” “make music 
and dance,” to quote a well-known, future-oriented word of Martin Heidegger. 

d) Finally, Jews, Christians, and Muslims are of one mind in their belief in a 
merciful, gracious God, а God who cares for people. In the Quran as in the 
Bible, people are referred to as the “servants of God,” which expresses not the 
enslaving of people under a despot but an elementary human creatureliness in 
response to the one Lord. The Arabic a/-Rahman, the “merciful one,” is 
etymologically linked to the Hebraic rahamim, which, together with hen and 
hesed represents the semantic field for the New Testament charis and for the 
English word “grace” (gnade in German). According to individual passages in 
the Bible or in the Quran, God can appear to be a capricious God, yet 
according to the whole testimony of the Bible and the Quran, God is decidedly 
a God of grace and mercy. 

Together in the world, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam thus represent faith in 
the one God; all share in the one great monotheistic world movement. 
Politically, this faith in the one God ought not to be underestimated; it should 
be brought to people’s attention. For instance, just as this faith played a part in 
the Camp David agreement, it could also be important in further peace efforts in 
the Middle East. We dare not forget any of this when we approach the difficult 
theological questions, in particular those pertaining to Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Christ of the Christians. 


Is the Quran’s portrayal of Jesus accurate? 


It is well-known that at several points the Quran speaks of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and always in a positive manner. This is astonishing when one considers the 
centuries-old history of hatred and curses between Christianity and Islam. How 
can we assess these passages theologically? A closer examination of the "texts of 
Quran relevant to Christianity," which Claus Schedel has retranslated and 
expounded under the title Muhammad und Jesus, reveals that all the material 
concerning Jesus which is to be found in the Quran is integrated in a fully 
coherent manner into the whole theological conception of the Quran. From 
whatever tradition this testimony to Jesus may stem—and we shall go into this 
more closely—the whole is conspicuously permeated with Muhammad's intense 
prophetic experience with the one God. For this reason, Muhammad has no 
cause whatsoever to contradict Jesus: the preaching of Jesus is that of himself. 
Both the virgin birth and miracles are acknowledged without envy, with one 
exception: Jesus may not be made into a god, may not be put alongside the one 
God as a second. For Islam, that would be the ultimate abomination. 

The position of Jesus in the Quran is unambiguous. Dialogue is therefore not 
effectually aided by contemporary well meaning Christians who read more into 
the Quran than it contains, claiming that in the Quran Jesus is the “Word” of 
God. Not, however, Word of God in the sense of the prologue to John's gospel, 
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in which the pre-existent godly logos becomes flesh. And as for the virgin birth 
in the Quran, it is a sign of God's omnipotence, but not exactly for the deity of 
Jesus. In other words, in the Quran Jesus is a prophet, a greater prophet than 
Abraham, Noah, and Moses—but certainly no more than a prophet. And just as 
in the New Testament John the Baptist is the forerunner of Jesus, so in the 
Quran Jesus is the forerunner of, and undoubtedly the encouraging example 
for, Muhammad. According to the Quran Jesus is created directly from God as 
a second Adam (this is the meaning here of the virgin birth), unlike the Prophet 
himself. He is, therefore, God’s excellent creation. 

For this reason, Christians should avoid wanting to make “anonymous 
Christians” of Muhammad and Muslims, as some theologians, against the whole 
of the Muslims’ conception of themselves, now and again try to do. This in turn 
immediately poses the question of whether Muslims ought to make an 
"anonymous Muslim" out of Christ. If we who represent Christianity concern 
ourselves with a revaluation of Muhammad on the basis of Islamic sources, 
especially the Quràn, we hope too that with time there will be more 
preparedness on the part of Islam to initiate a revaluation of this Jesus of 
Nazareth on the basis of historical sources that is, the gospels themselves—as 1s 
being carried out already by many in Judaism. The portrait of Jesus in the 
Quran 15 all too one-sided, too monotone, and for the most part lacking in 
content, apart from monotheism, the call to repentance, and various accounts’ of 
miracles. At any rate it is very different from the portrait of Jesus in history, 
who not only confirms the law, as the Quran records, but rather counters all 
legalism with radical love which even extends to his enemies. That is why he was 
executed, though the Qur'an fails to recognize this. At this point, substantial 
differences emerge between Jesus and Muhammad. It is wrong to ignore these. 
Nevertheless, the major theological obstacle to an understanding is not to be 
found here. 


What is the central theological difference? 


The focal concern of Jesus himself was to overcome legalism by fulfillment of 
the will of God in love, in view of the coming Kingdom. For the Christian 
church, however, the focal concern has slowly shifted to a great extent to the 
person of Jesus and his relationship with God. The debate between Christianity 
and Islam then remains wholly focused on this question. Up to now the deciding 
Christian objection to Islam has been that Islam disputes the two related central 
doctrines of Christianity: the Trinity and the incarnation. Indeed, the Quran 
addresses Christians as follows: 


People of the Book, do not transgress the bounds of your religion. Speak 
nothing but the truth about Allah. The Messiah, Jesus the son of Mary, 
was no more-than Allah’s apostle and His Word which He cast to Mary: a 
spirit from Him. So believe in Allah and His apostles and do not say (of 
Allah, that He is) three (in one). Allah is but one God. Allah forbid that 
He should have a son! (S. 4:171). 
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Have we here, in fact, despite our consideration of common factors in our 
understanding of God and humanity, come to a standstill in the dialogue? 
Certainly, there is no truth in the assertion of Christian apologists and many 
scholars of religion that Muslim theologians have always misinterpreted the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity (three in one) as a doctrine of tritheism (three 
gods). (The Quran does contain the misleading tradition, possibly based on 
certain apocrypha, that the Trinity consists of God the Father, Mary the Mother 
of God, and Jesus the Son of God.) Muslims simply cannot understand what the 
Jews as well have always failed to understand: that when there is one Godhead, 
one divine nature, how it is that the assumption of three persons in one God 
does not automatically lead to the relinquishing of the faith in one God which 
Abraham stood for and which Moses, Jesus himself and finally Muhammad 
firmly held to. Why distinguish at all between nature and person in God? 

It is obvious that the distinctions between one and three made by the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity do not satisfy the Muslim. All these concepts of 
Syrian, Greek and Latin origin are more confusing than enlightening to him, a 
game of words and concepts. How can the one and only God, asks the Muslim, 
be a conglomeration of hypostases, persons, processions and relations? Why all 
the dialectical tricks? Is not God simply God, combined in neither this way nor 
that? 

According to the Quran, *Unbelievers are those who say, ‘Allah is one of 
three’ (or ‘three-faceted in trinity’).” This viewpoint, which was completely 
unacceptable to Muhammad, is flatly rejected with the statement, "There is but 
one God" (S. 5:73). 


How are we to assess the central theological differences? 


That which applies to the doctrine of the Trinity applies also to Christology. 
If Christians and Muslims today wish to come to a better understanding, they 
must return to the origins, taking a stance of critical discernment in relation to 
all subsequent developments. At the point of origins we—that is, Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims—are closer to each other. 

Scientific investigation of the New Testament has recognized how great a gap 
there is between the original statements concerning Father, Son, and Spirit and 
the later dogmatized ecclesiastical doctrine of the Trinity, as well as how the 
Christological conceptions of the New Testament differ from one another. 

While for instance the later, Hellenistically influenced Gospel of John quotes 
Jesus as speaking of the glory that he had with God before the world began 
(17:5), which even conservative exegetes do not hold to be the words of the 
historical Jesus, the first gospel(s) knows nothing of a virgin birth. And while 
right up to the account of the passion the Gospel of John presents Jesus almost 
excessively as god-like as he roams the earth, the synoptic gospels still present 
him as wholly Son of Man, through whom God acts. Exegetes point especially 
to the monologues in the Acts of the Apostles, in which Luke uses material from 
an old tradition which has Jesus totally subordinate to God. Clearly Jesus is 
spoken of as the servant of God, the Messiah, Christ of God, the chosen one of 
God: God acts through him, God was with him; he was killed according to the 
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plan of God, but God raised him from the dead and made him Lord and Christ, 
appointing him Son of God. Do not all these statements of Luke, colored as 
they are by an “adoptive” perspective, still have a certain place within the 
framework of a strict Jewish or Islamic faith in one God? Yet this was the faith 
of Christians, of Jewish Chrrstians. 

It is an unparalleled shame that, following the destruction of Jerusalem under 
the Emperor Hadrian in the year 132 and the flight of all Jewish Christians to 
the east, the growing Church was almost completely uprooted from its Jewish 
soil. The Church which had originally been populated by Jews had become a 
Church of Jews and Gentiles, and it then became a Church of (Hellenistic) 
Gentiles. The Jewish Christians who did not participate in the development of 
the Hellenistic church with its increasingly excessive Christology were rejected as 
heretics, as in the case of the Ebionites, who accepted the virgin birth of Jesus 
according to the church historian Eusebius but rejected the notion of his pre- 
existence—just as the Quran does. 

Our investigation is not aimed at once again attempting to trace Islam back to 
Judaism or Christianity. We are instead seeking to take Islam seriously in the 
form of a renewed challenge to Christians, since from the time of John of 
Damascus Islam has been disclaimed as a “Christian heresy.” For Islam reminds 
Christians of their own Jewish Christian past. Here, it seems, we have a vital 
example of interdependence and interaction between the different religious 
movements in humanity, as stressed in particular by W.C. Smith. In his book 
Korankunde fur Christen, Paul Schwarzenau is correct in stating that “It is the 
Jewish element of the Christian message which decidedly shows the Qur'an to 
advantage. The disavowed Jewish Christians come to the fore once again.™ 
Schwarzenau calls upon a shrewd analysis of the great Protestant exegete Adolf 
Schlatter, who had as early as 1926 analyzed clearly the connections between 
Gentile Christianity, Jewish Christianity, and Islam in the book Die Geschichte 
der ersten Christenheit: 


The Jewish church would, however, have died out only in Palestine west of 
the Jordan. Christian communities with Jewish practice, on the other 
hand, continued to exist in the eastern regions, in the Decapolis, in the 
Batanaea, among the Nabataeans, at the edge of the Syrian desert and into 
Arabia, completely cut off from the rest of Christendom and without 
fellowship with that rest. . . . For the Christian, the Jew was simply an 
enemy, and Greek opinion, which overlooked both the slaying of the 
generals of Troy and Hadrian and the well-earned fate of the evil and 
contemptuous Jews, reached the Church as well. Even its leading men, 
such as Origen and Eusebius, remained astonishingly ignorant concerning 
the end of Jerusalem and of the church there. In the same way, the 
information they leave us concerning the Jewish church in its continued 
existence is scanty. They, the Jewish Christians [sic] were heretics because 
they had not submitted to the law which applied to the rest of 


* Paul Schwarzenau, Korankunde fur Christen (Stuttgart. Kreuz-Verlag, 1982), p. 124. 
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Christendom and had therefore been divorced from that rest. None of the 
leaders of the Imperial church guessed that this Christendom which they 
held in contempt would ever see the day when it would shake the world 
and split a large part of the church dominion which they had built up. 
That day came when Muhammad took over the property accrued by the 
Jewish Christians, their awareness of God, their eschatology with its 
proclamation of the Day of Judgment, their customs and legends, and set 
up a new apostolate as the one sent from God. 


Is Muhammad then, according to Schlatter, a “Judaeo-Christian apostle” in 
Arabian dress? That is an astonishing piece of insight, which Schlatter had 
incidentally substantiated in depth as early as 1918 in an essay entitled “Die 
Entwicklung des jüdischen Christentums zum Islam.” However, even forty 
years before Schlatter, Adolf von Harnack had perceived the wider effect of 
Jewish Christianity on Islam, or more precisely of Gnostic Jewish Christianity, 
and in particular of the Elkesites, who apart from their beliefs stood for strict 
monotheism and rejected an ecclesiastical teaching of hypostasis and the Son of 
God. This is documented in Harnack’s history of dogmatics. 

Considering the present state of research, any direct dependence of Islam 
proven from source material will continue to remain in dispute, but the 
analogies are as baffling as ever. Muhammad rejected high orthodox 
(monophysitic) Son of God Christology, yet accepted Jesus as the great 
messenger (rasul) of God, indeed as the Messiah (masih) who brought the 
Gospel. The Jewish scholar Hans-Joachim Schoeps states correctly in his 
Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums (Tubingen, 1949) that 


although it may be impossible to prove the connection beyond a doubt, 
there is certainly no doubt of the indirect dependence of Muhammad on 
sectarian Judaeo-Christianity. Thus the fact that Judaeo-Christianity has 
disappeared from the Church but been preserved in Islam and extends 
even to the present day in some of its leading impulses is a paradox of 
truly great proportions in world history.’ 


Strangely enough, these pieces of historical insight have hardly been known in 
Christian theology up to now, let alone been taken seriously. There is much to 
be investigated in this regard, such as the history of Muhammad’s cousin-by- 
marriage, Waraqa, who as a Christian (hardly of Greek influence) drew 
Muhammad's attention early to the relationship between his revelation 
experiences and those of Moses. Be that as it may, who could overlook the fact 
that here there are unimagined possibilities for the very necessary trilateral 
dialogue, the “trialogue,” among Jews, Christians, and Muslims? Whatever the 


5 Adolf Schlatter, Die Geschichte der ersten Christenheit (Stuttgart: Calwer Verlag, 1983; Ist ed. 
Aufl. Gütersloh, 1926), pp. 376-77 (transl ) 

€ Adolf Schlatter, "Die Entwicklung des judischen Christentums zum Islam," Evangelisches 
Missionsmagazin, N S. LXII (1918), 251-64. 

? Hans-Joachim Schoeps, Theologte und Geschichte des Judenchnstentums (Tubingen Mohr, 1949), 
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decision concerning the question of genetic dependence, in Muhammad’s 
interpretation of Jesus traditions of Judaeo-Christianity which had been 
suppressed, repudiated, and forgotten in the Hellenistic church come to the light 
of history once more; and this Judaeo-Christianity for its part has kept alive 
central Jewish concerns of early Christianity. 

It must be forgotten that in his struggle of resistance against ancient Arabic 
polytheism, whereby Allàh had all the sons and daughters imaginable, 
Muhammad had no choice but to reject the term "Son of God." At the same 
time, however, Muhammad took up the story of Jesus as it was being circulated 
in Arabia at the time and gave it his own meaning. What had happened so often 
in the Bible now happened in the Quran: an old tradition was not simply 
handed down, but was interpreted so as to give it relevance in the light of 
contemporary experience. This was also tbe case in the New Testament. Just as 
the Christians used many expressions (*prophecies") of the Old Testament to 
refer to Jesus, though they had been intended to mean something different, so 
Muhammad used a lot of what he heard about Jesus to refer to himself. To 
Muhammad, Jesus' greatness was due to the fact that in him and through him as 
the servant of God, God himself had worked. Thus Muhammad’s “Christology” 
was not too far removed from that of the Judaeo-Christian church. What are the 
consequences of all these new findings? 


What should we speak of? 


We are faced with a problem of extraordinary moment, the consequences of 
which are not yet visible. Given that the exegetical and historical findings which 
we have outlined here are accurate and capable of being further clarified, they 
then constitute a challenge to both sides to stop thinking in terms of alternatives, 
of Jesus or Muhammad, and despite all limitations and differences to think 
instead in terms of synthesis, of Jesus and Muhammad. Muhammad himself acts 
as a witness to Jesus, not to a Jesus as Hellenistic Gentile Christians could have 
viewed him, but to a Jesus as viewed by his first disciples, who were Jews like 
Jesus himself. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding from the outset in approaching this 
question, delicate as it is for both Muslims and Christians, we must take note of 
the following. As a European Gentile Christian, I can fully understand the 
Hellenistic development of Christology and can accept the truth of the great 
Christological councils from Nicaea to Chalcedon: in the light of the New 
Testament, their major intentions and content can certainly be affirmed. I do 
not believe that a Christian today could or should naively start all over again 
and become a Jewish Christian, so to speak. But in an ecumenical context (in 
relation to Muslims and Jews), I am haunted by one question: how can I make a 
Muslim (or a Jew) understand why it is that Christians believe in this Jesus as 
the Christ, the Word, the revelation of God? This being my intention, I have 
every right to draw attention to that original and thus thoroughly legitimate 
Christological option which, though pushed aside and concealed, originated in 
the oldest Judaeo-Christian church community and was handed down through 
centuries by the scattered Judaeo-Christian church communities from east of the 
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Jordan to Arabia, thus to be finally passed on to Muhammad. I wonder, too, 
whether there could be categories already in existence which more readily enable 
Jews and Muslims to perceive this Jesus as the revelation of God than the 
Hellenistic teaching of two natures, divine and human, in the one divine person. 
How then might a Muslim, viewing from such an ecumenical perspective, 
attempt to see this Jesus, and how might a Christian likewise see Muhammad? 

a) In what way might Muslims view Jesus? I shall summarize my thoughts 
here very briefly: 

Muslims already see Jesus as the great prophet and messenger of the one God, 
the one especially designated to be the “Servant of God” by God himself, from 
his birth to his exaltation to God—one who, along with the message he 
proclaimed, was of lasting importance to Muhammad. Certainly for Muslims, 
Muhammad and the Quran which he set down will remain, as before, the 
deciding guidelines for faith and conduct, life and death. However, if in the 
Quran Jesus is termed the “Word” of God and bringer of the “Gospel,” ought 
not Muslims try to gain a broader understanding of this Gospel and take it 
seriously? Islamic law, often characterized by an oppressiveness, from the 
perspective of the message and conduct of Jesus, could be seen in a more relative 
light, for the sake of God and humanity. And the human being, though not 
liberated from the law itself, would be liberated from legalism—similar to the 
case of Jewish Christians. 

In this way a new and deeper understanding could also be gained of a God 
who loves and suffers with people, considering the life of Jesus, his death— 
which is not to be denied—and his new life. Thus the death of Jesus in the name 
of this very God could offer meaning to suffering and failure, meaningless as 
these are on the surface. 

b) In what way might Christians view Muhammad? Many Christians clearly 
look on him as the prophet of importance to many of the peoples of this earth, 
one who was already blessed with great success in his lifetime. 

Certainly for Christians, Jesus Christ and the good news he proclaimed are 
the deciding standard for faith and conduct, life and death, the definitive Word 
of God (Hebrews I:lff.). Thus Christ is and remains the deciding regulating 
factor for Christians, for the sake of God and humanity. However, ought not 
Christians, given that according to the New Testament tenet they still 
acknowledge the existence of prophets even after Christ, take this Muhammad, 
who draws from the Judaeo-Christian tradition, and his exhortations more 
seriously? This, in order that: 


- the one incomparable God be placed wholly at the center of faith; 
- companionship of other gods be out of the question; 
- faith and life, orthodoxy and orthopraxis belong together even in politics. 


Thus Muhammad would repeatedly provide a prophetic corrective for Christ- 
ians in the name of the one and same God: “I am nothing but a distinctive 
warner” (S. 4). 
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I wonder: if a Muslim or Jew should be expected to recognize the Hellenist 
Councils from Nicaea to Chalcedon, what would Jesus of Nazareth, the Jew, 
have done? The question is of more than limited importance not only to an 
Arabian Christian, but also to an African, Indian, Indonesian, Chinese, or 
Japanese Christian. 

Finally—and here I shall close— both Islam and Christianity involve a 
decision of faith which must be made rationally and in responsibility both to 
oneself and to others. As a Christian I can be sure that, as long as I have chosen 
this Jesus as the Christ for my life and death, I have also chosen his follower 
Muhammad, inasmuch as he appealed to the one and same God and to Jesus. 

In the helpful handbook of recommendations commissioned by the Protestant 
church in Germany entitled Christen und Muslime im Gesprach (published by J. 
Micksch and M. Mildenberger, 1982), attention is rightly drawn, at least briefly, 
to the possible connection between Islam and Judaeo-Christianity: 


The most important point of all is that Christians and Muslims live in the 
same world and have to prove their faith. They will not always react in the 
same way to all the challenges of this world. Yet despite all the differences, 
both are obliged by their faith to live responsibly before God and to serve 
the human community. In full respect for one another, they cannot fail to 
provide evidence of their faith for each other (German edition pp. 12ff.). 


University of Tubingen HANS KUNG 
Tübingen, West Germany 


RESPONSE TO HANS KUNG’S PAPER ON 
CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM DIALOGUE 


It is my pleasure to be able to respond to Professor Hans Küng's pertinent 
paper on Islamic-Christian relationships. It is of course much too late in the day 
of human history simply to pass over his presentation with platitudes and 
diplomacy. I wish, therefore, to address the crucial issues which have been 
brought out, with full awareness of the difficulties existing in this domain and 
the courage needed to confront directly the obstacles which exist and which 
Kung has underlined. There are, however, very important differences that exist 
in the Islamic interpretation of some of these points. Hans Kung began this 
morning with an Aristotelian syllogism, that there is no peace possible without 
peace among religions, that peace is not possible without dialogue and that 
dialogue is not possible without understanding. And so I shall begin my remarks 
by speaking to this point. 

If peace is the goal of religious dialogue—a thesis which is itself, of course, 
debatable because the truth comes before peace and peace follows from the 
truth—then we have to deal with Islam as it is, as it is accepted by its nearly one 
billion followers, not as we wish it were so that we could carry on dialogue with 
it. I place myself in this position today as always and speak from the traditional 
Islamic perspective. All the questions which I shall answer, namely questions 
dealing with the Qur'an, the nature of the Prophet, etc., will be answered in such 
a manner that were these responses to be presented in Lahore, Cairo, Marakesh, 
or some place else in the Muslim world, they would attract the attention of 
learned people in those cities and most would defend the positions contained in 
the responses. 

There is no doubt that Küng has taken a step toward the understanding of 
Islam and away from the position that has defined the Catholic and most of the 
Protestant attitudes toward Islam since John of Segovia and Nicholas Cusa, the 
great fifteenth-century cardinals, returned in disillusionment following the 
Council of Florence. The attitude was nothing but a kind of polite diplomacy 
vis-à-vis Islam, an attitude that has continued to be held for nearly five hundred 
years, and while producing individual friendships, has never solved any 
profound theological problems created by the encounter of Christianity and 
Islam. I remember that it was exactly nine years ago on a beautiful fall day that 
I had the pleasure of leading a group of Muslim theologians to Rome for a 
Christian-Islamic dialogue. We were even taken to Assisi. I was allowed to 
perform the noon prayer with two other people at the place where the great St. 
Francis received his stigmata. It was a remarkable act on the part of our hosts 
but it did not solve Christian-Islamic theological problems. And the problems 
are those to which in fact Küng now alludes. 

Let me begin, first of all, by stating that as a Muslim I am pleased that he has 
taken Islam seriously theologically. But having stated this fact about his 
theological concern with the reality of Islam, I am nonetheless critical about his 
having defined Islam at the outset as being “a constantly changing element 
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through the centuries.” It is very important not to equate Christians’ present day 
sense of change within their own tradition with the way that Muslims envisage 
Islam to be, no matter how modern Western scholars consider the history of 
Islam. 

What Western scholarship concerning Islam envisages the Islamic world to be 
is not at all equivalent to the Muslims’ own conception of their tradition and its 
historical unfolding, and therefore what constitutes the necessary ground for 
fruitful dialogue. For Islam, the crushing evidence is of permanence, that which 
comprises Islam's central reality. The Ka‘ba is still the Ka‘ba, the pilgrimage is 
what the Prophet performed, the daily prayers are what he did, the shari‘a as 
codified on the basis of the Quran and prophetic Sunna still defines the reality 
of the Muslim's religious life. Even the smaller details of everyday life governed 
by the Sacred Law, which is much more central than theological formulations in 
Islam, have abided for the most part throughout the ages. I do not want to say 
that there is a monolithic Islam; that thesis I am opposed to. The more we learn 
about the diverse interpretations and schools in Islam the better, so that at least 
we will not commit again the error of a graduate student from this very Divinity 
School five years ago who flew to Tehran every two weeks and came back with 
“profound knowledge" of Shi'ism and the unity of revivalist Islam. I do not say 
that there is a monolithic Islam, but what I want to say is that the idea of 
permanence in Islam permeates the whole of the Islamic consciousness about 
itself despite this diversity of interpretations. It is that which one has to face and 
not simply hope that the Muslims will gradually gain an historical or 
historicistic conception of their own theological and religious development in the 
manner of the modern West so as to make dialogue possible. To do so is in fact 
to let dialogue die by default from the very beginning. 

I am glad that Kung confirms that Islam is a total way of life. This fact has 
been repeated a great deal of late and has in fact become a kind of empty 
tautology for many Muslims. Even those who are not very devout and who do 
not know their own tradition very well reassert this statement which is 
fundamental to the understanding of Islam. Kung’s critique of extra ecclesiam 
nulla salus, which has now been debated by a number of Christian theologians, 
is important, but when he comes to the question of ordinary and extraordinary 
ways of salvation we already are in very deep water. I think that ever since 
Jacques Maritain, among the more contemporary Catholic thinkers, began to 
try to take Islam and other non-Christian religions “seriously” by speaking of 
natural and supernatural mysticism (mystique naturelle et mystique super- 
naturelle) and also of ordinary and extraordinary salvation, a new kind of 
“diplomacy” that might be appropriate for those concerned with foreign affairs 
but not for theologians has crept into ecumenical discussions. I think we have to 
do away with this kind of polite diplomacy which evades the basic issues of truth 
and falsehood if there is going to be any serious dialogue at all. Either men and 
women are saved by God and that is extraordinary—in every case to be human 
is in fact extraordinary—or they are not saved at all. Islam, of course, rejects in 
a categorical fashion the opposition between the ordinary and the extraordinary 
ways of salvation. 
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Fortunately, Hans Küng has had the courage to come to the question of the 
personality of the Prophet. What is at the heart of Islamic-Christian 
misunderstanding is not only doctrines, which can be theologically and 
metaphysically regarded, but a thousand-year heritage of the hatred of 
Christians for the founder of Islam. A countryman of Kung, Enrico of Meinz, 
who in 1142 wrote the Vita Mahometi in Latin, a work which was read 
throughout all of Europe, represents a kind of polemical posture against the 
Prophet that has been dominant in the West for some nine hundred years. Even 
today, with all the platitudes, diplomatic declarations, and even humanitarian 
gestures towards Islam, and even in the Vatican declaration of 1962, the Prophet 
of Islam is always left aside, as Kung quite rightly indicated. There is, however, 
no possibility for dialogue unless the personality of the Prophet is understood. 
In the first half of his essay Kung in a sense opened the door, while in the second 
half he closed it for Muslims. 

Before coming to that question, let me turn to the Quran for a moment and 
then return to the Prophet. Kung says that the Qur'an in no way predetermines 
the development of Islam. I would say that it predetermines the development of 
Islam in every way. That is how Muslims have always envisaged the reality of 
the Divine Word. All that has grown out of the Quran in the form of 
commentaries, which may appear from the point of view of modern Western 
scholarship to be external accretions and later additions of a nature foreign to 
the revealed text, is seen from the Islamic point of view as having grown from 
the substance of the Qur'àn itself, from the very roots of the Quranic revelation 
of which it is an extension. Therefore, if we are going to understand the central 
role of the Quran, it is important to understand how Muslims see the Quran as 
determining the whole of Islamic life. I come back again to this issue: non- 
Islamic Western analysis based on the separation between the Quran and its 
traditional commentaries over the centuries is not going to help dialogue with 
Muslims, for in the Islamic perspective the growth of all the different aspects of 
the traditions throughout the centuries is based upon the Quran. And this 
brings me to another issue which is very significant in this context, namely: the 
question of the role of the Prophet in relation to the Quran. 

It is possible to say that all the way from the extremist Shi‘ites to the 
Hanbalites of Damascus, from the most esoteric Sufis to the most esoteric 
jurisprudents, meaning through the whole spectrum of orthodox Islamic 
theology and thought, no one would ever accept any other point of view than 
that the Prophet of Islam received the Quràn verbatim from heaven. The 
Quran is the Word of God and not the word of the Prophet. I would prefer not 
to mention specific names, especially the name of a close friend of mine, Fazlur 
Rahman, but since Kung has done so, it is necessary to respond by turning to 
the case of that well-known Muslim scholar. I quote Kung, 


However one wishes to settle the Islamic question of the origin of the 
Koran, today it is important that the Koran as the word of God be 
regarded at the same time as the word of the human prophet. This view 
point is also shared by Muslim scientific reflection (such as the work of the 
. Pakistani Fazlur Rahman). 
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It is sad indeed to refer to an isolated case, even if it be an eminent scholar, and 
overlook the beliefs of a billion Muslims concerning the nature of the Quran 
and its relation to the Prophet. This is sad because it destroys from the very 
beginning the possibility of understanding and creating peace. One cannot 
assume on the other side of a dialogue a point of view that is not acceptable to 
the party with which one is in discourse, one that is an anomaly and hardly 
accepted by any serious authority in the Islamic world, to whatever part of the 
political or theological spectrum he may belong. Therefore, to assume such a 
view as a possibility to facilitate dialogue with the Christian world or with the 
Western world in general does not respond to the reality of the situation. 

I do not want at all to carry out a discourse based on diplomatic platitudes 
but rather to bring out the essential theological questions involved. I know of no 
Muslim, not even one who no longer lives within the Islamic world (dar al- 
islam), whose writings are accepted in any Islamic country, who has not asserted 
that the Quran is the Word of God. One should be very clear on this point and 
on the role of the Prophet in the process of the revelation of the Sacred Text. It 
is because of this Islamic belief in the nature of the Quran as the direct Word of 
God that any consideration of the Prophet of Islam as having learnt his view of 
sacred history and Christology from Jewish and Christian sources is the greatest 
blasphemy in the eyes of Muslims. Let me be very clear about this issue. This 
might be a good moment to revive the non-Aryan, Semitic element of 
Christianity which was obviously gradually eclipsed in the West because 
Christianity was destined to save a whole continent dominated by non-Semitic 
peoples. Despite the fact that we have Swedes and Germans who have the name 
David, Christian Europe is much less Semitic in orientation than the non-Arabic 
part of the Islamic world. A Persian is closer to the world of Abraham than a 
Swede, although both are Indo-European, both are Aryan, both belong to the 
same family of languages and ethnic backgrounds. If you want to undo the 
process of the Europeanization of Christianity that is one thing; it remains the 
affair of Christian theologians, and I shall not deal with it here. But that has 
nothing to do with relativizing the Christology of the Quran as if it were an 
historical accident. This would be impossible to accept for a Muslim. It must 
always be remembered that according to the Islamic doctrine of prophecy a 
prophet owes nothing to anyone; it is God who teaches His prophets about 
things, and it is possible for God to teach two different versions of the same 
“reality” within the context of two different religions. 

The whole question of Christology, which is central to the article of Hans 
Kung, from the Muslim point of view comes down to this issue: Is it possible for 
God to have wanted two humanities on earth to understand a very important 
event in two different ways or not? That is the crucial question. Was Christ 
crucified ог not? The Quran says no; it says he was not crucified. And with that 
negation comes all of the other questions and all of the problems that ensue 
from belief in the crucifixion, such problems as the two natures of Christ as 
interpreted by Western theology and the like. If we accept the Quranic version, 
the Christian version of Christ must be rejected. If we accept the Christian 
version, even the Judaic-Christian version, the Quranic version аө e 
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accepted. Furthermore, to suggest that the Quran had the wrong Christology 
makes absolutely impossible any dialogue with Islam. It is like saying that part 
of Christ was born of the Virgin Mary and was the Logos and that the other 
part was an “accretion.” It must always be rememberd that for Muslims the 
Quran, the whole Quran, and not only parts of it, is the Word of God. 
Muslims can never accept the view that parts of the Quran are sort of indirectly 
inspired and very lofty while other parts are just accretions of views prevalent in 
communities in Mecca or among pilgrims coming from the north or from 
Магада, the cousin of the Prophet, with whom he spoke. 

It is very important to bring out this issue, and I think in the future if there is 
to be a serious Islamic-Christian dialogue on the question of Christology it will 
have to deal with this issue of whether modern epistemology and modern 
philosophy allow, in fact, a single reality to be seen in two different ways 
without causing what appears to the modern mind as logical contradictions. 
From the traditional philosophical point of view it is possible for a single 
reality—especially of the order of Christ's final end—-to be seen in two ways by 
two different worlds, or from two different religious perspectives, without there 
being an inner contradiction. It is modern Western philosophy that does not 
allow such a thing. By creating a one-to-one correspondence between a reality 
perceived and the knowledge thereof, while negating the multiple levels or the 
hierarchy of being, this philosophy denies the possibility that God in his infinite 
power and wisdom could create two major world communities holding two 
different views concerning the earthly end of Christ. One can interpret the 
Christian Trinity as the determination of Divine Unity, or as the Divine Names 
in trinitarian form, or provide other theological interpretations so as to satisfy 
both Muslims and Christians, at least those who understand the metaphysical 
perspective and who comprehend the esoteric point of view. But when it comes 
to the question of the life of Christ, the historical life, on the level of fact it is 
either the Christian or the Islamic version that can be held. But on the empirical 
level one can not hold both simultaneously, at least not in the framework of 
modern epistemology. 

Now, Islam will never accept that its Christology is false. And in saying that, 
one can firmly assert that Muslims are thereby very different from the 
anonymous Christians that certain Christian theologians have made them into. I 
will answer the question that Hans Kung asked the Muslim, if I may humbly do 
so on behalf of my correligionists, by asserting that to say that certain Christian 
theologians make Muslims into anonymous Christians is not the same as saying 
that the Muslims have also made Christ into an anonymous Muslim. The 
Islamic answer is that Muslims did not do it, God did it. It is He who revealed 
to Muslims an Islamic doctrine of Christ. If certain verses of the Quran like 
those of Surat Maryam are incorrect, then by what criterion should Muslims 
accept the rest of the Quran? If certain verses of the Qur'àn are rejected by 
means of any extrinsic argument or reason such as making friends with 
Christians, or achieving world peace or getting into the United Nations, or for 
any other worldly reason even though it be laudable in itself, then the rest of the 
Quran must also be rejected as the Word of God. I am being very trenchant in 
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this criticism because it is absolutely essential. What good would it do if a 
person like Hans Kung were to spend his efforts for the next ten years trying to 
develop a model for dialogue with Islam which does not correspond to any 
realty on the Islamic side? 

The whole question of the role of the Prophet in religion, therefore, is related 
to the Islamic understanding of God as the direct religious truth, who alone 
instructs his prophets. Accordingly, it is possible that a single earthly reality 
does not exhaust all the reality of its divine or celestial prototype and that 
another earthly reality can reflect another aspect of this essential archetypal 
reality in question. Here I will stick my neck out as a Muslim, and say that when 
the Quran states that the Christ was not crucified, that does not necessarily 
mean that God did not want another segment of humanity to see this very 
reality in a different way. What it means is that the Islamic way of looking at 
Christ excludes the possibility of his crucifixion. This fact has been theologically 
discussed and debated for centuries. It is a great tragedy that the Islamic 
tradition of the comparison of religion is so little known in the Western world. 
My friend from India, Veena Das, was alluding to something like this 
concerning the relation between Islam and Hinduism. 

In the confrontation between Islam and Christianity, the issue that what God 
says in the Quran about Christ is taken by ordinary Muslims to be the only way 
to see Christ must be given first consideration, as must the fact that the saying “I 
am the way, the life, and the truth” is taken by ordinary Christians to mean that 
the Christ of Christianity is the only way, the only life, and only truth. It must 
be realized that neither the Islamic nor the Christian view exhausts the 
possibilities of the “Christic” reality in another universe as willed by God. The 
question here is not of taking Islamic Christology as made up of remnants of the 
views of a few Eastern communities which the Prophet of Islam picked and put 
together and made into the Quranic Christology which we see. The Quranic 
Christology, as Kung said quite rightly, is in perfect agreement with the total 
theology of Islam and that in fact is how God wanted Muslims to see Christ. It 
Is as simple as that. Whether or not that view exhausts the reality of Christ is 
not answered by the Qur'an, which leaves the door open in such a way as to 
make possible an accordance between the two religions without destroying the 
meaning of the text of the letter of the Quran. 

It is the same with the question of the Quran being the Word of God. Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith's famous article, “Is the Koran the Word of God?," was of 
course a very challenging essay for Western scholarship and for Western 
theologians concerned with this central issue. But really the question is that one 
cannot equate the two sides of the balance. Cantwell Smith argues that the 
Western scholar should give a little and the Muslim scholar should give a little, 
and then somewhere in between they can meet. The Western scholar would say 
that perhaps the Qur'àn is the Word of God and the Muslim could say that it is 
inspired without all of it being the verbatim Word of God. That is not the way it 
is going to work. The question is whether the Qur'an is the Word of God or 
whether it is not the Word of God. In any dialogue I think it is quite important 
to bring out the Muslim attitude towards this question. Whether one is a Sunni 
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or a Shi‘ite, a Wahhabi or a Sufi or even belongs to a small school such as some 
branch of Isma‘ilism, on this issue there 15 in fact no difference among the 
Muslims at all. 

Now let me turn to where Küng speaks about common elements between Islam 
and Christianity. Although it is not completely in logical order, I have to turn to this 
question of Christ and the Quran because it follows what I had said about the 
Quran itself. Kung mentions four basic points. First of all, he says that Islam and 
Christianity share in the idea of the one God. I would agree completely, despite the 
fact that there have been Islamic theologians, even of the exalted nature of al- 
Ghazali in his famous book on the Gospels, who have interpreted the Christian 
Trinity as three gods. Muslims do not usually believe that the Christian God 
consists of God, Mary, and Christ. Ido not know who among Islamic scholars told 
this to Kung. In any case this is really a minority opinion concerning tathlith or the 
Trinity. That is not the general Muslim interpretation of the Christian Trinity and 
has not been so historically. But the Christian Trinity as it is usually understood, 
consisting of Father, Son and Holy Spirit, although criticized by a man like 
al-Ghazali who was both theologian and Sufi, has been understood by many Sufi 
metaphysicians as three hypostases which do not destroy the unity of God. This 
Issue in any case is not the major problem between Islam and Christianity. There 
are many references among the greatest religious thinkers of both schools of Islam, 
Sunni and Shiite, to this issue. And there are numerous poems in both Persian and 
Arabic which bring out in beautiful poetical language the fact that the Christian 
Trinity really corresponds to three different divine aspects. I do not say that these 
accounts of the Trinity accord perfectly with, let us say, the Augustinian or 
Thomistic interpretations of the Trinity. But I would agree with Kung that the 
notion of the one God is the dominating and central point of agreement between the 
two religions. 

To the claim of Küng that both Christians and Muslims believe in God as the 
historical God, I would respond in the negative. Many Western scholars keep 
writing that Islam like Judaism and Christianity is an historical religion. If one 
means by that that it has a beginning in history, yes; that Islam itself was interested 
in religious history, yes; that what we do in history affects our entelechy, our final 
end, yes because every Muslim believes that whatever we do here will affect us at the 
moment of death, and in the afterlife. 

But, all of this having been said, one must remember that there remains still a 
very big difference. First of all, in Islam history is not perceived as affecting the 
nature of God. God has not become incarnated in history. Allah does not change. 
What happens in history is due to the Will of God and does not affect His Nature. 
Therefore, the meaning of history is not at all the same as in Christianity. Even the 
sacred history which is common to Islam and Christianity and Judaism is treated in 
a totally different manner in the Quran. The Qur'àn is more indifferent to the 
historical significance of sacred history than the Bible and much more interested in 
the moralsignificance of events recounted in that history. It mentions the stories of 
the ancient prophets in order for us to learn a moral lesson. It is not so much 
interested in who came before whom and who came after. This is an important 
point in present day dialogue between Islam and Christianity. Whereas Christianity, 
or at least present day Western Christianity, has a strong awareness of the 
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particular moment in its own history and takes its own “times” very seriously, Islam 
does not take that seriously at all as far as the theological significance of history is 
concerned. That 1s one of the reasons why so many predictions made in this 
illustrious | Harvard] university thirty years ago when I was a student here by some 
of the foremost scholars of Islam in the Western world concerning the future of 
Islam have all come out to be wrong, every single one of them. Such predictions are 
based upon a kind of historical extrapolation which is simply unrelated to the 
reality of time and history for the Islamic world. Therefore, I must insist in regard to 
this second issue that there are major differences in the meaning of "historical" in 
the Islamic and the Western Christian contexts. 

Regarding the third point, namely that in both Christianity and Islam God is the 
being to whom man prays (of course here by “man” I mean homo and not vir; 
therefore, either man or woman prays), I would agree with Kung completely with 
one qualification. In the present context of the two religions if you were to ask me 
what, given the fact that Muslims and Christians both pray, is the difference in 
attitude, I would say that on the level of individual prayer they are the same. Both 
Christians and Muslims pray and both religions emphasize the prayer of the 
individual to God as the God who hears our prayers. As for the Canonical prayer, it 
plays the same role for Muslims as does the mass for Christians. Both are in fact 
extra-individual rites transcending the level of individual prayer to God. There is, 
however, a type of prayer which the two religions at the present moment of their 
history do not share, although at one time it was common in the West as wellas the 
East. That is what might be called interior prayer, the prayer of the heart, or 
quintessential prayer so important in Islam. That makes a great deal of difference in 
the attitude toward prayer and the way prayer is integrated into daily life. I just 
wanted to say that in passing. 

Finally, there is theissue of God as mercy which I am glad that Kung has brought 
out. It is essential to remember that God in Islam is not only the God of justice, 
about which so much has been said, but also the God of mercy. In this context the 
point mentioned, namely that the Christian using Arabic also uses the name Allah, 
is important. The name Allah was the name sanctified by the Quranic revelation 
but it does not exclude the Christian conception of God, as every Christian Arab 
would tell you. The learned tomes that have been written in European languages on 
Islam recognize that Islam emphasizes only the justice of God. In fact, however, 
Muslims stress that He is also mercy and even merciful before being just, and that 
He is the source of all love so that Christians can say “Allah” and think of Christ’s 
teachings about God. 

Before concluding, I want to turn to another important issue. There are many 
points towards the end of the essay of Hans Kung that I said that no Muslim would 
ever accept, and since I have promised to be exact I must mention just a few. One of 
these points needs to be particularly emphasized, and that is the question of the 
Quran containing misleading traditions. In the light of what I have said about the 
meaning of the Quran to Muslims, no Muslim would ever accept such a statement 
and be able to carry on a dialogue. One might interpret a particular passage in the 
Quran in different ways. The Quran has many levels of meaning. That is why it 
was possible for the greatest of all Peripatetic philosophers in the Middle Ages, 
namely Avicenna, to write a commentary on the same verse (the Light Verse (ayat 
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al-nur) which Avicenna commented upon for the first time in the history of Islamic 
philosophy) as al-Ghazali, his critic who followed Avicenna’s model but opposed 
him. The reality that they shared was the verse in the Quran. The question of 
misleading traditions in the Quran is false and no Muslim, no matter of what 
school, would accept such an assertion. 

A second point concerns the idea of rejecting the preexisting Christ and the whole 
idea of the preexisting Logos in the Fourth Gospel of John. That is only reading 
into certain aspects of Islamic thought. The doctrine that everything preexists in 
God's “hands” is confirmed by the verse of the Quran "bi-yadihi malakutu kulli 
shay’ in," “in the hands of God are the archetypal realities of all things," however 
you wish to translate malakut as archetypes, roots, or origin of all things. This 
doctrine was taken over later by Islamic metaphysics as developed especially by 
Sufism in which the idea of the preexisting Logos is emphasized. Surely this idea is 
very far from being alien to Islamic thought, to put it mildly. Kung emphasizes the 
Jewish-Christian element of Christianity as being necessary in any dialogue with 
the Abrahamic-Semitic-Arabic form of Islam. But the entire European development 
of Christianity, both Germanic and Latin, and the theology that obviously must 
have corresponded to some need (for other it would not have developed and 
Christians would not have lived with it for two thousand years) has its 
correspondence in the vast theological development of Islam in the case of both 
Arabs and other Indo-European peoples. It is especially clear in the case of the 
Persians and the Indians who belong to the same ethnic stock as the Europeans and 
have the same kind of speculative powers that are seen in Islamic philosophy and 
theology. We wish the other half of Christianity with which Kung identifies himself 
could in fact also carry out dialogue with Islam, including that on this question of 
the preexistence of Christ as Logos as well as the Muhammadan Reality (a/-haqigqat 
al-muhammadiyya of the Sufis. 

Finally, I want to conclude with this question of legalism and the law that Kung 
speaks about. Islam already recognized in Christ the prophet of love, a prophet who 
was opposed to legalism. This is not unknown to Islam. Anyone who has had the 
least bit of contact with, for example, the Divan of Hafiz which every Persian 
speaker has in his home, knows all the verses of this Divan about Christ as the 
prophet of the Spirit, as the prophet of the Way, as he who broke the legal mold. 
This is not something alien to Muslims. However, that truth does not nullify in 
Muslim eyes the significance of the law on its own level. One of the major problems 
of dialogue between Christianity and Islam is precisely the great difficulty many 
Christian scholars have in understanding the fact that the law is not only the 
formalism which Christ attacked, and that in a sense Islam combines the Mosaic 
attitude towards the law with the “Christic” attitude of breaking the shell of the law 
“from above” while revering the law as sacrosanct and immutable on its own level. 
The possibilities of dialogue are very profound therein. But the attack against the 
shari‘a, against its formalism, against even its injunctions, is really as difficult fora 
Muslim to accept as it would be for an orthodox Jew if one attacked the injunctions 
of the law which he also considers sacred. In fact the lack of comprehension of the 
reality of the Torah as the eternal Torah and of the eternal law of orthodox Judaism 
is almost as great as it is for Islam. 
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My time is up. All these criticisms have been made, I nevertheless want to thank 
Hans Kung, despite many basic disagreements with him, for having brought out 
very crucial issues. I hope that this will be the first step taken since the year 1460 to 
come out of the formalism of diplomatic exchanges and platitudes and to have 
serious exchanges which I hope will bring out the issues that must be confronted 
frankly and solved. I want to conclude with a statement I heard from a dear 
Christian friend of mine, when the current ecumenical movement began. He said, 
“Let us get together and create the motto ‘O, All anti-ecumenical forces of the world 
unite.’” The only religious dialogue worthy in the eyes of God is one which does not 
sacrifice in the name of any expediency on the human level, be it even worldly 
peace, that which He has revealed in each religion. 


George Washington University SEYYED HOSSEIN NASR 
Washington, D.C. 


CHRISTIANITY AND WORLD RELIGIONS: A RESPONSE 


1. The spiritual depth with which Professor Hans Kung views the problems 
and prospects of a dialogue between world religions results in a model which 1s 
respectful of both the other and the self, and must surely constitute an important 
landmark in both theory and method. Can the case of Christianity and Islam be 
viewed as a paradigm of such dialogues? What are the presuppositions of the 
model that has been set out before us with such clarity and spiritual empathy? 

Methodologically, it seems to me that the most important step taken in this 
paper is to have conceived of Islam as a religion that became a repository of 
certain traditions of Judaeo-Christianity which had been suppressed, repudiated, 
or forgotten in Hellenistic Christianity. The dialogue between Christianity and 
Islam could then bring to the light of history that which had been “forgotten” in 
the course of particular historical developments in each religion. This is an 
important model within which dialogue can be conducted between religions that 
have grown in a natural process as interpenetrating, interacting spheres of faith. 
It would encompass within it the possibilities of a dialogue among Buddhism 
and Hinduism and Islam. Within the view of history implicit in Kung’s 
presentation, viz, that of time as the repository of “forgotten” events, such a 
dialogue would have crucial significance for the discovery or re-discovery of the 
truth of one's own religion. The self in this sense is crucially defined by the 
language of the other. Every world religion may be read, then, as witness and 
not only as critic to the other religions. 

The second point I wish to make is that it is through the encounter among 
different religions that possibilities which. may otherwise have remained 
dormant, are opened and developed. But since different religions bear witness to 
different kinds of potential, it is important to recognize that categories acting as 
bridges in one context may become barriers in other contexts. This is a question 
that Küng does not need to grapple with since he has limited his universe of 
discourse to the trialogue among Jews, Muslims, and Christians. I shall have 
more to say on this later. 

The third point to be made here is that a subtle distinction can be drawn 
between the view that the other religion provides a kind of mirror through which 
one's own religion can be objectified and made the subject of critical 
understanding, and the view that categories for comprehension provided by 
other religions are fundamentally aids for communication, vehicles for meaning, 
which may otherwise be difficult to convey. Küng makes a subtle shift from the 
first to the second view in his paper. I shall try to argue that some of the most 
difficult problems tn inter-religious dialogue are sidestepped by the hiatus that is 
created between representation and communication on the one hand, and truth 
on the other hand. 

2. In explicating the role of Islam as providing a witness to certain traditions 
of Judaeo-Christianity, Küng places a great deal of emphasis upon the 
commonality of belief in the one and only God who was essentially a God of 
history. He seems to feel that a dialogue between Islam and Christianity could 
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be fruitful because they start from this common position and both bear witness 
to the struggle against heathen polytheism. In his own words, “in confronting 
heathen polytheism, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam are just as much one as 
they are in confronting the multitude of modern gods which threaten to enslave 
people.” 

Now it is interesting to see that in emphasizing the commonality of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam, Kung creates a wide gulf between monotheistic and 
polytheistic religions, confirming the old distinction between revealed religions 
and natural religions rather than showing how such a distinction may be 
overcome. It seems self-evident to him that the only adjectival statement that is 
possible about polytheism is its heathen quality. It is not as if polytheism is first 
given a hearing and then rejected. Along with much modern scholarship in the 
history and phenomenology of religions, Kung assumes that monotheism reflects 
mankind’s giant leap towards greater rationality of religious belief. 

Following Kung’s own method, it may be instructive to go back to the pages 
of history in order to see the categories through which the uncompromising 
monotheism of Islam established a communicative relationship with the 
devotional polytheism of Hindu society in medieval India. Was the relation 
between the two always violent and hostile? 

It is my submission that just as the Judaeo-Christian environment of belief in 
one God and the importance of prophecy provided the grammar from which a 
new kind of speech could be generated by the historic founder of Islam, so the 
environment of deep devotion and sense of mystery of God’s creation which was 
encountered by the holy and learned men of Islam in India provided the 
grammar through which a new understanding of the limits of legalism in Islam 
could be forged. 

At any rate, I hope to have persuaded Kung that gods of the polytheistic 
universe do not necessarily enslave their people, and dialogue with (heathen) 
polytheism has been historically quite fruitful for both monotheism and 
polytheism, whenever Christianity or Islam have been willing to encounter the 
religion of countries which had self-confident rather than apologetic polytheistic 
traditions. 

3. The model of dialogue between Christianity and Islam, as elaborated by 
Kung 1s, as he rightly says, one model for dialogues between world religions. Is 
it the general model which lays out the methodology for all such dialogues or 
does it have to be complemented by a different model? I have already indicated 
that I find his suspicion of polytheism somewhat ill-founded. Let me now 
indicate why I would consider this model inadequate for application to all 
religions. 

Kung places a great deal of faith in similarity and resemblance. Having 
identified the ideas that are shared among Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, he 
then locates the major theological differences, at least for purposes of 
communication in an ecumenical context. My first fear is that if the aim of 
dialogue is to reduce differences then are we not in danger of reducing the other 
to a monstrous similarity of the self? 
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A solution to inter-religious conflict which emphasizes similarity—and Kung 
draws pointed attention to the political uses of similarity in the Camp David 
agreement—must despair of any human tolerance of diversity of an ultimately 
dependable kind. What would be the guidelines for debate between religions that 
cannot commence from the common belief system outlined by Küng? I would 
suggest that if the dialogue cannot be framed by the idea of sharing in common 
beliefs then it may be best to view it as an exchange which begins by the 
identification of differences and fulfills itself by each religion compensating the 
other for its lack. It is not only in social life that exchange and reciprocity are 
fundamental requirements for the formation of a moral community, but also in 
the world of ideas. 

It is evident that I entirely support Küng's endeavor to find appropriate 
categories by which he can make a Muslim (or a Jew) understand why it is that 
Christians believe in Jesus as the Christ, the Word, the revelation of God. Yet 
having found such categories, he makes a distinction between their importance 
in an ecumenical context and in the context of truth-assertion. I would try to 
push this argument somewhat further. If the signified of these categories is that 
ultimate reality, the God of history, here, who cannot be contained by the 
signifier, then does not the variety of signifiers highlight one or the other aspect 
of this reality? Does the use of categories like bhakti, or prasada, rooted as they 
are in the context of Indian society, to communicate Christian concepts of faith 
and grace simply provide neutral vehicles for the communication of the same 
meaning or does the shift in emphasis serve to highlight aspects of faith and 
grace that may have remained otherwise hidden? These are the questions that 
are side-stepped when one creates a hiatus between representation and 
communication on the one hand and truth-assertions on the other. 

We have before us the Jewish experience which rejected both the ghetto and 
assimilation and with it the host-nations’ concepts of dispersion, thus 
emphasizing the importance of independent statehood as a condition of religious 
continuity. We have also seen the creation of Pakistan as the haven for Muslims 
of the subcontinent and now the Sikh agitation for a seperate state of Khalistan. 
As each religious group becomes more vocal and less tolerant of diversity, an 
agitation for a seperate state begins. Clearly statehood cannot be the universal 
answer to the problems of religious security and a theological understanding of 
diversity seems imperative if territoriality is not to become the index of religious 
homogeneity. 

The second most vexing question is the question of conversion. I indicate the 
problem of a telos and that of Andrews. How may the notion of fidelity to a 
call, a vocation, be reconciled with the opposite notion that one's origin may 
never be repudiated? These are urgent questions for countries that are 
increasingly plunged into the chaos of communal riots, war, and religious 
conflict. I am sure we all share Küng's sense of urgency in tackling the most 
difficult rather than the easiest questions involving dialogue between world 
religions, although we may differ in our assessment of the problems. What we 
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are agreed on, it seems, is to develop a theology within which dialogue between 
religions may be seen as the necessary condition for their critical self 
understanding. In these, as in other matters, practice must draw its sustenance 
from theory. 


University of Delhi VEENA DAS 
Delhi, India 


CHRISTIANITY AND WORLD RELIGIONS 


Eavesdropping on ecumenical discussions, I have learned several mildly 
disconcerting things during the last few months. For instance, many persons 
immersed in such timely discussions think of their historical theologians as 
laggards—or, at best, as slow starters. In some circles, the loss 1s apparently 
considered a negligible one. It matters little if historians sleep until noon, if more 
hours pass before they can make out shapes, patterns, and causes, and if powers 
of conversation return still later in the day; for historians are expected to 
contribute nothing more than rehearsals of previous bigotry, intolerance, and 
ecumenical ineptitude. I suspect that many ecumenists wish to bury history 
along with their hatchets. 

The reputation of religious liberals is no better—and perhaps worse. Granted, 
they are quick to declare for religious pluralism: up at the crack of dawn, so to 
speak. But what is the sense of being up and vertical, wary colleagues inquire, 
when one has no solid creedal or confessional ground on which to stand? A 
ready, practiced, steadfast commitment to pluralism is no substitute for a 
profound dedication to certain axiomatic and widely held truths, a dedication, I 
have been told, that makes it possible for one religion sympathetically to listen 
to another. This may be true, yet, from a distance it appears that cartels of 
centrists speak to each other in most ecumenical ventures: fundamentalists on 
the right, shall we say, excuse themselves, at times impolitely; liberals or 
liberationists on the left are excused or excluded. 

Please consider these an outsider's initial impressions. My sample is so small 
that it would make the flimsiest of foundations for an indictment. Yet these 
observations make Professor Hans Kung’s presentations gratifying to contem- 
plate, for he invites, or rather summons, historians and religious liberals to join 
his project (or at least to follow his lines of argument) with such interest that 
sleepless nights will be spent in the pondering, particularly if one is asked to 
respond to his remarks in such worthy company as this. 

Kung is determined to remove what others have considered a permanent 
obstacle to much meaningful inter-religious discourse. The gesprach to which he 
referred supposed that the Christian-Muslim dialogue Christologically had 
reached the road's end with the Qur'anic verse that punctuated this morning's 
presentation, and looks to all the world like an irretrievable veto: 


Say not Trinity desist 
God is one God 
Far exalted is He above having a son.’ 


Islam seems resistant to the idea that the conflation of divine and human 
instrumentalities can produce something more miraculous than the Prophet. 
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Michael Mildenberger, who composed the official report of the conversations 
for the European Commission on Migrant Workers (very recently issued in 
translation), insists that there was a way forward, if "dialoguers" articulate the 
"living spirit" that braces doctrinal formulae. Thereafter, the approach is 
somewhat similar, I believe, to that of many historians of religion who explore 
traditions’ pluriform struggles with life's (and death’s) fundamental questions. 
The objective of such investigations is often to identify those struggles and the 
religions composed of them with “a comprehensive spiritual process” (possibly 
the gesprach's "living spirit" writ large and Hegelian). The process itself, as Dean 
Rupp suggests in Christologies and Cultures,’ invests dialogue and interaction 
with the same sort of urgency and significance that the coming kingdom once 
impelled western Christians to impart to evangelization. 

This is an approach with which 1 am in sympathy—certainly to the extent that 
it aims to inspire multilateral understanding and cooperation. Kung, in Existiert 
Gott? worries, however, that the ultimate result is assimilation, and his caveats 
bear repeating, though I fear that the briefest mention does them injustice. 
Searches for the "living spirit" plainly risk reductionism. Looking through 
religious rites and symbols, some may never look at them. Contempt for the 
allegedly dead letter of canonical scriptures may creep easily and seditiously into 
hastily favorable comparisons. The abrasive, prophetic edge of founders is often 
blunted, perhaps compromised for the sake of fit. Within the context of this 
morning's presentation, it could also be said that we must be watchful, lest 
certain trinitarian formulations that discomfort Muslims (and, for that matter, 
Unitarian Universalists) be planed to match the contours of a more welcoming 
and ecumenical theology. 

But this is not to turn Hans Küng's criticism against him, for his course is 
really an alternative to the one just sketched. Because he has taken for his topic 
"the dialogue with Islam" he is able effectively to envision another kind of 
synthesis, and his paper is an intriguing meditation on how religious traditions 
work. 

From St. Paul onward, Christianity has acknowledged as theologically 
significant its own appropriations and transformations of the Hebrew scriptures. 
Allegory-tamed implausibilities and typological exegesis flourished, whereby the 
likes of Bruno of Segni and John of Mantua, to name but two commentators 
stabled by the reform papacy, coaxed from Old Testament anecdotes allusion's 
to Christ's ministry and suffering and to the travail of eleventh-century pontiffs. 
At several points in John Calvin's sermons on Deuteronomy, which fill several 
volumes of the Corpus Reformatorum, the preacher paused as if to reply to 
whispered reservations. You may think again that the Hebrew's laws are now 
superfluous, obsolete, he remarked. Think again. Correctly construed, the Jews' 
rebellions reflect human nature's irrepressible perversity and pentateuchal 
countermeasures prefigure the arrangements made by Genevan clerocracy. The 
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Christians traditions have made much of what is behind, but, to my knowledge, 
they have been rather incapable of assigning theological importance to traditions 
that have absorbed, adapted, and transformed Christianity. 

Incapable, it seemed to me, until now. Kung’s position, if I understand it, is 
that Muhammad reshaped the story of Jesus then circulating in Arabia but, in 
this instance, striding ahead Christologically was also a process of rediscovery 
and conservation. Or, to be more precise, Küng suggests that the Christology of 
the Quran enables us to rediscover the Christ of Jewish-Christians, a Christ 
disencumbered, a Christ free of Hellenistic hypostases, a remarkably Arian 
Christ whom, need it be said, Unitarian Universalists should find appealing. 
From origins, from investigations ad fontes, Hans Kung senses that we may 
meet more sensitively the present's ecumenical challenges. 

Allow me to submit three small questions about this portion of this morning's 
presentation and then to identify three issues that concern both Küng's overtures 
to Islam and the development of a model for positioning Christianity among 
world religions. (Perhaps this modest proliferation of threes will be some small 
consolation for trinitarians who must by now think themselves besieged.) My 
questions and issues are not raised as hurdles that I expect others to clear, but as 
tokens of one spectator's more or less tendentious reflections on the nature of 
the ecumenical enterprise. 

In the first place, let us be clear that Küng's study of origins is offered as a 
contribution "to an ecumenical perspective." Here, as elsewhere, quite 
transparently in his affirmation of Christ as unigenitus, he also accepts "the 
truth" of the Christological councils. No light is shed on the peace he keeps 
between confessional and ecumenical perspectives by the charge that ecumenical 
remarks (the “no fault" clause of the 1964 Constitution, Karl Rahner's 
"anonymous Christian," and Kung’s “ordinary ways" of salvation) are but 
charitable gestures and, as it were, epicycles invented to save a ptolemaic, 
ecclesiocentric soteriology. Still, I should like to know more fully how detente is 
achieved. 

Second, to what extent would I be justified in teasing another confessional 
position from the ecumenical perspective developed here. Muhammad's 
"witness" to Jesus, with its apparent roots in sectarian, dissident, otherwise 
largely forgotten Judaeo-Christianity, spreads by reshaping seventh-century 
experience. Though “monotone,” it blossoms with possibilities for trilateral 
agreements among Jews, Christians, and Muslims. Might we then subscribe 
more easily to one assumption, on which the aforesaid comparativist approach 
has usefully capitalized, namely, the assumption that truth is not to be found, 
finished, and finely wrought in one corner of scripture or in one creedal 
synthesis, but that instead truth may be thought of as history, as process? 

I concede, of course, that such inferences would carry us past Kung’s purpose. 
Though I find the current irresistible, it is best to return, for these have been 
billed as “small” questions, the last of which concerns the point of origins 
reached this morning, the point at which Jews, Christians, and Muslims 
allegedly are closer to each other than they have hitherto suspected. 
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Kung has excavated origins with the aid of Schlatter and Harnack; better 
companions one could hardly hope to find. But historical criticism, like history, 
erodes "certainties," sometimes before their consequences have been fully 
realized, theologically appreciated, and ecumenically appropriated. What 
difference would it make to this morning's presentation, for example, if the 
adoptionist perspective of Jewish-Christianity, especially the Elkesite ideas, were 
originally set, as Hippolytus maintained, in the context of a theory of multiple 
incarnations? Consequences may be more serious, however, if, as Jarl Fossum 
contends, the Syriac version of the Acts of Thomas mirrors an Ebionite 
Christology when it eulogizes Christ as "the beginning, the wisdom and the will, 
and the Rest of your father." Could not Jewish-Christianity lead Christologically 
to the councils rather than to the Quran? I am ill-prepared to follow this line of 
questioning and probably ill-advised to have initiated it save to suggest the 
complexity of the case for origins and, secondarily, to wonder aloud how Islam 
or perhaps how Arius's heirs on the periphery of Christianity might otherwise 
provoke Christological reexamination and reevaluation. But this nudges me 
forward toward the larger issues. 

Of the certainties that apparently have survived erosion, the one God of 
history, *merciful and gracious," is the basic common point among Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims in Kung’s exposition. When he has finished with 
historical criticism, when he has disrobed religious truths and set aside mythical 
embellishments (entkleidungen in Existiert Gott), we are still left with an only 
begotten son and a God-father of this historical revelation. I find it possible 
enthusiastically to endorse his historical-critical methodology, yet also to suspect 
that it must be pushed beyond this point in order profitably to receive other 
religions’ revelations. This may seem rather cavalierly to imply that our 
colleague's *one and only powerful and merciful God" must be sacrificed (again, 
some would say) for the sake of reconciliation, so permit a more cautious 
phrasing of this first concern. 

Existiert Gott is a splendidly moving argument against nihilisms and, turning 
Nietzsche's clock back, a resounding “yes” to the Christian God. Kung is aware 
that this may be problematic for his ecumenical perspective. His assent to 
anthropomorphisms ordinarily associated with Christian theism is qualified. 
Nonetheless, other religions’ deities are shelved as indefinite or inconsistent, 
though tt may be argued that divine inconsistency and inconstancy, prima facie, 
reflect more adequately the world's ways with its tenants. Yet the consistency of 
"the one and only powerful and merciful God" is truly formidable. No amount 
of suffering, deprivation, and evil capsizes faith as long as that evil is necessarily 
implied in the existence of a world that leads to overwhelming good. (Here, ] am 
borrowing from Keith Ward's recent Cadbury lectures, but doubtlessly the 
position 1s familiar.) The existence of that good is falsifiable—in principle—but 
in this world it cannot be falsified, for the consummate good requires the 
existence of not only suffering but ignorance, now. 

Theodicy focusses the issue Multilateral discussions are lively among those 
who subscribe to the scheme, but likelier to be fruitful, that is to result in 
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theological agreements, among those who have risked belief not simply in the 
supreme good but in the preexistence, personality, and purposefulness of its 
God. Kung seems to speak presently much more effectively to the second group 
than to the first, of which it is a subset. Unfortunately, others for whom God is 
not only well-cloaked but forever and fully absconditus may consider themselves 
forgotten. Still others, for whom God is not just imperfectly grasped but 
imperfectus may reasonably think themselves dismissed. 

A second issue can be put more simply. Kung has repeated Toynbee’s 
explanation that the “scourge of exclusiveness” arises from dogmatic impatience, 
If I understand him correctly, he trusts that fundamental theological affinities 
and historical continuities, should they be presented sympathetically, may well 
lead to mutual tolerance and perhaps collaboration. Two millennia of Jewish- 
Christian relations yield little precedent, though one could claim that affinities 
and continuities seldom received sympathetic presentation. What 1s far more 
problematic is that Toynbee’s explanation may be incomplete and hence certain 
ecumenical assumptions may not hold. 

An alternative explanation might proceed like this: once affinities are 
inventoried and continuities charted, outstanding differences induce insecurities. 
What appeared sui generis, afterward seems borrowed and derivative. Or, 
similarities render remaining dissimilarities and intractable disaffection hideous 
and hateful. Along these lines, I think Acton was perceptive in his early treatise 
on The Protestant Theory of Persecution. Inquisition, he argued, was insecurity 
mobilized, though medieval Catholics were terrorized more by social disorder 
than by doctrinal impurity. His analysis of Protestant intolerance is more 
relevant here. Distressed by the failure of cognate confessions to achieve a far- 
reaching consensus and alarmed by signs of disintegration, many Protestants 
tried to eradicate disagreements by annihilating disagreeable sectarians. Think 
what you will of Acton’s appraisals. I would submit that this “scourge of 
exclusiveness” is a tricky phenomenon, a pestilence that may thrive under 
conditions thought ecumenically therapeutic. Ironically, affinities may prompt 
intolerance. 

Finally, though arguably it is absurd to labor troubles unsifted in such a fine, 
direct, and well-budgeted paper, vexing diversities of religious sentiment and 
religious practice must at some point reenter ecumenical affairs. Call this, then, 
a very tentative and obviously shadowy reappearance of religion enacted or 
performed—the roughage, if you will, of religious experience. 

Rousseau was smug and only half right when he said that the rich have 
feelings—in every part of their possessions. Rich and poor alike cling 
tenaciously to, and feel piously about (and “through”) their properties, which 
range from trinkets and talismans to vast territories. As I have watched the 
stumbling block of Christology so adroitly transformed into an ecumenical 
asset, I cannot help but ponder whether there are untapped resources in reified 
religion, perhaps in the thicket of proprietary attitudes or in some aesthetic 
sense. The English, it has been said with various degrees of belligerency, are 
notoriously reserved and unchurched, yet recently when York minster was badly 
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damaged by fire, citizens (now doubly unchurched) responded as if swept by a 
spirit of revival. Press headlines were followed closely by pilgrimages and 
donations from every quarter of society. 

Let us hope that calamity—that fire and sword and enormous loss and 
collective penance—are not the necessary preludes to colloquy and mutual 
understanding. But our global community is still cursed with religious prejudice 
that bears a striking resemblance to what Dickens once classified as 
Podsnappery. This 1s simply the tendency to recapitulate one's own, closed way 
of relating to the world in all one's perceptions, likes, and aspirations. To an 
extent, we are all Podsnaps, waiting to be pried open. Theists, historians, and 
religious liberals—we may all look confidently to Hans Kung for assistance. 


And from our stale intelligence released 
To make new intelligence prevail. 


Wolson College PETER KAUFMAN 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


CHRISTIANITY AND WORLD RELIGIONS: 
DISCUSSION 


Kung: You can probably imagine that it is an impossible task to respond to all 
these questions. I would need a long time to reflect on the answers, so I will only 
make a few provisional remarks, concentrating on the essential points. 

Maybe I should talk a little more about Christianity and Hinduism—which 
was not the topic, but which is of course equally important—and then come 
back to the question of Christianity and Islam. I would nevertheless like to 
comment on this very interesting paper of Peter Kaufman. I think he realized 
that I tried to adopt a new method in order to overcome a few of the present 
difficulties, and I was very well aware of the fact that these are difficultes not 
only of Muslims and Jews but also of very many Christians. I think it’s not only 
the question of Unitarians but it is also the question of many Protestants and 
Catholics who cannot understand how one can believe in one God and three 
persons. If I took the standpoint of Professor Nasr, I would just say we always 
thought in such a way and we believe it and you have to believe it, too, and if 
you want to talk to me you have to believe that we have one God in three 
persons. 

Now that 1s, of course, apologetics and it is not what I would like to do in my 
own case. If I spoke that way, then the discussion on the Trinity would be 
closed. I think I not only tried in this lecture but have attempted in other 
publications to indicate that here are real problems— problems not only for 
thinking persons today, whether Christians, Jews, Muslims, Hindus, or 
Buddhists, but I think also of our own origin. I am convinced (with, I think, 
consensus of exegesis on the part of New Testament scholarship today) that the 
relationship between Father, Son, and Spirit is different in the New Testament 
and is easier to understand than what was worked out in the fourth and fifth 
centuries by the Hellenistic councils. Jesus himself probably would have 
understood nothing of the definition of papal infallibility in Vatican I. I am also 
not so sure whether Jesus himself would have understood what was said about 
him by all these Christological councils. I know, of course, that this is a very 
long tradition. I did not say that I would affirm precisely everything that was 
said by these councils, but I can affirm their great intentions. 

As to the extent to which Jesus is for us the Logos of God, the revelation of 
God, and all that: this doesn't mean that I have to understand all these formulas 
about nature, physics, and so on in order to understand Christ and especially in 
order to follow Christ. And I would agree with you and with others about 
Hinduism: I think you have to stress the point that it is more important to 
follow Christ than just to have a theory about him, and according to the Gospel 
we shall not be asked what did you think about Jesus and what kind of 
orthodoxy did you keep, but what was your praxis? I do not want to insist on 
this now, but I have to take the question of theory very, very seriously. 

I see, first, that the same questions that are asked by Jews and Muslims are 
also asked by many Christians and, second, that these questions are also the 
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questions of the disciples of Jesus himself. And I see a parallism between the 
disciples asking this human person about his human person: Who is he? I think 
that is the leading question in the Gospels. Who is he? Trying then to give an 
answer was a perilous situation, analogous to our own situation today. As for 
those who think they already know all the answers— well, fine. They may go on, 
I have no difficulty in letting them go. But I have to answer the questions of 
thinking people who have problems and I think these are general problems 
today. As a matter of fact, I can only say that my Christian faith has not been 
damaged or weakened by asking these questions seriously—rather I think it has 
been strengthened. So this will be my main answer to the complex questions 
raised by Peter Kaufman; I think I should not go on further. 

Let me mention a second point, which leads to the questions about Hinduism. 
It may seem rather cavalier to imply that our colleague’s one and only powerful 
mercy of God must be sacrificed. Now this is already, I think, an instance of the 
problems of Hinduism. What is the issue if we are united in our faith in the one 
true God and if we then approach other traditions which do not accept this kind 
of one god, and especially not this concept of God? 

Now, you insist yourself, Veena, that I was speaking only about Christianity 
and Islam. So I could answer your first question, your basic question, about 
methodology and one or several models for encounter and ecumenical 
understanding in an affirmative way by saying that of course I believe there are 
different models. And I would follow different models with regard to Hinduism 
and with regard to Buddism. As a matter of fact, this is just what I wanted to 
say. When I was lecturing in Tubingen on Islam, Hinduism, and Buddhism, | 
saw immediately that I could not answer the questions of my colleague by 
treating Hinduism in the same way as Islam. Of course, I believe that I have to 
be consistent: I cannot agree with you on something I have then to deny for the 
Muslims, or vice versa. So I try to be consistent. Nevertheless, despite these 
constraints, I tried to point out—which will probably also answer the question 
in this connection—that what you said about convergencies and differences is 
not just a question for prophetic religion. In starting with Hinduism in my book, 
Christianity and World Religions, which was just published before I left, I 
followed precisely what you want—I started with the divergencies. 

As a matter of fact, a similar problem for me is that quite often Christian 
theologians and even professors of comparative religion don't think enough 
about the basic difference between the prophetic religions of Semitic origin, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, on the one side, and what I would call 
mystical religion of India, especially the different religions such as Hinduism and 
Buddism which are under this collective name. Of course, I agree that there are 
often convergencies and overlapping. We also have a mysticism in Christianity, 
we have Sufism, we have Jewish mysticism. But I think originally at their core 
these are prophetic religions, which are not very much interested in the sense of 
unity of everything; which have not this feeling of nature, common to Indian 
religion; which do not have this very apersonal concept of Brahman. It is a 
different world, and I think we have to take this very seriously and to start with 
these divergencies. 
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So my discussion of Hinduism (after some preliminary questions) begins with 
mystica] experience. What is mystical experience? Is every mystical experience 
religious? Consider Aldous Huxley and his discussion about drugs and drug 
induced, mystical experiences as if there were only one mystical experience. And 
what is the difference between mystical and prophetic religion? And are all 
religions the same? So you see then in the second line of arguments I was able to 
speak about the role of myth in life, monotheism and polytheism, or dualism, 
about creation and emanation—all these questions come only after the questions 
about the way to salvation, one life, several lives, and so on. I would have to 
give another lecture in order to show how to proceed in relation to the questions 
between Hinduism and Christianity. 

I would only like to mention a third point which I found very important in 
your reference to monotheism and polytheism. First, I do not believe that 
Christians are really, all of them, monotheistic. I have lived too long in Rome 
and I saw Bavaria and many other places under Catholic influence: I think it 
depends very much on the definition of God. You make the distinction in 
Sanskrit between devas and Brahman. If you take a very broad concept of God, 
everything to which one makes devotion, sacrifice, and prayer, then I think 
many, many Catholics and orthodox Christians are as polytheistic as Hindus 
because they pray and make sacrifice to a lot of saints, to angels. I think what is 
so clear in theory, that only one God is the absolute and so on, is not at all so 
clear in Christian popular piety. 

On the other hand, in India, as you know better than I do, there is also a clear 
monotheism. I have studied the classic traditions comparing the line of Sankara 
as a monistic concept and of Madhva as a dualistic concept. I found that finally, 
the third great man, Ramanuja, who had perhaps more influence in Indian piety 
than most of the others, is very close to our thinking about duality and unity or, 
as he said, the specified unity. So, he also has a quite clear identification of the 
Brahman with Ishvara, the personal god, and the non-personal Absolute. 1 don't 
want to go into detail, I only want to affirm that I do not believe that in India 
there are only polytheistic religions. I think that the modern religions of 
Vaishnavism and Shaivism are also called monotheistic religions by European 
scholars. So despite all differences I would nevertheless see a lot of 
convergencies in the concept of the Absolute or Ishvara or the concept of God. I 
know this is all too short. 

A last comment on your exposition, Veena, concerns what you call the 
popular expression of faith. I think that's also a very common problem and it is 
not so easy. I think it would be bad just to rationalize a religion; I think it's bad 
to rationalize Christianity. It would also be bad to rationalize Hinduism. On the 
other hand, to avoid all de-mythologizing, I think, is also bad for both 
Christianity and Hinduism. And I know that very many educated Hindus in the 
great stream from Rammohun Roy to Gandhi had a great sense for all that was 
wrong in Hinduism, what had to be de-mythologized; I think it would also be 
good to take voices like Chaudury's for instance (I discovered his books when I 
was in India) a little more seriously. 
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So I think there are common problems, and I see the problems of false 
religion in the Catholic Church to be similar to those in Hinduism; we should 
not rationalize but also we should not tolerate everything. If we were to tolerate 
a lot of things that are not really human, are not humane, then we would have 
to tolerate a lot of superstitions in Roman Catholicism. What we need is a 
differentiated interpretation which takes images as images and concepts as 
concepts and ideas as ideas and then to concentrate a little more on what is 
really central and essential and not just peripheral or accidental. So I would 
probably find, I hope, some friends among reformers in Hinduism who have 
very similar concerns. I know I was all too brief on these important matters, but 
I have to move to Islam, where I was attacked very seriously. 

I hope you will indulge me, Professor Nasr, if I answer clearly in order not to 
be accused of polite diplomacy as was the cardinal you met so many years ago in 
Rome. I was very pleased about the positive affirmations you made, and I think 
that despite your vehement opposition to some points, as a matter of fact to one 
point, we should not forget on what we agreed. I was happy that you affirmed 
my emphasis on the permanence of Islam. As a matter of fact, this was basically 
said here at Harvard Divinity School to correct your great Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith, who sees everything in flux. And who doesn't see that there are decisive, 
prophetic figures which make a difference? I think the world in a way has not 
been the same since Muhammed, and it is a little too easy to see this only in an 
image of rivers coming and going. In world history people count the years 
before him and after him. It is the case with Jesus Christ and also with the 
Prophet Muhammad, and that is not by coincidence. On this we will probably 
agree despite the basic disagreement that you and I have with Smith about 
interactions and convergencies, and so on. However, it is necessary to see this in 
a more dialectical way. 

Now to comment on your mention of Islam as a total way of life, ex ecclesia 
nulla salus, extraordinary ways of salvation. I said already I do not insist on this 
terminology because it can be used in both ways. For me the main point is that 
if you agree that Muhammad is a prophet, then you have to put him on the 
same level as all the others, even Jesus Christ. Now, you say yourself that you 
accept an extraordinary way of salavation; you may also accept extraordinary 
prophets. But this is not the main point, as you yourself indicate. As a matter of 
fact, I haven't heard until now such clear affirmations from the Muslims’ side 
that outside the umma there is no salvation. Then we are affirming that outside 
the church there is no salvation. I think this is an important point to clarify, 
whether non-Muslims go to hell, which is probably not forever in Islam (that is 
of course a great advantage), but also for me it is not eternal in chronological 
meaning. Nevertheless, I think this will be a question for you: what do you say 
about salavation outside your church, outside the umma? 

One thing about the Quran did not predetermine everything, but it 
determined everything, or it inspired everything. I think this was a slight 
misunderstanding which can be corrected. This is precisely why I have taken up 
a term of Wilfred Smith, who said that the Qur'án did not predetermine, and I 
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said yes, it did not predetermine but it determined, or it inspired everything. I 
think also Smith is underestimating the importance of the Qur'an in the history 
of Islam by saying that we have all sorts of interpretations and we have arts and 
we have saints and we have everything. Well, that’s true. Nevertheless, I have 
found that the Qur'àn is so basic that it would be wrong to just make it one 
point among others. So I think on this we agree. 

But now, of course, I prompted a difficult question and what shall I say here? 
I said it already, basically. To make it clear, when I would say this to the 
Trinity, where, if I would follow the same method, I would just say, you do not 
believe that. Well, all Christians believe that. If you do not believe that, there is 
no dialogue. Then you would say, there are others, maybe they all have certain 
reasons. I would say, yes, maybe they have, but they are wrong. So you see I 
know this is a difficult question to discuss. I remember when I had the first 
serious discussion, a very similar discussion with a colleague somewhere in 
Afghanistan twenty years ago on a nice warm evening; it makes me a little sad to 
know how it is today. I asked "Do you really believe that this is just the word of 
God and that there are no influences from any idea,” and so on? He said,"No, I 
do not believe it." And I asked him, "Do you teach at the university?" He said 
“no.” I said “why?” “Well,” he said, “because I have only one alternative; either I 
teach what I believe and then I have to go, or worse, if I remain then I cannot 
teach it." 

This is not specifically an Islamic problem, because for a long time in 
Christianity we had exactly the same thing. And this question was just not 
allowed to be asked; it was deadly. The story 1s more or less the same in all 
religions. The first man who asked this question seriously in Judaism was 
Spinoza. Spinoza suggested that we call today a critical approach to the Bible, 
the Hebrew Bible, and the New Testament. He was a disciple of the rabbis and 
he knew the Hebrew Bible quite well. He was immediately excommunicated. 
What was the extent of this battle? A hundred years later, many people were 
saying the same thing. But they needed time; they needed time. Today, this 15 
quite common in Europe among Jews and Christians. But the first Christian 
Catholic who did the same, who learned as a matter of fact from Spinoza, was 
an Oratorian father in Paris, Richard Simon, who had the same approach at the 
time of Pascal and Descartes. He was immediately deposed and exiled. A great 
French bishop made the necessary inquisition, and he had to go to Holland 
where he wrote his books. That is the reason why Catholic theology did not take 
historical criticism seriously until this century. At the beginning of this century, 
some scholars tried again. They were knocked down. Finally, in the time of Pius 
XII it was affirmed that you are allowed to use historical methods to approach 
the Bible. In Protestant Germany there was the famous publication of the 
fragments of Raimaros by the great classical author, Lessing. It was a 
tremendous upheaval. 

So you see I am not surprised that in Islam you have the same difficulties, 
because we have them also. But with so many bright Muslim students all over 
the globe today having so much influence, for Western scholarship in Muslim 
countries to avoid these questions I think will be impossible in the long run. I 
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think we just need arguments. For instance, to take only one concrete point, let 
us say that the Gospels are wrong, and that the whole New Testament is wrong, 
that Jesus has not really been crucified. To say this from a source which comes 
from the seventh century is for an historically thinking man, I think, personally 
impossible. I think you would say here you have sources which are dated, as for 
instance the first Epistle to the Corinthians; it is dated more or less twenty five 
years after the death of Jesus. And all the gospels agree on that. They would 
have no interest in saying he was a great hero, as I am sure in Islam they are 
thinking, and a great hero cannot die. A person like this will be assumed directly 
by God, that is how I understood the Qur'àn, in a great vision. But for us it's so 
tremendously important that our truth not be so heroic. 

This has a great significance of course for us, as you know, and I think maybe 
here the Shi‘ites often have more understanding of what suffering means. 1 think 
the notion of suffering and all that can be involved positively in suffering comes 
across from the figure of this crucified person. I do not want to insist too much, 
but I think it is necessary to speak about that. And I also think it would not be 
good to dismiss people (colleagues of yours like Fazlur Rahman) who say, "let 
us maybe think about that". Fazlur Rahman did a lot of historical research on 
this question that the word of God is at the same time also the word of a human 
being, that is, has not to be exclusive. I had a long discussion with another 
collegue of yours, Mahmoud Ayoub, at the University of Toronto. He said, “I 
examined all the interpretation of the Quran with regard to the crucification, 
and it was very difficult." 

To avoid the issue of the crucifixion is very difficult and I think the common 
interpretations of the Muslim scholars are twisted. Mahmud was very clear that 
you have to find another solution, what he called a theological one. I do not 
want to take these as my main witnesses; I am much more convinced of the 
argument. You know I am ready to accept arguments, like those of Harnack and 
others, which are very uncomfortable for our Christian dogmatics. Then I have 
several possibilities. I can say what most scholars in this case say: that I do not 
read this stuff as these things have been ignored for a long time. Or I can say 
this must not be taken seriously. I know everything, but that's not serious 
theory. But if it is the truth, it cannot be against God. And I do not see why I 
should be afraid of truth. I was never afraid of truth. I was often a little 
uncomfortable, because I had to change too often, but to be afraid I think 
would be wrong. 

I believe we have a new Muslim consciousness today, a new pride, which I 
admire very much. It is much better if there is a real pride in your religion than 
if you feel inferior, and I think there is now a tremendous increase in the prestige 
of Muslim countries today that wil probably give much more freedom to 
discuss certain questions that have been considered as blasphemy or attack on 
the basis of Islam. I am convinced that to take a more historical approach to the 
Quran would not damage Muslim faith in the one God and in Muhammad his 
Prophet, but could strengthen this faith. 

Thank you. 
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Nasr: I shall make a very quick response to the issues that Professor Kung has 
discussed. But first I would like to bring up a very interesting question I did not 
get into at all. Why is Professor Kung doing this? That is a very important issue 
for everyone in this audience. That is, why is it Christians today are much more 
interested in dialogue than Muslims are? That is a very important theological 
question which has to be addressed sooner or later. Yet this is perhaps for 
another day and we cannot discuss it here because it brings up many different 
issues. 


Kung: I say one thing, only, to give you an answer. Catholics have also not been 
very much interested in dialogue, for several centuries, but they learned it. 


Nasr: They learned it a long time ago; there is nothing new in this. Christians 
and Muslims were carrying out dialogue in Damascus in the seventh century and 
so we have been going at it now for 1300 years. But the reason I bring up this 
point is to show that the Muslims’ current lack of interest in dialogue is not a 
question of slamming doors, but of a lack of any tangible results as far as 
Muslims are concerned. I come back to the original thesis that you proposed 
this morning, that we are engaging in dialogue in order to bring about world 
peace. Whether this itself is theologically acceptable or not, I do not even take 
issue with. Since you spoke about peace, however, I would like to point out that 
if you want to talk to another person and get meaningful results, you must see 
what he is, right now, in himself, not what you would like him to be in order for 
you to talk to him. That is why I brought up this issue. 

Back to the other points. You said that monotheistic religions do not have the 
same concept of nature as Hinduism and Buddhism; that was your exact 
sentence. Here I beg to differ. I spent half of my life trying to bring out the 
Islamic conception of nature and science. In fact there is no sacred scripture, 
including the Tao Te Ching, which emphasizes nature as part of revelation as 
much as the Quran. It is a very important misunderstanding to equate this 
aspect of Islam with the separation between nature and super-nature which is 
much more evident in the western development of Christianity than in Islam. 
And I think that if you read the text of the Qur'àn and looked at all the later 
development of Islam, not only the Sufis, but the everyday living of Islam, you 
would see that nature plays a very important role in religious life. 


Küng: May I again say one thing: I think it's easier than to give a long talk 
afterwards. I emphasize that here there is a common denominator, a common 
belief in the Jewish, Christian, and Muslim traditions that you can acknowledge 
and know God through nature. I oppose, as a matter of fact, theories like those 
of my great old friend Karl Barth in this matter. So I would agree on that. 1 
would only think, but that's more up to you, whether there are not also specific 
differences in this concept of mystical identity of nature and God. If you take a 
concept like Sankara's concept of nature... 


Nasr: For Sankara, there is no nature. There is no duality. 


Küng: That is what I mean. 
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Nasr: To answer the question quickly, as to the question concerning salvation 
outside of the umma, I wish to give an answer. Theologically, yes, there is 
salvation outside of the Islamic umma; that is, whoever believes in a revelation 
sent by God can be saved. This was extended to Hinduism when Islam went to 
India, where the brahmins (this is a kind of false etymology but theologically 
meaningful) were said to come from Abraham. In other words, many books 
have said in fact that barahima which in Arabic means brahmins, who had 
preserved pure monotheism, were the descendants of Abraham. And God sent 
revelation to the Hindus before, in fact, the three monotheistic religions received 
their distinct revelation. So there is the idea, definitely, of salvation outside of 
the umma. 

As for your questions whether non-Muslims go to heaven and hell and 
whether heaven and hell are perpetual: non-Muslims can go to heaven, so can 
Muslims, and it is not true that every non-Muslim goes to hell. As for the 
question of perpetuity— Professor Jane I. Smith, who has written one of the best 
books on Islamic afterlife, has reminded us of the Arabic verse, hum fiha 
khalidun; that is, those who burn in the fire of hell, do so perpetually. But 
theologically speaking, khalid (perpetual) and abad (eternal) are not the same. 
Whether the fire of hell is eternal or perpetual has long been debated by Muslim 
theologians, but that is a story which we cannot go into now. 

You mentioned the question of the Qur'àn again and Spinoza's view—and 
this is a very interesting point, really the crux of the matter—why 15 it so 
difficult to have dialogue? Let us imagine for a moment that we are all in Cairo 
carrying out this dialogue and a Muslim scholar speaks and Professor Küng 
answers for the Christian side. The Muslim may say that since the Islamic world 
has followed a certain path and carried out such and such actions, if the West 
begins to follow the same course, which in all likelihood it will, we will all be 
able to speak together. Returning to this hemisphere, we see that here there is a 
presumption that the history of Islam in the future will follow the same path as 
that of western civilization from Spinoza to the present. 1 am very doubtful 
about that, and an example of the very opposite trend can be found right here. 
If the Muslim students who were studying here at Harvard thirty years ago 
(when in fact some of the most famous Islamic scholars in the Islamic world 
today were then studying with Sir Hamilton Gibb a few blocks away from here) 
had been asked about the origin of the Quran, half of them would have 
answered that it is possible that the Quran is the word of God, but that one 
could not be certain. Today, ninety percent would respond from a much more 
traditional, orthodox point of view, despite the fact that they are better educated 
in western methods of scholarship. I do not think that the trend is automatically 
and universally from Spinoza down to, let us say, modern historical criticism. 
And the reasons for this are very profound. 

I would agree with you that truth comes before everything else. The truth is 
the name of God, therefore it comes before the Quran and the shari‘a. In the 
Muslim mind, however, the Quran is the fruit of twenty-three years of 
compilation; it did not develop over centuries. Its definitive text was already in 
the hands of Muslims during the first generation of Islam. *Ali and Zayd had 
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recorded the Quran while Hasan al-Basri (who died in the year 110 A.H.), who 
had been a friend of the Prophet’s son-in-law, ‘Ali, knew the Quran by heart 
and had the text, carrying it right into the second Islamic century. The process 
can be seen in many other cases in which texts of the Quran kept by Hafsa, 
compiled by *Uthmàn and preserved carefully by that generation of Muslims, 
were transmitted to the second century. For these and many other reasons I 
would be very glad one day to have someone try to apply the method of higher 
criticism to the Quran to show why logically one can defend, in fact, the Islamic 
position that the text of the Qur'àn was not assembled over long periods of 
time. 

If we come to the question of, let us say, the epistle of St. Paul concerning the 
crucifixion of Christ, the Muslim answer would be that this is not a question of 
whether or not a vast historical phenomenon like the Mongol invasion of 
Western Asia actually took place. This concerns the last days of a very 
exceptional figure who changed the history of the world, Jesus Christ. Whether 
he was crucified and died, or whether, as the Muslims traditionally believe, God 
put someone else in his place and he was taken to heaven, is not going to be 
either proven or disproven by historical texts of the period because it is not the 
kind of phenomenon which can be exhausted by historical description. If Islam 
had said there was no such person as Jesus Christ, or like the Ahmadiyya, that 
he migrated to Kashmir and died there, that would be problematic from the 
standpoint of Christology since this would expound a totally different view of an 
historical event. But orthodox Muslims of course reject these theses. With this 
kind of event, however, even if it had been recorded on film and thoroughly 
documented (God forbid), nevertheless the Islamic position would not logically 
be destroyed because the Muslim believes God to be omnipotent. Therefore, it 
would be possible for him to transform this event in the sense that he took the 
real Christ to heaven and he put someone else in his place— Christ was in a sense 
too grand to be crucified—to be killed. So no historical argument is going to 
destroy the truth, as you called it, of Islam by showing another version of sacred 
history. 


Kaufman: Weil, I don't mean to run counter to the grain here. Let me say that 
after fifteen years of studying the medieval period, I finally understand why in 
the seventh century Islam swept across much of North Africa and Arabia with 
such facility. Professor Nasr's response has started my mind wandering far from 
my own presentation. (Perhaps some of you will be cruel enough to call it back 
with your participation.) But I do want to make one comment about what I 
have heard rather than about what I have said. I understand why Professor 
Nasr's books are so well-read, well-used by students of Islam today. Because he 
has represented so eloquently—and I say this with all due respect, in fact with 
awe-—he has eloquently rehearsed the position of Islam in the streets of Lahore 
and Marakesh. I commend you. 

As an instructor, | would never use Professor Kung’s books as introductions 
to the history of (or to Modern) Catholicism. For indeed though he speaks of 
prophetic voices in the past, he is himself a prophet. He is outside his tradition. 
If you were in Dublin or in certain of my favorite places in Chicago, you would 
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not find that Professor Kung’s remarks reflected the opinions of most Catholics, 
the people in the streets, in the southwest side of Chicago; but you would find 
Professor Nasr’s reservations in the streets of Lahore and Marakesh. 

It’s not—and I do apologize—it’s not to duck my own obligation and 
response. I do think there are some things that I’ve raised with reference to 
difficulties with Professor Küng's position vis-a-vis religious pluralism within the 
Christian traditions. 1 think that I've suggested how we might be historical- 
critical in different ways than he has been. But with that observation I want to 
pause, give the microphone to Veena, and then perhaps return to some of my 
positions later. 


Das: Well, a very brief response. I think Professor Kung is absolutely right that 
the paper was not about Hinduism. I tried really hard not to counterpart it with 
saying that it does not apply to Hinduism because you can say that for almost 
any presentation that can be made anywhere in the world. But I do want to 
express, I think, my sense of disappointment in the kinds of indications which 
you gave as to how this kind of dialogue has been developed, namely the 
emphasis on similarity—I’m sorry, that’s precisely to Hinduism what constitutes 
its greatest danger—that it tries to reduce it to a picture of similanty which is 
quite false to its inner meaning. Let me take two examples. You referred to the 
fact that all Hindus are not polytheistic, that there are also monotheistic 
traditions. Certainly. But the moment you look at Sankara's monism in terms of 
a comparable monotheistic tradition you miss the basic difference, namely that 
this particular god can only be described as neti-neti, not this, not that. And I 
think that if you do not emphasize that and you emphasize that similarity, you 
run the risk of what I tried to argue, of reducing the other to some kind of a 
picture of the self. That is gratifying and easier for dialogue, but I think in a 
certain sense it is quite dangerous in contexts in which dialogue is also imbedded 
within certain kinds of relations of power. I do not want to distract attention 
from the particular problems that have arisen in the context of your earlier 
exchange, but I would like to offer this as an example to say that the moment 
one looks at similarities, rather than having a model of diversities, it seems to 
me that one is risking very grave dangers which have to be directly addressed. 
Im not saying that they cannot be overcome, but they have to be directly 
addressed. 

The second point is that it's quite interesting that this mystical experience and 
so on that you reflect on, right from Weber onward, this whole notion of the 
emphasis on other worldly mysticism, is as if when one is talking about 
Hinduism, the only level at which one can discuss it 1s the level of the meaning 
of experience; as if there is nothing theoretically which it would have to offer 
Christianity or Islam in terms of rethinking its particular notions about how the 
world is ordered. And I again draw attention to the fact that the basic difference 
Is not really between monotheism and polytheism, but whether the world is seen 
as constitutive of an eternal order to which gods abound. This I think is a much 
more difficult difference to overcome than simply the difference between 
monotheism and polytheism. 
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The third point which I think you raised very rightly is that one should not be 
apologetic and rationalize all religious experiences. Let me give you just two 
examples. I made the point that in a certain sense it was Hinduism that was 
really very fortunate in having this contact with the Western world, for its 
internal reform. But I do think that there is a sense in which the kind of 
reformer who has been picked all along in history has been the kind of reformer 
who is more easily understandable in western tongues. You referred to 
Ramanuja, rather than to Ramohan Roy, and it's quite interesting that whereas 
Ramohan Roy was responsible for this crusade against Diana (?) and so on, he 
was also responsible for the complete destruction of traditional education in 
India. You know if you read his letters that he requested that instead of the 
Sanskrit college one should have the western university established. It's quite 
clear that this is a very colonial encounter and in this particular colonial 
encounter it seems to me that unless questions of power are also directly 
addressed, we will have the problem of taking that particular version of reform 
which happens to fit 1n with our notions of how it should be reformed. I would 
say very much the same about Chaudury who is, after all, very much the Indian 
of the western world, not the Indian of the Indian issue within Delhi. He knows 
the streets of Calcutta equally well. 

That brings me to the last point. You said that the ultimate test against which 
you would put religious practices is that of self-evident, humane practice. Then I 
would say again that one has to look at the historical question and ask oneself 
how is it that, in the course of history, quite often that which has been attacked 
and brutilized on the grounds that it was against certain principles of humanity 
which were self-evident to one party of the dialogue but not to the other party. 


Кіпр: Pd like to answer Veena’s questions. I think the first two things are 
misunderstandings. I believe I emphasized quite clearly that we have to see the 
differences and I did not say that we have to emphasize only the similarities. I 
think I even said "discussing" the relation of the three religions of Semitic origin 
with Indian religions, it would be better to start precisely with these basic 
differences. But I think this would not exclude convergences. You would like to 
exclude all convergences? 


Das: No, no—it’s purely a matter of whether one goes by a record of similarities 
and differences or whether one restructures the relationship in a certain sense. 
And it would be very easy to see similarities, but as I gave you the example from 
your own examples, in emphasizing similarity you might actually be de- 
emphasizing that which is most important. 


Kiing: Maybe, maybe. I only want to say it is a misunderstanding to think that I 
am insisting on, emphasizing, only similarities. As to the second point, that there 
is not only religious experience but also theory, well, that is also precisely my 
own standpoint; that was the reason why I tried to study these rather difficult 
Indian philosophers and theologians and I saw that there are, of course, 
different theories. And this 1s already an indication that maybe we have here 
both things at once, similarities and differences, differences and similarities. 1 do 
not believe that some people are just completely different from all the others. 
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Das: That is not what I said, and if I may step in at once, the point is that if you 
recast my argument in terms of similarities and differences, of course you're 
going to end up attributing to me the position that I’m saying that they're totally 
different. I'm saying that there is a grammar of interaction in these cases. I did 
not see in your paper the model by which one would address differences, except 
in terms of reducing these differences to similarities. 


Kiing: Well, I did not speak about Hinduism, not even one word... 


Das: Sure, but as a model you said it is one model of the relation between 
Christianity . . . 


Küng: Yes, and I think it's a good model for Islam and Christianity. I think I’ve 
heard nothing against that from your side. You spoke about Hinduism and that 
is quite legitimate. To make it quite clear, even when I spoke about monotheists 
and the gods, I did not speak about your gods. I spoke about modern gods. You 
did not quote exactly, because the modern gods... 


Das: I quoted both sides, gods of heathen polytheism and modern gods. 


Кипр: No, no, it was quite clear what I meant in this respect. I am the author of 
the paper: I know what I say and it is written down. I think it was quite clear the 
text was the modern gods. As a matter of fact, I copied out what I understand 
modern gods to be. If you make an absolute out of science or technology or 
industry, or if you make power or sex or whatever into an absolute, that is what 
I would consider a modern god. I just did not think about Hinduism. Now, that 
we are interested in different kinds of reformers is quite legitimate. 1 don't 
believe that people like Ramohan Roy and Chaudury did not see very good 
things; it's also not appropriate to say from the Christian side that these people 
really do not represent Hinduism. I also quoted Gandhi, and you cannot just 
dismiss Gandhi as having held very reformist views of Hinduism. Finally, I think 
we should discuss the self, humanity, and humanitarian criteria. I do not want to 
go into detail about the criteria for a true religion or a good religion, but I think 
that's a burning question for all of us. 


Question: Focussing specifically on the interaction between the two of you right 
now, as an example of what we are talking about, do you feel closer to each 
other when you can say *I agree?" 


Kung: Well, my impression is that if I had had as much time to speak about 
Christianity and Islam as I had this morning to speak about Christianity and 
Hinduism, probably most of these objections would have vanished. I do not see 
myself so much in opposition here. She may, but she has not heard anything of 
my own position. And that is understandable, because I did not speak about 
Hinduism. 


Das: If you want my reaction to it it would be quite the opposite. I would feel 
quite threatened by an agreement which I did not feel that I had really arrived 
at. I would feel much more secure if differences had been agreed on which 
allowed for the exchange to take place. 
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Küng: But you make this statement before having even heard what | think. 


Das: No, what he’s saying is really the particular importance one would place 
upon agreement vs. difference as a mode of relating. He’s not asking about the 
content. 


Question: I'm asking basically not just an intellectual question but what happens 
to the two of you when you talk? Are you working towards agreement or 
towards difference and to what objectives? Do you feel more comfortable or 
do you feel more anxious—you know, what is your motivation? 


Küng: I would feel more comfortable if we were to agree on a few things, 
openly. 


Question: How long could you sustain that? 


Küng: As long as I can. ... I am really concerned, you know, that we are only 
going on and on repeating things that are centuries old. And seeing the battles 
between the Hindus and the Sikhs, between the Hindus and the Muslims, 
between the Muslims and the Jews, between the Jews and the Christians, 
between the Christians and all the others, I feel that finally somebody should say 
something about peace, not only always for the others, but also for the 
Christians themselves. And if theologians do not speak in such a way, who 
should do so? 


Question: Professor Nasr, do you see interior prayer as a source of common 
understanding or further dialogue? 


Nasr: Yes, in fact, I think one of the very positive aspects of religious dialogue 
that has taken place over the past twenty or thirty years in a very quiet and 
hidden way has been precisely in this domain. Whereas I think in Western 
Christianity this type of prayer has not been greatly emphasized in its 
methodical aspect, it has continued to survive in Orthodox Christianity as the 
Hesychast tradition. And this tradition has helped to evoke and bring back to 
some extent this type of practice in the West. I think that is a very fecund and 
fruitful field of interaction and interchange. 


Question: This is also for Professor Nasr. Sir, an impertinent question—is Islam 
interested in dialogue? If so, how does Islam want to carry out such a dialogue, 
and if not, what is Islam interested in instead? 


Nasr: First of all, in this question, the word Islam needs defining. If I accept 
provisionally the word Islam to refer here to the Muslim public in general, then 
I would say that Islam is not interested in dialogue and the reason is that 
dialogue can only come from mutual respect. Here, I must speak very briefly of 
the history of Christian-Islamic encounters. At a time when Raymond Lull 
hated Islam and was publicly preaching against the prophet of Islam in Europe 
and finally in North Africa itself, where he was killed for doing so, he was 
learning Arabic and had respect for the Islamic intellectual tradition. That 
mixture of respect on the one hand and hatred on the other came to an end with 
Nicholas of Cusa and has not generally existed in the last 500 years. Nothing 
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Islamic has been considered to be of any intellectual or spiritual significance for 
Western man until our own generation. Therefore, the Muslims see the dialogue 
with the West as a kind of opportunity for Westerners to solve some of their 
own problems rather than those of Islam. Those who have the best of intentions 
think these problems are theological. Most Muslims, however, think that 
dialogue is a kind of political camouflage. I am speaking very honestly and 
frankly. They think that dialogue is a political smoke-screen in order to prevent 
the Muslims from thinking about more important issues. I do not think they are 
wrong in this assessment. But since you asked me what the situation is, | am 
explaining it to you. What they do want to occur in its place, quite rightly, is a 
respect for Islam based on knowledge, and they think that the Muslims have 
greater respect for Christianity than the Christians have for Islam. They believe 
that, whether they are right or wrong. I am not getting into right or wrong; 1 am 
simply making a statement of fact for the present moment. They believe that if 
they were to be treated as Christians were treated by Muslims, let us say, in 
Spain, or in many other episodes throughout Islamic history— not in all episodes 
by any means, but in the vast majority of them—that they would be able to 
collaborate together. About fifty years ago, it was much more widely believed 
within the Islamic world that if people could get together with good Christians, 
they could together combat more hedonism and materialism. But that belief has 
become very much weakened during the last twenty years. 

And there is another element that has arisen within the Islamic world. 1 am 
sure that my Islamicist friends within this room would bear me out. If you had 
met a devout Muslim fifty years ago, he may have known nothing at all of where 
Rome was, where Benares was, or what Judaism was, but he would have had a 
much more open attitude to other religions than you will find in a devout twenty 
year-old Muslim today who has already been exposed to the West. This change 
in attitude has come about because of profound reasons which I cannot go into 
now but which are in themselves great tragedies. That is, mere contact with the 
Western world has created not only an open door policy; it has also created a 
closed door policy. What Hans Kung referred to as greater self-confidence, and 
this is probably also the case in India, that of course has a lot to do with it. But 
what really has changed the situation a great deal in the last thirty or forty years 
is that many Muslims who think they know the West—and they really do know 
it much better than their forefathers did—have been totally disillusioned by the 
machinations that have gone on. 

There is another fact that needs to be mentioned and that concerns the 
overemphasis by Western scholarship and mass media of the most fanatical, 
most disoriented elements of contemporary Islam as being normative Islam, and 
the pushing aside of all moderate and normative Islam as being something blase 
and passe, for reasons that —God only knows—have made those few people who 
are really top rate, ranking intellectuals, Muslim intellectuals in the Islamic 
world who are interested in dialogue, pushed to the side more and more. And 
this has to do with the present day political situation within the Islamic world 
and in the context of the attitude of the Western world to Islam. 
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Das: I think that this is the whole point—that in a certain sense there is the 
world history one would read differently depending upon the particular 
perspective. You mentioned Sikhism. Now, it’s a very interesting thing, actually, 
that Sikhism and Hinduism have never been in conflict with each other, except 
now. This is the first time in the history of Sikhism that it has felt impelled to be 
in a relationship of conflict with Hinduism. So that to some extent to argue that 
these were the kinds of clashes that have always been there and to which we will 
not address ourselves is reading history the other way around. Actually, in the 
case of both Islam and Hinduism on the one hand and Hindusim and Sikhism 
on the other, what was a relationship of far greater exchange has solidified into 
complete differences. 


Question: What do you see as the future of the renaissance of Islam in Iran and 
in other Muslim countries? 


Nasr: First of all, it is both fortunate and unfortunate that you use the word 
"renaissance." Since I consider the Renaissance to be a great tragedy 1n Western 
history from the point of view of the destruction of the sacred civilization of the 
Christian West, one perhaps could use the word renaissance in that sense for 
Iran, although the tragedy there is of a different character. If, however, you 
think of the renaissance as a great period of flowering of the arts and sciences, 1 
simply would not use this term. I would say there is a reassertion of a certain 
interpretation of Islam at the political level in the Islamic world. It is 
problematic to speculate on what the future of this will be within Iran itself and 
what the other religious forces will have to say in the future. It 1s not actually a 
program for politics. I would say only this: that it depends completely on how 
long the present interpretation of Islam lasts as the only one permitted within 
Iran. Many of the other interpreters of religion have already gone underground, 
not only the Sufi orders but leading Shiite ulama who do not uphold this 
particular political interpretation of Shi‘ism. It is very difficult to predict what 
will happen because the future depends on how long they can stay underground 
without losing their effect upon the social order which is visible. A great deal 
will depend on the amount of time and the tremendous force of—if you do not 
want to use the word oppression, at least pressure—upon society to preserve this 
particular interpretation that is now being officially disseminated. 


Küng: I do not know whether my interpretation is right or wrong, but I would 
see the whole present development of re-Islamization very much the same way I 
see the whole development of restoration in Europe in the nineteenth century 
after the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars. I think you have certain 
periods of reaction or backlash, and I don't believe that this government in Iran, 
this regime, will go on forever. It is an understandable reaction, a very cruel one, 
but that 1s of course the reason why I have hope in all these forces in the Muslim 
world which see these things in a different way. I have seen all over, not only in 
Pakistan, many excellent scholars, politicians, lawyers, and so on, who had the 
feeling that these ideas of reform of Islam, which is not a reactionary 
restoration, are not dead at all. And that is the reason why I believe it will be 
important that the other voices of Islam today be equally powerful and do not 
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become more and more silent. I think it's already a tragedy in Iran, but it would 
be an even greater tragedy if it should be the case that the voices of reform were 
silenced or would lose the courage to go against all that. I cannot imagine that 
from Egypt to Iran or from Morocco to Pakistan there are not many people 
who see that it is impossible to go backwards; it is only possible to go ahead. 


Question: If Islam says that God was not incarnate and Christianity says that 
God was incarnate, could both be true? 


Nasr: I would make such a statement provided that you understand the premise 
under which I would make it. For this is a very daring intellectual position. But 
from the Islamic side, if Í were to take a step of Hans Kung like that and say 
that, at all costs, I want to have a dialogue with Christians, this is what I would 
say. In fact I have said it in a festschrift on the religions of the world, dedicated 
to Wilfred Cantwell Smith, in an essay where I allude to this. I have not worked 
out all the theological details of this question but I do not think that it is 
metaphysically absurd to make such a statement. It is nowhere in the Quran 
that the Muslims are forced to refuse to accept what the Christians think of their 
own *prophet." That is, Islam says that when you look at God as the Absolute, 
he cannot beget. This does not mean that in another revelation God has not 
revealed another aspect of himself. A religion can be based on another aspect of 
Divinity, and therefore this is not something unworkable. 


Question: But if the Quran is the word of God, what ıs the word of God? It may 
be a bit presumptuous of me but I don't know how anyone can ever say that 
anything material is God. The Qur'àn is a material book. How could it ever be 
God's word? It would have had to be written by a material hand, by material 
ink, on material papyrus or whatever the Quran was written on. So while it 
might express that person's ideas of what God meant, how could you ever make 
the statement today that it is the word of God and not really shut the door? 


Nasr: You really asked two questions. One was how could the material book be 
the word of God? The second one was how could one make such a statement 
and not shut the door? I will answer both of them; I think I have previously 
answered them. As for the first one, let us take a human example. If Professor 
Kung writes a book, for those of us who are not materialists, and who do not 
believe it was a computer in his head that did it, we say it is the work of his 
mind. At the same time here is the physical book. It is written and it weighs two 
pounds. This is the word of Professor Küng. The material on which it is written 
is not Professor Kung. And no Muslim would claim that the papyrus or the ink 
upon which the Qur'àn is written is God's word. Muslims believe that the actual 
words—let's say, dhalika T-kitab la rayba fihi, the beginning of chapter two-~are 
the words of God brought by the angel to the Prophet. He heard them and he 
pronounced them in the Arabic language. Then people wrote down the words 
and her they are for you and me to read. As for shutting the door, again, to 
claim that all of the Muslims are wrong is not the point if you are going to have 
dialogue between followers of two religions. Here you come to the old position 
in which one person says your view is wrong, you people do not know what you 
are talking about, you must change your views so that we can discuss things. 
And it is this which I was saying cannot be the basis of a dialogue. 
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Kaufman: But you're willing to say that one view is incomplete, not wrong; in 
fact your own view is incomplete, hence there are many manifestations or 
incarnations in God... 


Nasr: Not incomplete, no. It does not exhaust the divine nature, which is quite 
something else. It is complete in itself. 


Kaufman: Complete in itself, but it does not... 


Nasr: That 15 right. They say that the Qur’dn ıs the Word of God, but no 
Muslim ever claimed that it is the only word of God. You see, Muslims believe 
that at the end of the world God will destroy this humanity, will create in a new 
world another Adam and Eve, and will reveal other sacred books. No one has 
said that the revelation of the Qur'àn is final except for this cycle of human 
history. So it does not exhaust the possibility of divine revelation. 


Kaufman: But in this cycle in human history you also have rival claims. 
Nasr: Yes. 


Kaufman: If there are rival claims, is it not “metaphysically” absurd to say to 
this young woman's question, X is true and Y is true, while X apparently 
contradicts Y? 


Nasr: On the plane of facts, not on the plane of principles. 


Küng: Well, of course I have hesitancies with regard to all theories of a double 
truth. 


Nasr: No, I don't accept that either. 
Küng: You will not accept... 
Nasr: Absolutely not. There’s nothing double about it. 


Kiing: Let’s take the example of the crucifixion. I think what you said the 
Quran says about the assumption of Jesus, ог the resurrection or whatever you 
call it, is quite good. A camera would not have been able to see anything in the 
resurrection. And as a matter of fact, no gospel gives any account of the 
resurrection as such. There are only witnesses to the resurrection. Descriptions 
are in the apocryphal gospel of St. Peter, which was not accepted as canonical. 
So, as you said, I think this cannot be proven by historical evidence. I would 
perfectly agree on that, and that is the main affirmation of the Quran about the 
end of Jesus: that he has been assumed by God. But I would make a different 
affirmation, and here I think I would not see that you can say “yes” and “no” at 
the same time, because that is an historical fact; the death, according to the 
original sources, is an historical fact. And it would not be logical to affirm an 
historical fact and then deny it or say, well, you can say what you want. He died 
or he didn’t die. I would agree that the assumption of Jesus into eternal life, 
what we mean by resurrection, is an affirmation of faith. This cannot be verified 
by historical criticism, and I think nobody has done so. But the death is an 
historical fact, and here I think according to the original sources, even if they are 
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Muslim sources, you would have to say he died. What is again historical fact is 
the faith of the disciples. That you can verify historically. So what happened, so 
to speak, in the dimension of transcendence is never verifiable. And the 
verifiable is only what goes on in this historical world: that they captured him 
and finally crucified him. As a matter of fact, even the Qur'an affirms that they 
crucified him. There are even interpretations, as you know, of what he said, 
what his words mean exactly, but I of course accept what the Muslims say, that 
he did not really die. As a matter of fact, this is also a very Gnostic 
interpretation, as you know, from the second century—that he did not die but 
was replaced by Simon of Cyrene. But this suggestion was excluded as not being 
true to historical fact. 


Question: It seems that in this morning's presentation Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam were all represented as positive achievements in that they are monotheistic 
religions. Is it possible that something was lost as well as gained? [ was struck by 
your mentioning the daughters of Allah about whom I know little. But my 
feeling is that something was lost as well as gained in the time in which it 
became inconceivable that there could be a plurality of gods and goddesses. 


Küng: Well, I think Veena already mentioned an important point—that the 
feminine element or the feminine dimension in God is a very basic issue. And 
today not only feminist theologians see that this has to be treated very seriously. 
That God is not a male and maybe that God is a female, a person in such a way 
... these are all problems of greatest importance. And especially with regard to 
the male power structure where we have still the foundation of many theories 
that become more and more the really decisive issues among the Christian 
churches and the main impediment against understanding in the ordination of 
women, as you know. Based on pseudo-dogmatic affirmation that the father- 
God in Christ was a male and so on, you cannot accept female priests. This is 
already a reason to reflect on that and to keep our own tradition from becoming 
an exclusive, too patriarchal tradition. I think here what has been said by a lot 
of feminist theologians is quite important. I never use the word "father" without 
thinking already that you must add something immediately. And I think in the 
Indian tradition you have even more than in the pre-Islamic, pre-Muslim phase 
of Arabian history. But that's a very complex question. 


Kaufman: May I reiterate in that context my own question? What 1s historical in 
your use of historical-critical method? Why do you put the brakes on (I think I 
know the answer, but Pd prefer to have you say) with one God, all merciful and 
powerful? Certainly Christology creates functional or practical problems as well 
as many existential problems. I think there is a problem, methodologically, for 
those of us who admire the way you press forward and yet refuse to press 
beyond that affirmation, to apply historical-critical methods to fundamental 
theistic principles. 


Кипр: Well, I would not put on the brakes at this point. I only would see this 
more as a problem precisely with Hinduism than with Islam because here we 
have... 
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Kaufman: That’s a functional, practical problem, yes. I’m speaking more 
methodologically. 


Küng: Well, but methodologically I did not stop. I only had to stop after 60 
minutes. 


Harvard Divinity School Dean George Rupp: I'm struck by the sense in which, 
it seems to me, all three respondents have an analogous bone, if not the same 
bone, to pick. And it has to do with the extent to which your historical-critical, | 
guess I’d be inclined to say your “protestant” approach, leads you to focus on 
three particulars pulled out of their various contexts. In the case of Islam, you 
trace historical origins and see points of connection. In the case of your 
comments about Hinduism, Veena has repeatedly been unhappy with your 
seeing similarities and differences that at least to her ears take particulars out of, 
to use a metaphor of convenience, the grammar, the context, the texture of that 
Hindu tradition. Peter, you raised questions about truth claims. I think these are 
all variations on the same theme, a theme that I see most clearly, and frankly to 
me in the surprising response, Hossein, that you gave to the question of whether 
you would be willing to affirm both the proposition that God is incarnate in 
Christ and the proposition that God cannot be incarnate in the world. Now that 
response presupposes a sense of each of those affirmations as integral to the 
whole symbolic frame of reference of a symbol system that gives it quite 
different meaning depending on which of those contexts it is in. It seems to me 
all of those are very congenial responses to a Catholic as distinguished from a 
Protestant orientation. But a Protestant orientation with heavy emphasis on 
historical criticism tends to focus on discrete particulars. I want to protect 
myself against one possible hearing of this, Hans, namely—to take Veena’s 
metaphor—that your monographic approach of taking one particular tradition 
is something I’m objecting to. I’m not. I’m not asking for generalities as opposed 
to particulars. But take particulars in their more explicit context. If that’s a way 
of formulating a criticism that all three of your respondents have made in 
different ways, at some point I would be interested in hearing your response to 
that way of putting that common criticism. 


Küng: Well, maybe I am not able to answer it. I do not see as much agreement 
among the three as you do. It’s always possible to have some headline like 
“concrete particulars.” I do not believe these are only particulars. To discuss 
whether or not Islam can be a way of salvation is already a very holistic 
approach, The position of the prophet Muhammad is not just a particular. The 
problem of the Quran is not a particular. I think these are all, if you like, 
dimensions of the whole of Islam and I think I have seen this as much as 
possible as one living entity. And I’ve tried to emphasize that you cannot have 
an agreement on one point without it having consequences for the others. That 
would be a first answer. 

As a second answer, I would of course agree with you that I am emphasizing 
an historical-critical approach, not because I'm a Protestant but because I am a 
person of the twentieth century. Not to think about all that is, I think, a little 
primitive. I have not become Protestant just for that. I just showed very briefly 
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that the first to use such an approach in modern times was a Jew and the second 
one a Catholic, with Protestants coming last. But often the last are the first, so 
this is a second point. 

A third point has to do with the symbolic system. It is of course very easy to 
say all these are symbols and all these are symbols. You believe in your symbol, 
you believe in God incarnated, but I do not believe in the God incarnated. I 
don’t think that it is good to say it in such a way. I also did not understand you 
in such a way. My answer to this question would be that it depends on which 
meaning you give to incarnation. I really think that Jesus not only spoke the 
word of God, but that he was and is the word of God. But that I do not 
understand in a Hellenistic sense. I would understand it as probably Jesus 
himself would have understood it. 

A last observation. I’m convinced that all these three religions have a 
particular point which becomes, so to speak, the test case. I heard this from an 
Islamic colleague of mine, Riffat Hassan, and I think she’s right in saying that 
the problem for Christians is Christology. That doesn’t seem to be negotiable. 
And on the other hand, it is unacceptable to Muslims and Jews. For the Jews 
it’s not the son of God, but it’s the people of God, the special election, the land, 
the promise. And for Islam, as she said herself, it is the Qur'an as the word of 
God. These are very uncomfortable, particular points, but these really have to be 
discussed. I am convinved that after a certain time, a certain understanding is 
possible. 

We are now in the dialogue between world religions where we were in the 
dialogue between the Christian confessions, churches, denominations, fifty years 
ago. Then we had a few people in Germany, in Belgium, in France, who started 
the dialogue. They were considered a little crazy. It was felt that you could never 
discuss all that because the others are so different, the structure of thinking is so 
different, the whole is so different. How could we ever think that Catholics and 
Protestants could understand each other? Such an idea 15 crazy. We did not see 
that we made wars and wars because of that. I do not subscribe to all the 
theories that, for instance, the battles between Buddhists and Hindus in Sri 
Lanka are only political battles. And I also do not believe that all the other 
battles such as those between India and Pakistan, in the Near East, and even in 
Northern Ireland are only political. I think even the Falklands War was not 
without religious undertones. I do not want to reduce all political battles to 
battles of religion, but political battles become extremely vehement and fanatical 
as soon as religious implications are involved. 

I think we just have to see that we can finally settle these questions in mutual 
understanding. And I believe that the peace that Christians finally made between 
Germany and France—which is I think stable now, after hundreds of years of 
battles and even two world wars—must also ultimately be possible in the Near 
East. There is only one alternative, which I just heard from somebody who 
opposed me publicly in a television discussion like this. He said, “well, you will 
find no Muslim talking about this.” I said, “then what is the solution for 
Jerusalem, for instance, the holy city of Jews, Christians and Muslims?” He said, 
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ones. We have already had five the last few decades.” I think those are the 
alternatives today, and if the Christian churches are only preaching all the time 
to others and not making peace among themselves, and different religions are 
always talking to the others about what they should do, but not talking to 
themselves, I think all of this is hypocritical and cannot lead to world peace.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Reason and Tradition in Islamic Ethics. By George F Hourani. New York Cambridge University 
Press, 1985 xv plus 282 pp $39 50, hard cover 


Histoncally, two main trends give focus and organization to these essays by the late George 
Hourani, essays which appeared between 1962 and 1982 According to “tradition,” right action 15 
that which 15 commanded by God This “theistic subjectivism" is discussed in the thought of al- 
Ash'ari, al-Juwayni, al-Ghazali and Ibn Hazm For the Mu'tazilites of the opposing view, ethical 
value is “objective,” and is known by reason What little Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd said on ethics is 
shown to belong to this camp. 

Systematically, the organizing principles are the questions about (1) the status of moral value 
(whether subjective or objective), and (2) how it can be known (whether by reason, alone or assisted 
by revelation, or by revelation, alone or assisted by reason) 

According to Houram, the dominance of the traditional view does not for that reason give it 
better Islamic credentials. A crucial discussion (Ch 3) shows that in the Qur'an "there is a clear 
presumption of objective values,” and thus the “basis is laid for the possibility of the independent use 
of man's reason in ethics" (pp. 46-47). In chapter 13, Hourani shows “that there is no sound basis 
for the traditional doctrine of consensus in Islam,” (yma, a form of social subjectivism) either “in 
the Qur'an, or in any Tradition that can be regarded with confidence as authentic" (p 225) The 
Mu'tazilite position is represented as genuinely Islamic yet open, allowing for change and adaptation 
on ethical (and other) issues 

The work strikes a perfect balance between textual historical scholarship and the philosophic 
discussion of issues and arguments. There 1s clarity and skill in the analysis of these, with the author 
participating critically in the debates. Moreover, the many comparisons with classical and modern 
philosophical ethics in the West help to integrate the Islamic contributions into the more general 
history of ethical thought. 

The book's chosen focus is on the status and basis of ethical judgements. The core ethical 
examples selected fit within a model of ethics that pertains to what individual agents do or suffer 
This facilitates the comparisons with Western ethical thought The question is whether the scope of 
what falls within the ethical in Islam requires a broader model, since it is difficult there to draw the 
boundaries between ethical and religious duties, as well as between the realms of the individual and 
the social-communal. There can be no doubt that George Hourani would have given this his 
characteristic standard-setting analysis and scholarship, had he been given the chance to continue his 
memorable career 


Rutgers University FADLOU SHEHADI 
New Brunswick, N J 


Muslim Political Thought and Administration. By Haroon Khan Sherwant. New Delhi Munshtram 
Manaharla! Publishers, 1981, first pub 1942 x: plus 215 pp, Appendices Index Rs 65 


The late Haroon Khan Sherwani studied at various universities in England (London, Cambridge, 
and Oxford), France (Grenoble), and Switzerland (Geneva) as well as in India (Aligarh) Judging 
from the tone of this book, however, those foreign experiences embittered him and caused him to 
become defensive about Eastern ways, especially about Islam, rather than to develop a sensitivity for 
the excellence of human accomplishment qua human accomplishment. First published in 1942, it 
resembles a lawyer’s brief contending for the superiority of Islam and Eastern culture over 
Christianity and Western culture. Thus, because Saint Gregory (540-604) says nothing about the evi! 
Emperor Phocas (reigned 602-610) or his nefarious deeds in any of his writings that have come down 
to us, Sherwani deduces that Pope Gregory must have secretly admired Phocas (see р 185, note 1 
with p. 183, note 1). To be sure, Sherwani does not deem it necessary to tell his readers anything 
about the content of Gregory's writings for the two years his life overlapped Phocas’s reign In the 
same vein, Sherwani's desire to assert that any idea przed in the West was first enunciated by ап 
Eastern thinker prompts him to tailor his investigations to the needs of his argument. For example, 
he argues plausibly enough that an early version of the social contract can be found in al-Farabi's 
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writings and that it thus antedates Hobbes’s presentation (see pp. 51, note 4 and 52, note 1 with p 

95, note 1), but fails to show that it has the same importance for al-Farabi as for Hobbes and, more 
importantly, that an even earlier statement of the contract ts sketched out by Glaucon in Book II of 
Plato's Republic What Sherwani fails to indicate is that the social contract is no more a sound basis 
for organizing a political community in the thought of al-Farabi than in the thought of Plato. This is 
what distinguishes al-Farabi and Muslim political philosophers in general from modern Western 
political philosophers, not the relative precocity of their ideas. 

Unfortunately, Sherwanr's bias is not redeemed by a lucid account of Islam or of Muslim political 
thought. He interprets Qur’anic passages as suits his argument at any given moment and shows no 
qualms about the impossible contradictions into which such procedures lead him (see p 189, note 2 
with p. 197, note 3) Organized along historical lines, the book considers thinkers from the seventh, 
ninth - fifteenth, and nineteenth centuries. No reason is given for the silence about the eighth, 
sixteenth - eighteenth, and twentieth centuries. Moreover, Sherwani discusses the teaching of the 
Quran along with various writings from the “mirror of pnnces" genre of literature, political 
philosophy, jurisprudence, theology, and political activism indiscriminately in his attempt to describe 
Muslim political thought For him, there is no difference between a philosophical text and a 
theological one or between a revealed book and one written for etnertainment. all have a readily 
accessible teaching which is without nuance. Nor, indispensable as such an account is for his 
msistence upon the superiority of Muslim political thought, does Sherwani ever explain what is 
Muslim about the writings he examines. Although his case rests upon his proving why, qua Muslim 
political thought, it 1s different from other kinds of political thought and then upon his arguing its 
relative merit, he limits himself to bald assertions about the latter point 

The book ts marred by a number of other problems Averroes died ın 1198, for example, not in 
1193 (see p. 26, note 2) The Arabic word for "land tax” is kharaj, not khiraj (see p. 3 and passim), 
and millah can no more be translated as “nationality” (see p. 50) than al-Farabi's тайла! al- 
taghallub as “imperialistic state" (see p. 60). It can hardly be said of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who 
died in. Ermenonville just north of Paris, that he "ends his days in a far off land 'unwept, 
unhonoured, and unsung,” пог ıs it correct to claim that “even after his death his countrymen treat 
his powdered bones with scant respect" (see p. 90). (Rousseau's Swiss countrymen had nothing to do 
with his bones, but he was accorded a place of honor in the Pantheon by the French ) Finally, 
typographical errors and grammatical mistakes in English (subject-verb agreement, omission of the 
definite article, and dropping of auxillary verbs) abound 


University of Maryland CHARLES E. BUTTERWORTH 
College Park, Maryland 


Islam: The Religious and Political Life of a World Community. Edited by Marjone Kelly New York: 
Praeger, 1984 хи plus 321 pp. Maps Charts Glossary Bibliography Index $12 95, paper 


Sponsored by the Foreign Policy Association in cooperation with the National Public Radio and 
the University of Texas at Austin, this volume represents the print component of an Introduction to 
Islamic Civilization course funded by the Exxon Education Foundation and the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting It 1s intended for the non-expert reader and, as such, fills a much noticed void 
in the literature 

Divided into fourteen chapters, the volume oífers a sweeping overview of Islam from the religious 
to the social and political realms and its '*comprehensiveness" makes it an extremely valuable source 
for easy reference. Indeed, the depth of coverage permits one to gain a rich understanding of faith 
and practice, the message and messenger and Islamic law This "awareness" helps the reader to 
develop a keen sense of historic perspective while absorbing currents of change and modernizing 
influences over a period of 1400 years. 

Without exception, all fourteen authors (Peter J. Awn, Fazlur Rahman, Roy P. Mottahadeh, 
Francis E Peters, Ross E Dunn, I Metin Kunt, Arthur Goldschmidt, Jr, John O Voll, Marjorie 
Kelly, John L Esposito, Ann Elizabeth Mayer, Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid Marsot, Yvonne Yazbeck 
Haddad and Seyyed Hossein Nasr) have high scholarly tracks and their succinct contributions are 
free of excessive verbiage. 
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The advanced student of Islam may find some of the presentations too general They provide, 
however, a clear grasp of Muslim life, free of stereotypes and innuendos all too common in 
introductory works Ideally, the book may be used in comparative religion courses as well as general 
Middle East courses in all fields of the Humanities. More importantly, it should be on the desk of 
every journalist and editor whose task is to "cover" the Muslim world 


University of Virginia Josi PH A. KICHICHIAN 
Charlottesville, Vn ета 


Studien zum Islamischen Recht. By Noel J. Coulson and Abdelwadoud Yehia [Veroffentlichungen der 
Kommission fur Europarecht, Internationales und Auslandisches Privatrecht, nr. 2] Wien, 
Austria: Verlag der Osterreichischen, 1983. 37 pp. Os 70 — 


This pamphlet brings together three lectures delivered to the Austnan Society of Comparative 
Law in 1980 and 1981 ("The Islamic Legal System Its Role in Contemporary Muslim Society," “The 
Family in Islamic Law," and “New Aspects of Islamic Law—Changes in the Egyptian Marriage 
Laws Divorce”), the first two by a well-known Bntish scholar, the third by an Egyptian 
Abdelwadoud summarizes the provisions of Egyptian Law #44/1979 that improve the position of the 
wife/divorcee The articles by Coulson, which cover much the same ground as his earlier 
publications, are given to hyperbole (eg, the reform of Islamic law is "without parallel in the 
world's legal history"), and broad, unsubstantiated generalization (“the notion of the family has 
changed") After warning that it 1s not for the external observer “to say what 1s right or wrong in 
terms of development or what is good or bad law," Coulson states that placing Judicial constraints 
upon polygamy rather than prohibit it outright “1s the right course", and that the introduction of the 
principle of representation in inheritance law 15 “one of the most positive developments in religious 
law in modern Muslim nations " In his discussion of inheritance law (p. 27), Coulson makes several 
mistakes the term al-fard id ıs not the plural of fard (religious duty), but of farida (apportioned 
share), and the category of heirs known as the ahl al-fard' id is not composed exclusively of females, 
for it includes both the husband and the uterine brother! These errors point to a serious 
misunderstanding of the original meaning and function of the Quranic inheritance legislation 


Cornell University DAVID S POWERS 
Ithaca, New York 


Theodicy in Islamic Thought. The Dispute Over Al-Ghazali’s “Best of All Possible Worlds." By Enc L 
Ormsby. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1984 xv plus 309 pp $30 00 


Though the term theodicy was onginated by Leibniz from the Greek words theos and dike, as the 
author of this work indicates їп his introduction, it describes well the fundamental notion at issue in 
the long history of the Islamic debate over al-Ghazáli's declaration that “there is not in possibility 
anything whatever more excellent, more complete, or more perfect than it is” (laysa fi 'l-umkan aslan 
ahsan minhu wa là atamm wa là akmal) How can the assertion of the perfect rightness of this world 
(optimism) be reconciled with the obvious fact of the existence of evil and suffering in the world? Is 
God unwilling to preserve innocents from suffering or is He unable to do so? The former challenges 
divine justice while the latter divine omnipotence in ways that parallel respectively the position of the 
extreme Ash'arites ("Justice is not some value which God observes and respects, rather, it is He who 
creates justice," p 229) and the fundamental position of the Mu'tazilites (“good and evil are 
objective, and the human intellect is inherently capable of recognizing them," р 233) This book is 
concerned with the explication of the position of al-Ghazali together with its background in 
Ash'arism, Mu'tazilism and Islamic and Greek philosophical thought and its development among 
his followers and critics in intense debate that lasted well into the nineteenth century 

After a detailed preliminary introduction to the problem the author supplies a detailed study of 
the relevant texts in the works of al-GhazAli with a translation and initial exp f the text of 
central importance from the Jya’ He then proceeds with a cursory discussio ihe , sitions of 
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some forty-three disputants (including four anonymous works) classifying their positions when 
possible as pro or contra the position of al-Ghazüli while also calling attention to the importance of 
al-Ghazall’s prestige (as hujjat al-Islam) in the debates After careful and detailed analysis of the 
positions of those who played major roles in the controversy (al-BiqA'I, al-Suyut!, al-Samhüdi, Ibn 
al-Munayyir) and of the notion of creation as involving natural necessity, the author concludes with 
a study of the Mu'tazilite charge that God is obliged to provide what is best (the optimum) and 
al-Ghazall’s position. The book's conclusions, well argued by an author aware of the issue's 
complexity, are in accord with the conception that al-Ghazüli, renowned for his attack on the 
philosophers in his Tahafut al-falasifa, learned much from his philosophical studies which he was 
able to incorporate into his theological writings in ways which preserved him from having to 
embrace whole-heartedly the positions of either the extreme Ash‘antes or the rationalist 
Mu tazilites. The world in its present actuality 1s optimally right and just as “determined by divine 
decree, specified by divine will, and effected by divine power” (p. 259) and at this given present 
moment 15 the best, though God is capable of changing its order at another moment and thus 
originating another most perfect and wonderful world. Involved in this perfection 1s not some 
intrinsic necessity on the part of the world for nothing of the world ts necessary in itself; rather, its 
necessity and perfection are ab alio, from divine will, decree and power which give reality to 
possibles which are truly contingent in themselves, possibles which qua unactualized “are inevitably 
infenor to what does so exist" (p 260) The evils or imperfections which give rise to the debate are to 
be understood as contributing parts of the optimal present actuality of the existing which make it 
possible for us "to discern perfection and, ultimately, to have some sense of the consummate 
perfection that 15 God's" (p 261). In fact the imperfect itself offers proof of divine freedom, 
omnipotence and will. 

This book's three hundred pages with its study and its appendix on types of possibility in Arabic 
terminology, valuable bibliography and helpful index constitute an important and stimulating 
contribution to the historical study of theodicy in Islamic thought and to the understanding of the 
thought of Islam’s most prominent theologian While at times one is tempted to ask for more 
discussion of some central points (for example, the notion of actual existence as a perfection, a good, 
deserves philosophical analysis in the light of other discussions of the notion in the history of 
philosophy), such ts beyond the scope of a work which is already a valuable contribution to the field 


Marquette University RICHARD C. TAYLOR 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Die Wiederentdeckung des Propheten Muhammad: Eine Kritik am "christlichen" Abendland. By Gunter 
Luling Erlangen Hannelore Lulung, 1981 423 pp. n p 


Dunng the last years, the writings of Gunter Luling have caused a heated discussion among the 
scholars of early Islam | His thesis, that remnants of pre-Islamic, Christian strophic hymns were 
incorporated in the Quran, has been discussed at length among the Islamicists since it touches the 
foundations of both Muslim traditionalist theology and of our histoncal understanding about the 
character of the Qur'an 

In his new book, “The rediscovery of the Prophet Muhammad,” Luling offers some highly 
Interesting ideas which, as he admits in the subtitle, constitute “a criticism of the ‘Christian’ 
Occident " His material 1s taken from Ancient Near Eastern history, sociology, church history, and 
many other sources and forms a fascinating web of ideas which serves to show the development of 
the Judeo-Chnstian pattern of religion from an archaic-Semitic type of thought, which is centered 
around numerous sanctuanes (particularly hill sanctuaries} to the centralization of the cult in 
Jerusalem, which then, in early Christianity, changes the role of Christ as an angel-prophet to that of 
the true Son of God, it is this hellenized Christianity with its magic use of the mystery of the 
sacrament which is made to serve the “centralist imperialist” powers of Rome and Byzantium. It was 
Muhammad—thus Luling—who knew very well the true character of the original Judeo-Christian 
religion and was "the best-informed fighter for the urchristliche idea of Christ and the prophets, 
which had been given up by the hellenicized Christians of the West for the sake of impenal 
interests." Moreover, Muhammad himself was aware of being an "angelic prophet," as Moses, Elia, 
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and Christ had been, and the idea of the mur muhammadi, so central in later mystical and 5һ не 
Islam, was part of his own self-consciousness. It then emerges that Muhammad’s Meccan adversaries 
were not simple pagans without a major interest in religion but rather groups of hellenized 
Christians, This is proven by numerous details from early Arabic sources, the information about the 
360 idols around the Ka‘ba (the latter was, according to Luling, formerly a church) and a 
considerable number of remarks about the “idol worshipers,” the true mushrikun, that is, the 
Christians with their magical idolatry ¿slam is, for the author, in the prime sense of the word, 
“negation of hellenistic Christianity" and return to the original religion of the nomadic tribes, the 
true religion of Abraham 

Critique of the Quranic text, partly in harmony with the Shí'ite criticism of * Uthmán's reaction, is 
part of Luling’s argument: Muhammad's simple, Judeo-Christian message was altered by the newly 
arising Muslim establishment 

It is interesting to note that a modern thinker like Iqbal—of course without doubting an iota of 
the present Quranic text—has so violently attacked hellenized Christianity and hellenized Islam and 
has once more stressed the truly Semitic character of Islam On the other hand, the new excavations 
in Saud: Arabia, such as in al-Fao, may offer more material for the influence of hellenistic 
Christianity on the pre-Islamic scene 

Luling's ideas are certainly thought-provoking, but one would enjoy them more if the book were 
not written in such a polemic style, his aversion to the traditional Christian outlook as well as his 
disparaging remarks about some onentalists detract from the value of the book which otherwise 
offers important insights into the character of the Prophet and furnishes the reader with a wealth of 
interesting information, 


Harvard University ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Qur*an. The first American version. Translation and commentary by T B. Irving (Al-Haj Тат 
Ali). Brattleboro, Vermont: Amana Books, 1985 xliu plus 401 pp np 


The emphasis, which occurs throughout the introduction to this translation, on the work being an 
"American" version would suggest that the author conceives of a certain gulf existing between 
British English and its American counterpart. Just where that difference lies is never enunciated nor 
does it become totally clear (to this reviewer) within the text of the translation itself What 15 clear, 
however, is that Irving sees a great need within the modern (North) American Muslim community 
for a new translation of the Qur'an, one which will speak to the present generation of the value of 
Islam. It 1s apparent that, for its author, this book 1s the result of an intense and lifelong labor of 
“commitment” (as he prefers to translate ıslam) 

The introductory section details many of the problems the translator has had to face in dealing 
with matters such as duals and plurals, conjunctions and the verb "to be," and the use of masculine 
and feminine (I note that Irving does not see inclusive language as a part of "American English" yet 
thus we still read "someone who kindles a fire, and once it lights up whatever lies around him. .”S 
2°18) As well, a fair portion of the introductory matter 1s directed toward that perpetual target, the 
errors of previous translators of the Qur'an 

As for the translation itself, one can only term it imaginative in places, and certainly refreshing 
throughout "Guide us along the Straight Road" seems almost jarring at first. "Stoneland" for the 
title of surah 15 (al-hijr) 15 certainly distinctive One could go on with such examples. At points, the 
text begs for some footnotes, is “[Methu]Salih” on p 80 supposed to suggest that the translator 
thinks there 15 a connection between Methuselah and Salih? Irving promises a concordance to the 
translation; perhaps such matters will be cleared up there 

Misprints marr an otherwise informatively presented text, one which 1 am sure will be repnnted 
many times such that minor blemishes, as in the running head of surah 3 reading “The House of 
Imran,” will be corrected. Whether “American English” allows such things as "dont" (S 2:11) or 
this is a matter of another misprint, | must leave for others to judge Would и not be better to use 
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“all of you” rather than the insipid “you (all)" when it 1s necessary to clarify anta/anti versus 
antum/antunna? The use of “Diabols” for /bfis, while certainly linguistically correct, hardly seems 
in keeping with a popular notion of “American English" which would surely use the related “Devil " 


University of Calgary A. RIPPIN 
Calgary, Alberta 


The Jew As Ally of the Muslim, Medieval Roots of Anti-Semitism. By Allan Harris Cutler and Helen 
Elmquist Cutler. Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1986. x plus 577 pp $50 00, 
hardcover 


In an age when Muslim-Jewish relations are dominated by the contemporary Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict, the larger dimensions of which are perceived by some to be evolving into what Sayyid Qutb 
described as a coalition of capitalist, communist and Zionist forces in the world, which seeks the 
destruction of Islam, the title of this book, The Jew as Ally of the Muslim, is arresting. Yet, the 
principal thrust of this work is not Muslim-Jewish relations but the course of Jewish-Christian 
relations, as indicated by the book's subtitle, Medieval Roots of Anti-Semitism 

The authors' thesis is that "anti-Muslimism" was the primary, though not exclusive, factor in the 
revival of European anti-Semitism during the High Middle Ages (c. 1000-1300), with the result that 
Chnistian-Jewish relations cannot be studied apart from the history of Christian-Muslim relations 

This thesis runs contrary to the view among many Christian and Jewish scholars that the gospels 
and the writings of the Church Fathers were the primary causes of Christian anti-Semitism Such 
assertions, the authors contend, do not explain the decline of anti-Semitism during the Carolingian 
period and its revival with the onslaught of the Crusades 

Jews and Muslims were associated by Christians, according to the Cutlers, because both rejected 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, practiced circumcision of the flesh, claimed physical descent 
from Abraham, and regarded their respective Semitic languages as sacred. Also, the authors state, 
the Jews of medieval Western Europe were probably "Arabicized" immigrants from Muslim lands 
who were considered "Islamic fifth columnists" by the Christians. These factors, when combined 
with resentment over the usurious activities of the Jews, the charge of deicide, and their involvement 
in the political struggles between the monarch, nobility and the urban class, contributed to their 
precarious position 1n medieval society. 

The Cutlers support their thesis with an impressive array of documentation, analyses of recent 
studies on medieval Christian-Islamic relations, and new interpretations of restrictions on Jews and 
Muslims, such as the "badge of shame" imposed by the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) Other 
chapters examine at great length the conversion of Spanish Marranos and the mass conversions of 
the Jewish communities of Spain and southern Italy to Christianity in the 1300s 

The final chapter ts an exposition of the teachings of Louis Massignon, the French Islamologist, 
who held that Judaism, Christianity, and Islam are not three separate religions, but rather three 
branches of the same Abrahamic religion. 

The Cutlers make some startling extrapolations from their thesis. They state, for example, that ke 
them more sympathetic to Israel. Palestinians, both Muslims and Christians, would, Í suspect, find 
cold comfort in such an appeal as long as the West, particularly the United States, is perceived as 
abetting the Israeli occupation of their lands, conspiring to keep them displaced and thwarting their 
desire for a national homeland. 

The Cutlers also cite certain "twentieth-century examples of the association of Jews with Muslims 
by medieval Christians,” such as that of a Jewish advertising agent posing as a “scowling, bearded 
Arab" on the cover of Newsweek magazine during the 1973 Arab oil embargo. Such instances seem 
more like cases of negative stereotyping of Arabs and Muslims, than examples of association 

The basic flaw in the Cutlers' thesis is its application to contemporary Middle Eastern problems. It 
is not the medieval Christian fear of a Judeo/Islamic alliance that 1s at issue here Rather, a new 
anti-Semitism seems to be arising which 1s directed, not at Jews, but at Arabs and Muslims. As 
articulated by writers such as Sayyid Qutb, this new racism has given rise to the Muslim fear of a 
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Judeo/ Christian alliance against Islam The ramifications of this development are as serious as the 
anti-Semitism which, as the authors so convincingly demonstrate, stemmed from the anti-Muslimism 
of the Middle Ages. 


Villanova University КАН. C. ELLIS 
Villanova, PA 


Knowledge and Power in Morocco: The Education of a Twentieth-Century Notable. By Dale F 
Eickelman [Princeton Studies on the Near East ] Princeton Princeton University Press, 1985 
xvin plus 202 pp Photos Tables Maps Glossary. Bibliography Index. $32 50 


This book follows the life of Qadi ‘Abd ar-Rahman Mansur from his childhood in a Berber- 
speaking village to his career as a legal official dunng the French Protectorate and after 
Independence in 1956. Dale Eickelman has drawn on a wide variety of sources to put each stage of 
this life into its social and historical context, thus presenting a vivid picture of Ше in twentieth- 
century Morocco—from the perspective of a country judge Eickelman's main concern, however, 15 
the changing role of Islamic education. The author challenges a number of received ideas about the 
concept of knowledge and the organization and significance of traditional education in Morocco and 
elsewhere In all, Eickelman covers a great deal of ground with the skill and economy of a fine 
essayist 


Columbia University PHILIP D. SCHUYLER 
New York, New York 


Algeria: The Revolution Institutionalized. By John P Entelis Boulder. Westview Press, 1986 xi plus 
239 pp Index. Maps Illustrations. $30.00, hardcover 


The specialist and the neophyte of the Maghreb and the Middle East are well-served by this 
excellent analysis of Algenan politics and society. 

Entelis's analysis of the changes in this su: generis political system since 1979 when President 
Сһаан Benjedid came to power is his most important new contribution in this interesting volume 
Chadli 15 decisively shaping the Algerian polity in ways more compatible with his own inclinations: 
specifically, a more pragmatic and populist domestic program and foreign policy which depart from 
the radical socialist orientation of his predecessor, Col Boumediene Chad}: Benjedid has removed 
most of the higher level technocrats who were supporters of Boumediene and replaced them with 
officers and clients loyal to himself. He has granted incentives to the private sector and encouraged 
private agriculture He initially relaxed the tight political control that the military has exerted since 
1965 by releasing former president Ben Bella from prison and by amnestying other political 
detainees However Chadli has not hesitated to crack down hard on Islamic fundamentalists and 
other dissidents when they threaten his rule. Therefore, while the regime has changed in tone and 
texture, if not in basic political orientation, it 15 still a tightly controlled one-party system with little 
participation from below 

The major challenge the regime faces, Entelis believes, is from the unskilled and uncertified mass 
of unemployed who are increasingly attracted by the radical appeals of a populist and 
fundamentalist Islam. However, he does not think that Algeria will follow Iran’s path to Islamic 
revolution. 


University of Illinois at Chicago PETER R. KNAUSS 
Chicago, Ilinois 
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Syria: Modern State in an Ancient Land. By John F Devlin. [Nations of the Contemporary Middle 
East ] Boulder and London. Westview Press and Croom Helm, 1983. 152 pp $16 50. 


John Devlin offers a useful introduction to Synan society and political life in a short and readable 
text. Intended as an overview of Syria, the book starts from the ancient past and covers events 
through the modern period. The focus, however, is primarily on Syria under Hafez al-Asad. 

The book is divided into nine chapters The first five offer a background to the modern penod 
while the last four consider key aspects of the present regime. Following a brief introduction, Devlin, 
in chapter two, presents a condensed history of Syria from the second millenium B C to World War 
I In chapter three he maps out the environment—topography and climate, patterns of settlement, 
changes in the patterns, living conditions in modern Syria. Devlin then, in chapter 4, highlights 
issues concerning the Syrian people and their culture Here he discusses the religious sects, 
education, gender, family, media and culture. He manages to capture succinctly 1mportant aspects of 
anthropological interest His discussions of family are particularly interesting and his attention to 
gender issues are welcome. 

Chapter five marks the transition to the political focus of the book. Discussing the formation of 
the modern Syrian state in the pre-Asad period, he considers the post World War I roles of the 
Ottomans, France and England, the mandate period, independence and the period of the United 
Arab Republic The background is informative, although a discussion of the impact of class and 
class conflict is absent. 

The remaining four chapters consider Syria under Asad Devlin gives an overview of political 
dynamics (chapter six), the economy (chapter seven), external affairs (chapter eight) and an account 
of internal and external issues in Syria in the [980s (chapter nine). On the whole this discussion 
appears to be balanced. However, it 15 surprising that Devlin does not detail Syria's relationship to 
the United States, including the impact on Syria of the Camp David accord. Nor does he offer an 
adequate basis for understanding the Asad regime's policies toward the American government. 

Devlin's Syria, on the whole, is a handy book. It provides an accessible and concise introduction 
to Syria. It would make useful teaching material 


University of California, Davis SUAD JOSEPH 
Davis, California 


Error and Betrayal in Lebanon: An Analysis of Israel's Invasion of Lebanon and Implications for U.S.- 
Israeli Relations. By George W Ball Washington, DC Foundation for Middle East Peace, 
1984. 152 pp n.p 


“I ask Rabin to make concessions, and he says can't because Israel is weak. So ] give him more 
arms, and he says he doesn't need to make concessions because Israel 1s strong” This 1s Kissinger 
speaking of 1973, quoted by George Ball to illustrate one of the points he makes in this coruscating 
and corrosive analysis of what the invasion of Lebanon in 1982 tells about United States foreign 
policy regarding the Middle East The U.S. pays a heavy pnce for its virtual alliance with a nation 
whose interests it by no means always shares. In the Lebanese war Ball educes, with the eye of a 
veteran actor and advisor in U S. foreign affairs, twenty-four cases of U.S. "errors" (to give, even if 
unwittingly, the "green light" on the invasion, for example); five cases of U S. betrayal (to withdraw 
the U S. Marines from Lebanon before the civilian Palestimans were safe, for example), thirteen 
"errors" committed by Israel (to believe that it could destroy the PLO by invading Lebanon, for 
example), and eight "betrayals" by Israel (to assure the U S. that it would only invade Lebanon if 
there were clear provocation to do so, for example) The convenient list of errors and betrayal 
should, parenthetically, stand a debater seeking copy in good stead. In a postscript, Ball completes 
his indictment by refuting the "myth" of a "stab-in-the-back" perpetrated by General Sharon to the 
effect that, but for American interference, Israel would have successfully destroyed both the Synans 
and the Palestinians Lest it be thought that Ball is a one-sided Arabophile, however, it should be 
pointed out that his perspective is of a loyal American, one convinced that the U.S commitment to 
Israel since 1967 can only harm U S. interests in the Arab world, discourage moderate friends, and 
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falsely encourage Israel to believe that in the long run it can count upon being able, always, to defeat 
the Arabs. In addition, Ball makes quite clear that he is very critical of the Arabs, in general, for 
their inability to act in unison, or with a sense of reality (they accepted in 1982 at Fez, he writes, 
what they could have gotten in 1948), and the Palestinians, in particular, for being forced because of 
disunity, again, into extreme positrons that preclude any possibility of peace. 

Ball’s lucid polemi, alas, is likely to be read only by the already converted, and otherwise 
dismissed as the apoplectic lucubrations of a Cassandra This 15 unfortunate— Cassandra, 
disregarded, was nevertheless nght. 


Wright State University DAVID C. GORDON 
Dayton, Ohio 
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WHAT IS HIJA B? 


Contemporary Islamists assume that Islamization begins with sexual morality, 
hence their insistence on the veiling of women (or purdah) as a matter of 
necessity. “Hijab,” understood as the “covering of women’s hair," has become a 
major preoccupation; there is hardly an Islamist magazine that publishes an 
article on women without emphasizing the importance of the "Islamic dress 
code" and proudly displaying pictures of women, even young children of 
preschool age, adorned in it.! Every issue of the English language publication 
Mahjubah: The Magazine for Women, published in Iran after the Revolution, 
contains countless photographs of women donning their black tentlike chador, 
at the same time participating in demonstrations, carrying guns, and engaged in 
other militant activities. 

Since the beginning of this century, wearing or not wearing the veil ceased to 
be a personal choice. In Turkey (1926) and in Iran (1936), the ruling elites 
introduced compulsory unveiling to herald the dawning of an era of "progress": 
the veil became the symbol of retardation and of women's backwardness and 
subjugation. In their frenetic rush to mimic the European and North American 
cultural and economical model, the dominant circles did not hesitate to offend 
their populations who considered the veil as proper attire. In fact, while it 1s very 
difficult to solve basic problems in a short period of time, the adoption or the 
imposition of a new dress code can offer visible proof that changes are 
occurring. Conversely, the prevalence of hijab, as the "Islamic dress,” represents 
the victory of Islamic ideas and the regression of other ideologies. It signifies, 
among other things, that first, Muslim women should not imitate non-Muslim 
women; second, that Muslim glory was concomitant with the veiling of women 
and that therefore Muslim women should be veiled; and finally, that the hijab 
prevents women from mixing with men, thus protecting the sanctity of the 
family by prohibiting promiscuity? Therefore, women who do not follow this 
fashion are not only considered to *appear without proper attire," but they are 
also outcasts, held in low esteem as corrupt individuals and enemies of the 
Faith. 


! See, for example, “Travelling under cover." Arabia (February 1986). 72, where an American 
woman who embraced Islam describes various reactions to her wearing the hwušb in different 
countries. 

? Muhammad Rahim al-Tarábulsi, Raf al-Shubuhat ‘an bá d al-Mushtabahat, quoted by Малга 
Zayn al-Din, a/-Sufür wa 1- Нуар (Beirut, 1928), p. 329. Muhammad Sa‘id al-Jábi, Kashf al-Nigab 
‘an Asrar Kitab al-Sufur wa 'l-Hijāb (Hama, 1929), рр 230-33. and 234 Salim Hamdan, а/- 
Madaniyya wa T-Hiáb (Beirut, 1928) Anne Н Betteridge, “То veil or not to veil A matter of 
protest or policy," in Guity Nashat, ed., Women and Revolution in Iran (Boulder, CO Westview 
Press, 1983), pp. 109-28, Guity Nashat, “Women in the Ideology of the Islamic Republic" in 
Nashat. Women and Revolution, рр 195-216 
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To understand the obsession with the hijab issue, therefore, one must view 
dress as a coded message that reflects political and ideological choices. In 
Algeria, the “veil” was one of the ways to reject colonization and assimilation 
with the French cultural model. During the late 1970s in Iran, women in Jeans 
and with ponytails were considered to be Marxist, while the color or the manner 
of wearing the chador was a distinctive label for various Islamic groups.’ In 
Turkey, the head-scarf is a challenge to Kemal Atarurk’s policies and as such it 
brought censure to an assistant professor of chemical engineering at Aegean 
University in 1984.* The ban of headscarves on Turkish campuses brought about 
student demonstrations and hunger-strikes.5 From this perspective, the imposition 
of the veil in Iran in March of 1979 was the logical response to its banning in 
February 1936. 

Another important theme in contemporary Islamist literature 1s that 
motherhood is the primary role of women. From this premise ensues a long list 
of prohibitions such as the interdiction of women leaving the house except 
beneath flowing and long dresses and only in cases of dire necessity. While some 
Islamists are not against women receiving an equal education up to the highest 
level, they restrict woman's rightful role to the home and her major function to 
educating her children to help them become true Muslims (overlooking the role 
of the father in this). The importance of sex and alcohol in the Islamists’ vision 
of a moral order cannot be overemphasized: 121 out of the 199 articles of the 
“Islamic” Iranian penal code deal with related offenses.’ 

Attempts at explaining this emphasis on sex have relied mostly on 
psychological, political, and socioeconomic arguments. For example, some 
authors see sexual politics and the emphasis on natality as important factors in 
underpopulated, oil-rich regions, where the authorities are preoccupied by the 
influx of foreign labor which they view as a threat to the cobesiveness of 
society.? In poorer countries, interest in sex has been linked to the sexual 
frustrations caused by the postponement of marriage due to financial necessities, 





3 Nahid Yeganeh. “Women’s struggles in the Islamic Repubhe of Iran," in Azar Tabar and Nahid 
Yeganeh. eds.. In the Shadow of Islam: The Women's Movement in Iran (London Zed Press, 1982). 
pp 26-74 

* Emelie A Colson, "Muslim identity and secularism in contemporary Turkey: The headscarf 
dispute.” Anthropological Quarterly, LIV, 4 (1985), 161-71 

* "The trouble with scarves, The Economist, January 17, 1987 

6 Saad Eddin Ibrahim, “Anatomy of Egypt's militant Islamic groups. Methodological note and 
preliminary findings," JJMES, XVII (1980), 431-32 Umar Е. ‘Abd Allah, The Islamic Struggle in 
Syria (Berkeley, CA: Mizan Press, 1983), pp 247-48. Compared to earher positions of the ikhwan of 
Egypt, this attitude 15 a notable regression See Richard P Mitchell, The Society of the Muslim 
Brothers (London: Oxford University Press, 1969), pp 256-59 

7“The Bill of Retribution,” in Azar Tabari and Мама Yeganeh. eds . In the Shadow of Islam, pp 
94-97 Farah Атап, "Sexuality and women's oppression in Iran," in Farah Azan, ed. Women of 
Iran The conflict with fundamentalist Islam (London Ithaca Press, 1983), pp. 134-37 Bernard 
Hourcade, **Iran— Revolution islamique ou tiers-mondiste?," Herodore, no 36 (1985), 138-58 

* This does not mean that these policies are always consistent or that.they do not produce 
discontent See Eric Rouleau. "L'Arabie Saoudite. Paradis ou Poudriere?,” Le Monde, 29 Avril, 2 
Mai 1981. 
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and to indiscriminate mixing in overcrowded universities and public transport 
systems.? Another explanation that is sometimes offered is that family life, with 
all its implications of individuality and privacy, constitutes the last rampart of 
the committed Muslim in search of stability and collective pride. The quest for 
identity, the rejection of an alien life-style, and the fight for independence in all 
its dimensions cleared the ground for the emergence of the “Islamic garb” as the 
simplest, safest, and most graphic expression of defiance in the face of an 
onslaught of foreign values and of the mixed blessing of a “modernization” that 
an incompetent and corrupt elite has imposed for its own benefit.'° This newly- 
found clothing style (a flowing robe for men and the headscarf or the tentlike 
chador for women), in addition to being cheaper than imported clothes, 
provides the illusion of independence from foreign powers and the preservation 
of genuine national traditions.!! It also serves to increase the Islamists’ self- 
esteem, and enhance their confidence in their ability to offer workable solutions 
to contemporary woes within a religious framework and without recourse to 
imported “isms.” I 

A woman’s “Islamic garb” reduces sexual tension in public places, frees her 
from the competition of being sexually appealing, negates her image as a sex 
object, and attenuates differences in wealth and/or physical attractiveness. 
"Moreover such a modest dress carries with it a feeling of righteousness, that the 
wearer is espousing the code of ethics and morality of Islam, while setting aside 
the moral ‘‘decadence”’ of the West."!? Or, in the words of an Iranian school 


girl: 


We want to stop men from treating us like sex objects, as they have always 
done. We want them to ignore our appearance and to be attentive to our 
personalities and mind. We want them to take us seriously and treat us as 
equals and not just chase us around for our bodies and physical looks.!? 


Seen in this light, hijab, when it is freely chosen, is not a sign of submission, but 
is an expression of a willful commitment to Islam as a way for expressing a 
more meaningful female identity. 

Despite the current wave of interest in the subject, the various meanings of 
руа, its specifics, rules, and regulations have rarely, if ever, been addressed 
systematically and in any depth. It was seldom noticed that the significance and 





° Gilles Kepel, Le Prophete et Pharaon, Les mouvements islamistes dans | "Egypte contemporaine 
(Paris La Decouverte, 1984), рр 138-41. 

0 G.H. Jansen, Militant Islam (New York Harper and Row, 1979), pp. 123-25 R Нгаг 
Dekmenan, “The Anatomy of Islamic Revival Legitimacy, Crisis, Ethnic Conflict and the Search 
for Islamic Alternatives," MEJ, XXXIV (1980), reprinted in Michael Curtis, ed , Religion and Politics 
in the Middle East (Boulder, CO. Westview Press, 1981), p 31-42 

!! Ayatollah Taleghani, “Оп Hejab," in Azar Табаг and Nahid Yeganeh, eds , In the Shadow of 
Islam, pp 103-107 

12 Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid Marsot, “Religion or opposition? Urban protest mouvements in Egypt,” 
IJMES, XVI (1984). 550. 

U Farah Azan, "Isiam's appeal to women in Iran Illusions and reality," in Farah Azan, ей, 
Women of Iran, р 53 
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implications of hijab have undergone considerable evolution. From the middle 
of the Umayyad dynasty, the Aajib (chamberlain) restricted access to the ruler.!^ 
In the 1920s, for instance, the case of hijab vs. sufur, was about the right of 
upper and middle class women to gainful employment and education: the words 
hijab and тадар (face cover) were synonymous. Yet today, several converging 
currents have transformed the meaning of hijab to purport that women should 
wear long, wide, and unattractive dresses, that they should cover their heads 
with wimples (often in the style of Roman Catholic nuns), and that they should 
forsake paid work outside the house. This ambiguity regarding hijáb and niqab 
allows the Mujahidin of Iran to see behind hijab remnants of the Sassanid 
culture that restrict the social activities of women,'? while declaring at the same 
time that it is "a revolutionary foundation of Islam,” and “a social effort for the 
sake of observance and protection of morality in society."' 

The general belief today, among Muslims and non-Muslims alike is that the 
hijáb—in the sense of the seclusion of women in their houses and the imposition 
of *veiling"—is a Quranic institution. According to the prevailing view, it 
started with the following verses: 


And say to the believing women that they should lower their gaze and 
guard their modesty; that they should not display their beauty and 
adornments (zina) except what [must ordinarily] appear thereof; that they 
should draw their head cover (khimar) over their bosoms and not display 
their ornament except to their husbands, their fathers, their husband's 
fathers, their sons, their husband's sons, their brothers or their brother's 
sons, or their sisters’ sons, or their women or the slaves whom their right 
hands possess, or male servants without sexual needs, or small children 
who have no sense of women's pudenda (‘awra) and that they should not 
strike their feet to draw attention to their hidden ornaments. And O you 
Believers (men and women)! Turn all together towards God, that you may 
attain Bliss. (S. 24:31) 


O Consorts of the Prophet! You are not like any of the other women: if 
you do heed God. Be not too complacent of speech, lest he 1n whose heart 
there 1s a disease aspires to you, but utter a customary speech. And stay 
quietly in your houses and bedizen yourselves not with the bedizenment of 
the times of ignorance (jahiliyya) and establish regular prayer and pay 
regular charity (zakat) and obey God and His Messenger. For God only 
wishes to remove from you, members of the household (ahl al-bayr), and 
to make you pure spotless. (S. 33:32-33) 


^ [bn Khaldün, Tarikh, | (Al-Muqqadima) (Beirut, 1961), 426-27 See the French version Discours 
sur l'Histoire Universelle, ty Vincent Monteil (Beirut, 1967), 485-97 

!5 Малга Zayn al-Din, al-Sufur wa 7-Hijab (Beirut, 1928), al-Fatüh wa 7-Shuyukh (Beirut, 1929) 
Mustafa al-GhalàyInl, Nazarat fi Kitab al-Sufur wa "I-Hiab (Beirut, 1929) Salim Hamdan, al- 
Madaniyya Muhammad Sa‘id al-Jabl, Kashf а/- Модар 

'5 Women on the path of liberation,” a pamphlet by the Mujahidin-e-Khalq, in Azar Taban and 
Nahid Yegaheh, eds , /n the Shadow of Islam, p 121 

7 “On the question of Zeb," a position paper by the Mujahidin-e-Khalq, in Azar Taban and 
Nahid Yeganeh, eds , /n the Shadow of Islam, p. 126. 
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O Prophet! Tell your wives and daughters and the believing women that 

they should cast their outer garments over themselves, that 1s more 
convenient that they should be known and not molested and God 1s Oft- 
Forgiving, Most Merciful. (S. 33:59) 
O you Believers! Enter not the Prophet’s house—unless permitted—for a 
meal and then not (so early as) to wait for its preparation; but when you 
are invited, enter: and when you have taken your meal dispense without 
seeking familiar talk. Such (behavior) annoyed the Prophet who would be 
shy to dismiss you, but God is not ashamed [to tell you the truth]. And 
when you ask them [the Prophet’s wives] for anything you want ask 
them from before a screen (Aijab); that makes for greater purity for your 
hearts and for them. Nor is it right for you that you should harm God’s 
Apostle, or that you should marry his widows after him at any time. Truly 
such a thing is in God’s sight an enormity. (S. 33:52-53) 


Available information on the circumstances surrounding the аб verse does 
not provide a precise and consistent view of the reasons for its revelation. 
According to one group of reports, three tactless guests, who overstayed their 
welcome at the Prophet’s wedding with Zaynab bint Jahsh and extended their 
visit beyond the limits of propriety, were the direct cause for promulgation of 
the law. While a fraction of these reports stress the timidity of the Prophet, who 
shied from asking the guests to leave and relied on the revelation’s assistance, a 
different variant indicates that the verse came to condone the initiative of the 
Prophet after he had already signaled to the guests that they had to leave by 
drawing a curtain and imposing the hijab.!š In either case, however, these three 
persons remain unidentified, a surprising fact in itself. Hadith reports, especially 
when they relate to interpretations of the Quran, usually abound with 
circumstantial details to clarify the intent of the legislation, corroborate events, 
authenticate the reports, and verify the trustworthiness of the reporters. Based 
on the known patterns of Hadith literature, we would have expected at least to 
encounter additional information identifying those who triggered such a major 
change in social relations and precipitated the promulgation of a law with no 
known precedent in the annals of the Arabs. If the above reports are indeed 
correct, then either the contemporaries of the Prophet did not know these 
individuals, or they were not interested in identifying them, two highly unlikely 
hypotheses. 

In a second report, the verse was prompted when one of the Prophet’s 
companions inadvertently touched the hand of ‘A’ isha while they were all eating 
from the same communal dish.!? This incident allegedly so annoyed the Prophet 
that the hyab was subsequently institutionalized. In a third set of reports, 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab (d. 23/644) appears to have spear-headed the call for hijab 


!* [bn Sa'd, al- Tabaqát al-Kubrá (Leiden E.J Brill, 1909), VIII, 134-37 Al-Tabari, Tafsir (Cairo, 
1954), XXII, 34-40; al-Bukhari, Sahih (Cairo, 1966), Kitab al-Wudw?, Bab Khurüj al-Nis@ 1а 1- 
Baráq, 1, 123, hadith 137, 138 Al-Bukhári, Sahih, Kitab al- Tafsir, and Kitab al-Salat, 1, 279 

l° Al-Tabart, Tafsir, XXII, 34—40. Al-Bukh&ri, Sahih, І, 279 
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through his persistence in telling the Prophet: “Your wives are seen by the pious 
and the dissolute alike, and you should order them to conceal themselves.”° 
Finally, it has been suggested that the verse's objective was to stop the visits of 
an unidentified man who used to visit the Prophet's wives promising them 
marriage after the Prophets demise! 

The disagreement on the causes of hijab extends to its implications as well. 
Some jurists propounded that the Prophet's wives had to cover all of the body, 
including the face and the hands, whether in life or in death, except for 
necessities such as satisfying bodily needs. They alleged that the coffin of 
Zaynab bint Jahsh, the Prophet's wife, had a canopy to conceal her identity, and 
that the Prophet's wives eschewed public appearances even in cases of 
testimony.? 

Others insisted that, while the wives of the Prophet were required to cover 
their bodies, they were under no obligation to hide themselves and disappear 
from society. According to this view, the partition separating them from men 
was applicable only indoors and within private residences and not in public 
gatherings. À passage by Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889), a leading traditionist of the 
third century of the Hijra, adeptly summarizes this point of view: 


We say that God Almighty ordered the Prophet's wives to conceal 
themselves and ordered us not to talk to them except from behind a 
curtain in the verse: “And when you ask them for anything, ask them from 
before a hijab (curtain)," irrespective of whether the person entering was 
blind. There should always be a curtain separating them, otherwise they 
would be both transgressors of the bounds set up by God, Glorious May 
He be and exalted! The wives would be disobedient to God Almighty if 
they would grant them audience. 


This is restricted to the Prophet's wives, as it is only peculiar to them that 
they cannot remarry with other men. But when they leave their houses for 
Pilgrimage, for an obligation or for any need that may demand for them to 
leave, the duty of hijab is repealed. This is because no one would then be in 
the position of entering and placing them in a situation where they would 
have to cover themselves. They are visible during travel and the verse is 
concerned with what happens inside the houses of their residence.” 


20 Ibid. 

?! Ibn Hajar, Fath al-Bari, X, 149 

22 Ibn Qutayba, Ta'wil Mukhtalaf al-Hadith, p. 225. See Gerard Lecomte, Le Traite des 
Divergences du Hadith d'Ibn Qutayba (Damas, 1962), pp. 250-51. 

? Arthur Emanuel Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides, 2nd ed. (Copenhagen: Enjar 
Meckgaard, 1944); Jean Bottero, “La femme dans l'ancien Israel," in Pierre Grimal, ed , Histoire 
Mondiale de la Femme (Pans: Nouvelle Libraime de France, 1965), pp. 224-29; George Tavard, 
Women in Christian Tradition (Notre Dame, IN University of Notre Dame Press, 1973), Judith 
Hauptmann, “Images of women in the Talmud," in Rosemary Radford Ruether, ed., Religion and 
Sexism Images of Women in the Jewish and Christian Traditions (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1974), pp. 184-212, Ohvier Carre, Mystique et Politique, lecture revolutionnaire du Coran par 
Sayyid Qutb, Frere musulman radical (Paris: Presses de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politique, Édition du Cerf, 1984), p. 95. 
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Within the proper textual and historical context of the verses, and in light of the 
whole Quranic message, there is overwhelming support for Ibn Qutayba’s 
opinion. 

To begin with, the Quran itself does not specify whether women should be 
separated from the sphere of men. Hyab—in the sense of women’s seclusion— 
was unknown to the Arabs at the time of the Prophet; as a social and historical 
phenomenon, it is often associated with the upper classes in agricultural 
societies and urban environments and was part of a pre-Islamic tradition in 
Syria and customary among Jews, Christians, апі Sassanians/* According to 
the Iranian author Navabakhsh, aristocratic and noble women started to wear 
the veil 1n public during the Hakhamanesh dynasty, which was the first dynasty 
to rule following the unification of various kingdoms in the Persian Empire 500 
B.C. These royal women were secluded from men (not from their kin) and were 
carried in carriages hidden from public view by a tent-like cover or a curtain. The 
kings themselves were often seated behind a curtain during public ceremonies. 
He also noted that chador in Farsi means tent, while the root of the Indo- 
Pakistani word purdah is pardeh which means curtain. Furthermore, 1n some 
Roman and Greek cities a woman had sometimes even to cover all the body save 
one eye.?6 Even if we accept for the sake of argument that hijab means veiling, 
one must admit that, like polygyny, Islam did not invent the veil, which was 
already a custom in many regions of the world. 

There is scant evidence that the Prophet's wives were restricted in their 
movements. For example, the whole episode surrounding ‘A’isha’s accusations 
of ill-behavior which, according to most opinions, took place after the hijab 
verse," could not have occurred if the verses meant an order to confine the 
Prophet’s wives to their residences. The Prophet’s wives performed the 
pilgrimage rites and peregrinations subsequent to this verse, delivering public 
lessons while "their bodies were covered but not their persons," that is, they 
could be easily identified by the audience. ‘A’isha still traveled alone after the 
Prophet's death, and expressed her astonishment and disapproval at allegations 
that the Prophet prevented women from traveling without male guardians.?* Ibn 
Hibban (d. 354/965) and al-Bayhaqt (d. 458/1066) reported that when *A?isha, 
the Prophet's wife, heard the allegations that the Prophet forbade women from 
traveling without a chaperon, she turned to the women around her and 


24 Navabakhsh, Zan dar Iran, quoted by Farah Атап, in Farah Агаг ей, Women of Dan, р 46 

25 Pierre Noalilles, “Les tabous du mariage dans le droit primitif des Romains," m Annales 
Sociologiques C 2, quoted by Germaine Tillion, “Les femmes et le voile dans [a civilisation 
méditerannéene," in Etudes Maghrebines, Melanges Charles-Andre Julien (Paris Presses Universi- 
taires de France, Paris, 1964), pp 25-38, and p 28, note 2 

26 Al-Zarkashi (d. 794/1344), al-Ijàba lima Istadrakathu ‘A’ isha ‘ala al-Sahaba (Beirut, 1970), p. 
49 This incident concerns the calumnies spread about *A'isha when she was late in joining t 
caravan of the Prophet and then returned in the company of a young bedouin For the 
episode, see Ibn Isbáq, Sirat Rasul Allah The Life of Muhammad, ur. A. Guillaume 
Oxford University Press, 1980), pp 131-32 

>? Al-Zarkashi, al-Ijaba, p. 49, pp. 131-32 

`š Ibid. A mahram 15 а person from among a woman's male relatives that she 
therefore can chaperon her 
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exclaimed: “But not all of you could find a chaperon!” ‘A?isha’s intervention 
was subsequently interpreted as an indication that, “since not all among you 
women can have a chaperon to travel with, you should better heed God and 
avoid traveling without a chaperon.” The argument advanced is that as one of 
the “Mothers of the Believers,” she had an exceptional status that would make 
any person a suitable mahram for her.?? Nevertheless, the fact 1s that *A?isha was 
free to travel all her life and that she did not view the institution of hijab as 
either an impediment to her movement or to her social activities. In subsequent 
generations, while a few jurists permitted women to go on pilgrimage trips in the 
company of other trustworthy women, the dominant position considered it illicit 
for a woman to travel for a distance of more than a three-days walk without the 
permission of her male guardians and then only in the company of a mahram. 
Although this restriction was founded on a tradition of questionable validity, all 
criticisms were quickly dismissed. 

Clearly the concept of confining women to their residences emerged at a much 
later date than that of the founder of Islam. The preceding reports indicate that 
in the early days of the elaboration of shari‘a women could move freely, at least 
within a radius of a three days walk. Moreover, the understanding that the 
Prophet’s wives had to remain in their houses is based on reading the word 
qarna of S. 33:32 as meaning “stay quietly" in your houses. Yet the reading in 
Kufa and Basra, where Arabic influences prevailed for a long time, was qirna, 
“have dignity and serenity.”?° This is the reading that al-Tabari (d. 310/923) 
(who also considered women fit for the position of judgeship) regarded as valid, 
to the scandal of his fellow Iraqis and Iranians who accused him of heretical 
tendencies. In the end, al-Tabari had to shut himself in his house to protect 
himself from the mob; even his burial was at night for fear of reprisal of the 
роршасе.?! 

Practical considerations were sought to justify veiling and seclusion as а 
precaution against the risks of sexual temptation and to protect morality. Even 
extreme and spurious arguments were found palatable, such as the example that 
al-Ghazàli, among others, did not refrain from using. This was about a husband 
who allegedly ordered his wife not to leave her living quarters until his return 
from a journey. When the woman's father, who was living in the lower floor of 
the residence, fell ill she sent to ask the Prophet's permission to visit her father. 
"Obey your husband!" was the Prophet's response. When the father died, she 
reiterated her request, but the Prophet's answer was unchanged. Finally, after 
the burial, the Prophet informed her that because of her obedience to her 
husband, God had forgiven all the sins of the father." 


29 A|- Tabari, Tafsir, XXII, 3 
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It is not difficult to see that the above example violated emphatic statements 
in the Quran that each soul gains only what it acquires (for example, S. 6:164, 
53:38-40) and that attention and care for one's parents are in the order of 
priority immediately next to what 1s due to God (S. 6:131). It 1s widely 
acknowledged that al-Ghazàli was not an authority on Hadith and that his 
accuracy in sifting through the reports on transmitters left much to be desired. It 
IS possible also to justify the use of an unreliable hadith in this context on the 
ground that etiquettes fall short of legal requirements so that a weak narration 
may be accepted in such an instance.?? It is interesting that hadith narrators and 
pious authors did rarely object to the perpetuation of spurious accounts 
unknown to early generations of Muslims. In fact, though it was openly 
admitted that by the time of the Prophet women attended the various 
congregations in the mosque, it was later deemed commendable to prevent them 
unless they were of age.*4 Perhaps the most understated aspect of al-Ghazàli's 
story is that it insinuates the class membership of its protagonists, since the 
woman presumably had enough servants to take care of her while she was 
confined to her residence. 

If we remove notions that have accrued and accumulated in the generations 
after the Prophet, we will find in S. 24:31 a simple order for women to cover 
their bosoms with their head covers, a practice that the Medinan women 
apparently were already following even before the Quran formally introduced 
11.35 Thus the verse seems to have been directed at the Meccan women who used 
to let their head dress flow behind their shoulders and leave their bosoms 
exposed.’ The head cover (khimár) was after all the typical head dress of the 
Bedouins, whether males or females, and much lexical and etymological 
evidence indicates that the words khimar and ‘атата (turban) are synonymous.? 

The overall atmosphere of the Quranic verses suggests some rules of ethics 
and social conduct. The believers are enjoined to request permission before 
entering any house (S. 24:27-29) and men and women alike are exhorted to 
avoid brazen stares and to behave modestly (S. 24:30-31). There follows the 
definition of a class of relatives and associates with whom the rules may be 
relaxed. This determines a mode of sexual mixing whereby three successive 
generations can intermingle within a protocol for sexual conduct outside the 
realm of matrimony and procreation.?? Although *adornments" are not strictly 
defined, it is understood that women should not reveal their figures or expose 
themselves immodestly. They should avoid suggestive attire and provocative 
tricks (such as tinkling the ankle ornaments). As a badge of distinction, and to 
fend off molestation and harassment, the believing woman should cast her cloak 
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over her body upon leaving her residence or wear (or lengthen) an outside 
garment (jilbab). 

The rules of polite behavior are tightened in the case of the Prophet and his 
wives. According to the verses quoted above speaking to the Prophet’s wives in 
their residences should be from behind a partition because their private quarters 
should be restricted from the general public. Furthermore, as “Mothers of the 
Believers” they could not remarry after the Prophet’s death. To understand such 
rules, we have to reconstruct the atmosphere of the times, with the prevailing 
habits and customs. There is no doubt that many people, particularly among less 
polished bedouins, were oblivious to individual privacy and were insensitive to 
the sanctity of houses. They tended to abuse the Prophet’s hospitality and 
graciousness and would call him, for example, while he was sleeping without 
deference to his rank or consideration for his need to rest (S. 49.1-4). They often 
did not hesitate to enter without permission irrespective of the time. During a 
conversation or a discussion with the Prophet, they would raise their voices in 
an attempt to drown his. We can easily imagine the inconvenience that these 
visitors inflicted on the Prophet and his wives, particularly since rooms then did 
not have doors but were merely partitioned with curtains of hair tassels. Yet the 
Prophet had to endure this rudeness with patience to carry his obligation as a 
host and as a teacher. 

Taken in its historical context, hijab was a social education of the general 
Muslim public in the proper ways of treating and addressing the Prophet’s wives 
and the sanctity of their houses. The verses, therefore, introduced much needed 
decency in dealing with the Prophet’s wives and taught them in turn to protect 
the dignity of their status. The consequences were quickly felt; after this verse, 
for example, the Prophet’s wives stopped going to the wide terrain on the 
outskirts of Medina (ranas?) that served as communal latrines, and resorted to 
toilet pits inside the houses, unless in the darkness of the night.” 

Ibn Qutayba, as well as most of the early commentators, even those with 
extremist views, understood that the hijab and its various implications were 
specific to the Prophet's wives. Many of our contemporaries, however, assume 
that since the verses contain injunctions regarding purity, prayers, zakat, etc. 
which are not specific to the Prophet's wives, the instructions for staying at 
home (which in turn is based on a particular reading of qarna in the verse) must 
also be applicable to all women, the Quran and the example of the Prophet 
being universal.*! 

It is not unusual to see Qur'anic verses interpreted according to political and 
social biases. The fate of S. 33:33 at the hands of the various commentators is a 
glaring illustration of this fact. Depending on affiliation and partisan attitude, 
the interpretation of ahl al-bayt (members of the household), shifted to include 
various members of the Prophet's family. To some it meant his daughter 
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Fatima, her husband ‘Ali and their sons al-Hasan and al-Husayn. To others, it 
meant the wives of the Prophet and their families, and to a third group the 
expression included all of the above." It is not very difficult to see in these 
opinions a reflection of the political concerns of Muslims around the turn of the 
first century of the Hijra. 

Numerous contemporary Muslim authors delight in citing the preceding 
Quranic verses, usually within a battery of other arguments, to justify the claim 
for women's seclusion. Clearly, at one junction of the history of Islam, the above 
verses became considered in isolation, without regard to historical evidence from 
the time of the Prophet and without regard to the message of the Quran as a 
whole. Despite the obvious and explicit reference to the special treatment of the 
Prophet’s wives and their extraordinary status, the verses have since been 
construed to prescribe the separation of the sexes in society and the exclusion of 
women from all aspects of public life. Today, those who point to this distinction 
are handily dismissed as "so-called liberalists" and accused of trying to equate 
men and women in every sphere of life even at the expense of introducing an 
“extreme disparity between the females."** Nevertheless, it is quite clear that the 
Qur'án itself draws this distinction and specifies that “[the Consorts of the 
Prophets] are not like any of the other women," (S. 33:32). 

It is doubtful, however, that the contemporary proponents of extending the 
prescriptions of the verses S. 33:32-33, and 52-53 to all women would be 
willing to follow their argument to its logical conclusions and prevent widows 
from remarrying, allow a man to marry more than four wives simultaneously, 
and consider that no man should leave an inheritance but should distribute his 
property to the community after his death. Yet these aspects were among the 
features peculiar to the Prophet and his wives that distinguished them from the 
general members of the community. Nor are they likely to notice that veiling 
and seclusion are luxuries that only women from the upper classes could afford. 
Village and rural women have traditionally worked outside their houses and 
participated in earning the household income. Although the proponents of hijab 
have usually ignored these facts, some proposed that country women have better 
morals than city dwellers and therefore do not need to be secluded*; others, in 
contrast, have traced the moral problems of the rural areas to this “looseness.” 
In any event, the customs of the upper classes, even when diffused under the 
pretext of "Islamization," are totally unadapted to the needs and ways of life of 
the less fortunate members of society. 

Another aspect that the contemporary supporters of hijab have completely 
overlooked ıs that the hijab verse was utilized in the eastern part of the Muslim 
world (al-Mashriq) to eliminate free women from the public area and to restrict 
their movements and travels. Society was divided into two spheres, one hidden 
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from the public was reserved for free women while in the other the intermingling 
of males and slaves from both sexes was allowed. Each idea that did not 
conform with this scheme, no matter how well founded in the tradition of the 
Prophet, was swiftly swept aside. We have already seen earlier how ‘A?isha’s 
denial of reports attributed to the Prophet that restricted women’s freedom were 
discounted, Another example concerns what al-Imàm al-Bukhàri (d. 256/861) 
reported in his collection of hadith namely that when *A?isha (or another wife of 
the Prophet) asked the Prophet to participate in warfare as a jihad, the Prophet 
replied: "Your jihad is pilgrimage,” or "the best jihad is pilgrimage.™® This 
statement was interpreted as a proof that the only possible struggle (jihad) for 
women is pilgrimage and thàt women are not obliged to participate in armed 
warfare, although they are- allowed to volunteer their services. While this 
interpretation neglects the spiritual dimension of jihad and confines its meaning 
to warfare, it also overlooks the numerous reports about the tremendous role 
played by a variety of women in the battlefield during the Prophet's era. 
Nevertheless, it was assumed that women's participation runs counter to what 
Islam expects, namely that women should avoid men, retreat to their residences 
and observe the Islamic code of ethics at home.^' The report in al-Bukhàri's 
anthology that at the Battle of Uhud, *A?isha and Umm Sulaym were seen with 
their dresses tucked up and their ankle bracelets visible so disturbed the 
commentator Ibn Hajar (d. 852/1449) that he offered the following explanations: 
either that this event took place prior to the institution of the һар or that the 
reporter did not intend to look when he saw what he saw “š 

Al-Imàm al-Bukhàri was also criticized for his tabulation of a hadith under 
the title of "Women in expeditions and their participation with men in combat" 
in the book on “Warfare and Expeditions" of his Sahih. Ibn Hajar explained: 


I did not see in it [the report] an explicit statement that they [the 
women] engaged in combat and therefore, Ibn al-Munir said: "The title of 
the chapter "Women in Combat" does not reflect accurately the hadith. 
Either he [al-Bukhàri] meant that their assistance in combat is equivalent 
to combat itself, or that they did not stand firmly to serve water to the 
wounded and the like without being ready to defend themselves The latter 
interpretation is more appropriate. 

By a different way of transmission, Muslim reported by way of Anas 
that Umm Sulaym used a knife in the Battle of Hunayn and said: "I took it 
in case one of the Associationists draws near me so that I could 
disembowel him." It is quite possible that al-Bukhari’s purpose from the 
title is to show that women do not engage in combat, even when they 
accompany a military campaign. The meaning of the title would then be: 
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“Their participation with men in combat, is it permissible?," or “When they 
depart with men in an expedition, should they restrict their activities to 
nursing the wounded and similar actions??? 


Later on, even the rules for nursing the wounded became more restrictive. While 
Ibn Hajar assumed that women could treat men in case of necessity, Ibn Вана! 
(d. 449/ 1057), for example, declared that veiled (that is, free) women could only 
treat their male relatives unless there was no direct contact or touch, while a 
non-veiled women (that is, slave) could treat unrelated men. The latter case was 
allowed because, at the location of a wound the senses are dulled, and touch 
would elicit no excitement or pleasure but would provoke at most a goose flesh 
sensation. Even today, many Islamists feel that women’s jihad is “their 
observance of the Islamic code of ethics while staying in their homes.'?! 

In conclusion, the word hijáb has implied different things to different people 
depending on the social and political objectives of the interpreters. In the 
Mashriq, these objectives were reflected in strict rules concerning the dress and 
mobility of free women. Finally, the overwhelming majority of these 
interpretations and rules cannot be traced back to the Prophet nor can they be 
attributed to the behavior of his contemporaries. 


Eatontown, New Jersey MOSTAFA HASHEM SHERIF 
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CAMUS AND THE COLONIAL QUESTION IN ALGERIA 


Albert Camus’s deliberate silence on the Algerian question during the final 
years of his life has been widely discussed. He made his decision known early in 
1956 and, with only a few exceptions, stuck by it until his death four years later. 
Rather less widely realized, and certainly less well understood, 15 the fact that he 
had observed an unannounced silence on the political situation in Algeria from a 
much earlier point. We find no more than scattered references to the issue 
between 1945 (when he wrote a series of articles on the subject for Combat) and 
1955 (when the insurrection which had begun the previous year forced him to 
take up his pen). 

Two immediate explanations suggest themselves. At first sight, it is tempting 
to interpret this long silence simply as part of a shift in Camus’s center of gravity 
away from Algeria towards France and Europe after he moved there during the 
Second World War. His emergence, along with Sartre, as one of the two giants 
of the French literary scene in the immediate post-war period is, of course, 
directly related to his personal involvement in the traumatic experiences which 
metropolitan France underwent in the first half of the 1940s. It was as an 
anguished commentator on the moral and historical crises of France and Europe 
that his reputation was established. Once he had settled there in the early 1940s 
it was no doubt natural that Europe should become the most plentiful source of 
material for his career as a writer. 

But Camus never lost contact with his homeland. He visited it regularly, and 
In later years became increasingly conscious of its fundamental role in shaping 
his personality. During the unsuccessful appeal for a civilian truce which he 
made in Algeria in 1956 he remarked: “I am for my part passionately attached 
to this land. I was born here and owe everything I am to it. I have never 
distinguished among any of my friends here, whatever race they belonged to.””! 
Camus’s Algerian roots undoubtedly left a profound and enduring imprint on 
him, often in ways of which the author himself was only imperfectly aware. 
When Camus thought of Algeria, it was above all the physical features of the 
place—the sun, the sea and the sky—that predominated in his mind. We see this 
clearly in his lyrical essays and fictional works, the majority of which are set in 
Algeria. They contain no discussion of political conditions there. Almost totally 
absent from them, indeed, is one of the defining elements of the Algerian 
problem, namely the politically unfranchised non-European majority of the 
population. Camus does not appear to have been conscious of having been 
marked with a particular political imprint by his formative years in Algeria. He 
liked to think that he was equally at home with Algeria's Arab and Kabyle 
communities, as the above remark suggests. But he was mistaken in this, as in 
much else. He was far more narrowly attached than he liked to think to the 
pied-noir community in which he had been born and brought up, a point which 
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is implicitly reflected in the almost total absence of non-Europeans from his 
imaginative works. The pieds-noirs were notorious for opposing any moves 
towards the political emancipation of Algeria's Muslims. This suggests a second 
interpretation of Camus's reluctance to discuss the subject in his post-war 
writings. Perhaps it was the instinctive reaction of a pied-noir unwilling to 
countenance fundamental political change in Algeria.? 

Again, there may be an element of truth in this, but it is by no means the 
whole story. Before the war, Camus had campaigned vigorously for reforms in 
Algeria, and in his post-war pronouncements on the issue he continued to 
acknowledge that changes were necessary. If, on an unsympathetic reading, 
these post-war statements could be interpreted as mere ritual genuflexions in the 
direction of change wrung out of a reluctant Camus by the pressure of events? 
this cannot be said of his pre-war stance. During the 1930s, as a totally unknown 
writer at the very beginning of his career, Camus was under no pressure from 
anyone to campaign for reforms in Algeria. Yet this is precisely what he did, and 
it makes no sense to interpret this as an act of blatant and gratuitous insincerity. 
The present article shall argue that Camus's post-war stance on the Algerian 
question must be seen as a product of the interplay between specific historical 
developments in Algeria and the imprint which his formative years there had left 
on him. We shall see that if Camus's sincerity in some of these later statements is 
sometimes open to question, it is extremely difficult to differentiate clearly 
among genuine failures of understanding on his part, acts of self-deception, and 
moments of outright mendacity. 

The key to an understanding of Camus's predicament lies in the visit which he 
made to his homeland in 1945. As Andre Abbou has pointed out,* Camus's 
approach to Algerian politics was shaped by the particular conditions which 
prevailed there during the pre-war period. At that time, Camus held a highly 
progressive stance by French, and particularly by pied-noir, standards. 
Thereafter, he was rapidly overtaken by events. It is true that this transition 
coincided with Camus's move from Algeria to metropolitan France. Not 
unreasonably, therefore, Abbou has suggested that Camus's handling of the 
Algerian question during the post-war period may be accounted for in terms of 
an increasing ignorance on his part of political developments there, particularly 
among non-Europeans: preoccupied with French and European affairs, the 
author failed to fully appreciate the shift of Muslim aspirations away from 
assimilation with France towards separatism and independence. The limited 
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time spent in North Africa by Camus during the 1940s and 1950s may certainly 
help to explain some of the weaknesses which were to mark his pronouncements 
on the Algerian war. But his reluctance to discuss the Algerian question from 
1945 onwards is, in this writer’s view, more convincingly explained precisely by 
his awareness of this crucial shift in Muslim opinion away from assimilation. 
Although Camus subsequently tried to attenuate or even hide the implications of 
this development, his awareness of it 1s explicitly articulated in the reports which 
he wrote for Combat on his visit to Algeria in 1945.° That awareness combined 
with the deep but less conscious imprint left on him by his pied-noir roots to 
produce the complex mixture of good intentions, equivocation, and tergiversation 
which was to characterize his subsequent handling of the Algerian problem and 
European colonialism in general. 

The importance of those roots is clearly revealed in Camus’s explanations of 
the official silence to which he swore himself during the Algerian war. Those 
explanations revolved around his concern for the safety of his family, and 
particularly his mother, who still lived in Algeria. The most famous of these 
statements concluded in his telling journalists in 1957: “I believe in justice, but 
the safety of my mother comes їг.’ Of course, the whole essence of Camus's 
position on the Algerian question was that there was no real reason why such a 
choice should be necessary. Justice and the French presence in Algeria were, he 
consistently argued, perfectly compatible. This assumption underlies all of his 
writings on the subject during the early part of his career, when he worked as a 
journalist in Algeria.’ It is eqully fundamental to the conclusion he reached in 
the articles written for Combat in 1945: "We must reconquer Algeria and its 
inhabitants through the boundless power of justice, and that alone.” In his last 
public pronouncement on the war, Camus retraced the history of the pied-noir 
community, which he considered to be epitomized by that of his own family: 


The story I am telling is that of my family, who, .. having neither riches 
nor rancour, have never exploited or oppressed any one. And since the 
same applies to three quarters of French Algerians, they will be willing to 
accept the need for a freer and more just social order provided they are 
given reasons instead of insults.? 
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Privately. Camus must have had doubts about the willingness of the pied-noir 
community to make concessions. In the 1930s. he had.seen their elected 
representatives successfully block very modest steps towards the political 
assimilation of Algeria's Muslims, and they had continued to oppose any 
significant institutional reforms. In an editorial written for Combat зп 1944, 
Camus had stated: 


Now while it would certainly be desirable to widen the political franchise 
beyond that already granted to the natives of North Africa by the 
provisional government [in France]. we have to recognize that the worst 
obstacle to this lies in the French population of the regton. 

It would indeed be stupid to conceal from readers at home that the 
French in North Africa largely supported the policies of the Vichy 
government for precisely the same reasons that they opposed any measure 
of political emancipation for the natives. 

What rightly or wrongly is known there as the settler mentality has 
always been against the slightest innovation, even that required by the 
most elementary notion of justice.!° 


It is noteworthy that this editorial was not included in any of the three volumes 
of journalistic writings collected by Camus under the title of Actuelles during the 
post-war period. In one of the articles which he wrote for Combat in 1945, he 
reported that among the French Algerian community, "democratic sentiments 
are in a minority." !! When he republished these reports in 1958 in Actuelles III, 
which was devoted to a selection of his principal writings on the Algerian 
question, this particular article was omitted In revising the draft of another 
article specially written for Actuelles III, he significantly toned down a sentence 
in which he had originally acknowledged that racism was untversal among the 
pied-noir community. A few years earlier, when revising the manuscript of a 
short story for publication, he had similarly toned down the racist attitude 
depicted in a pied-noir character.!? 

These amendments and omissions are interesting because they show Camus 
more or less consciously engaged in putting on a public face at odds with what 
he privately knew to be the truth. His motivations for this are likely to have 
been complex. In his own mind, he probably thought that by concealing certain 
truths, he was attempting to avold saying anything that might inflame passions 
on either side of the conflict still further. This was, indeed, part of the 
explanation which he gave for preferring to remain silent altogether.'^ But in 
concealing the truth about the racial animosity at the heart of the Algerian 
situation, was not Camus also denying the fundamental donnees of the problem, 
thereby making a solution impossible? And is it not also true that this duplicity 
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on his part gave an undeserved moral respectability to the pieds-noirs. with 
whose interests he instinctively indentified, and who, as we noted a moment ago, 
he still insisted were perfectly amenable to a just settlement in Algeria? 

It may be that in claiming this publicly, despite what he privately knew to be 
the case, Camus was engaged in a rhetorical exercise designed to persuade any 
pieds-noirs who might read him that a fair-minded, non-racist approach had to 
be seen as the only way forward. This may also apply to another aspect of the 
problem on which Camus was tempted to alter the evidence. If Algeria’s non- 
Europeans were to accept anything less than outright independence, they would 
have to agree to some measure of political cooperation with the French. Camus 
had known ever since 1945 that this was bound to pose problems in view of the 
rejection of assimilation by Muslim political leaders. In his commentaries on the 
Algerian war, while recognizing that Muslims had generally lost interest in 
assimilation, Camus represented the scale and depth of their antipathy as being 
less great than he knew to be the case. A belated attempt to involve non- 
Europeans in the political life of Algeria had been made in 1947, with the 
promulgation of a new statute governing the colony, but the results of the 
elections held the following year were systematically rigged by the French 
authorities in order to exclude nationalist candidates from office. Referring to 
this ten years later, Camus wrote: “The rigged elections of 1948 in particular 
finally destroyed any hope among the Arabs. Until then they all wanted to be 
French. After that, many of them ceased to aspire to this." In revising the 
original draft of this article for publication, Camus considerably attenuated the 
final sentence, which had initially read: “After that, none of them aspired to 
this."'!* Moreover, the passage as a whole offers a very watered down version of 
what Camus knew to be the historical facts. Contrary to what was stated here, 
widespread disillusionment with the idea of assimilation among Algerian 
Muslims pre-dated the 1948 elections, as Camus had himself reported in 1945. 

If these distortions on the part of Camus were partly motivated by well- 
intentioned rhetorical purposes—it was his fervent hope that Algeria’s divided 
communities could be persuaded that they had enough in common to make a 
negotiated settlement possible—it 1s likely that he was also in some measure 
engaged in self-deception. The assimilation of Algeria’s Muslims into the 
cultural and political life of the French, which seemed to offer the prospect of 
equality for all, had always been the bedrock of his belief that justice could be 
combined with French rule in Algeria. This conviction explicitly permeates all 
his writings on the subject up to 1945. He believed that it would be possible to 
put Algeria's Muslims on a level with the pieds-noirs without it being necessary 
for the latter to make any unpalatable sacrifices. This was no doubt a naive 
belief on his part, but it was sincerely held. Most of his fellow pieds-noirs were 
much more hard-headed. Unwilling to give up any part of the privileged status 
which they enjoyed, they consistently blocked any moves towards the 
emancipation of Algeria's Muslims, notably the assimilationist Blum-Viollette 
proposals of the 1930s. This clearly raised awkward questions concerning the 
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viability of Camus’s concept of colonial justice. Even more serious problems 
were posed when Muslim leaders. who had largely supported the idea of political 
assimilation in the 1930s. became disillusioned with these blocking tactics. and 
emerged from the Second World War with their sights set on an alternative 
route to emancipation. Henceforth, instead of seeking equality within the 
French community, they would demand the right to govern their own destiny in 
their own way. 

If Camus’s commitment to the idea of assimilation was the product of an 
unusually well-intentioned disposition, by comparison with most pieds-noirs. it 
also reveals his underlying inability to genuinely think beyond the mental 
horizons of his French background. Assimilation assumed that French 
civilization provided the ideal cultural model to which non-Europeans should 
aspire; 1ts implementation necessitated French political control. The moral 
validity of French colonization was thus assumed to be self-evident. and the 
need to continue French rule was equally beyond question. 

The first signs of a shift in Muslim opinion away from assimilation came on 
the eve of the Second World War. when Messali Hadj's Parti du Peuple Algerien 
(P.P.A.), which at that time was the only movement pursuing unequivocally 
separatist objectives, scored its first electoral successes among the non-European 
voters of Algiers. Camus interpreted these results as a protest vote over France's 
failure to implement the Blum-Viollette proposals. “And there would be nothing 
to be gained by trying to conceal this," he declared in the summer of 1939: the 
P.P.A.'s successes showed. said Camus, that assimilationist reforms were now 
becoming an urgent necessity in order to counter Muslim disaffection towards 
the French. Five years later, 1n an editorial written for Combat shortly after the 
liberation of France, Camus was delighted to note that this disaffection had not 
induced an attempted break-away by Algeria's Muslims, which the military and 
political turmoil of the war years might have facilitated. Their loyalty deserved 
to be suitably rewarded: “In the past common sense, and now simple gratitude 
demand that we should do away with any obstacle to a genuine and sensible 
process of assimilation in Algeria." * In another 1944 editorial, Camus 
acknowledged that the humiliations suffered by the French at the hands of both 
the Germans and the Allies meant that they must have incurred a loss of prestige 
in the eyes of the Algerian population He nevertheless assumed that French rule 
should and would continue. To this end, he said, it would be very short-sighted 
if the French were to use force in order to reassert their authority over Algerian 
Arabs: 


Our colonies will genuinely support us only when we convince them that 
their interests and ours are identical, and that we are not applying double 
standards: one giving justice to the people of France and one sustaining 
injustice towards the Empire. '? 


! Fragments d' un combat, р 528 
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The implicit suggestion that force was unnecessary presupposed that non- 
Europeans would willingly follow French models and instructions, in practice 
through a policy of assimilation. This assumption owed much to the fact that 
before the war Camus had seen the great majority of Muslim leaders actively 
campaigning for political assimilation. When he returned to Algeria in 1945—his 
first such visit for three years—he found that a mental revolution had taken 
place. P.P.A. supporters were no longer alone in rejecting assimilation. All the 
major Muslim leaders, including Ferhat Abbas, who had previously been the 
most ardent advocate of assimilation, had now swung firmly against it, and this 
shift of opinion was reflected among the non-European population in general. 
Camus's reports leave no doubt that he could see that this disaffection, which 
had been strengthened by the brutal repression of political unrest in the 
Constantine department of Algeria, implied a fundamental threat to the 
durability of French rule??—hence his call, quoted earlier, for the French to 
reconquer Algeria by displaying their capacity for justice. 

But how could justice be done to Algerian Muslims if, like those who had 
been so savagely repressed in the Constantine department, they wished to assert 
an equality of rights by pursuing their own separate identity independently of 
French control? Camus had no answer to this question The French could not, 
as he had suggested ın 1944, choose to secure colonial rule by means either of 
Justice or of armed force; with assimilation now off the political agenda, force 
was ultimately the only means by which they could retain control. Camus was 
too deeply attached to the idea that Algeria’s future lay within an essentially 
French framework to seriously conceive of emancipating the country’s Muslims 
on their own terms. In his 1945 reports, he contined to present assimilation as 
the best way forward, implying that it was still possible to win Muslim leaders 
back to this path.*! Thereafter, as every year passed it became increasingly 
obvious to any reasonably informed observer of the Algerian scene that there 
was no possibility of that happening. From the moment Algeria’s Muslims 
turned their back on assimilation, demanding instead the right to express their 
own identity in their own way, a political showdown with the alien minority 
controlling the land in which they lived became inevitable. From that point on, 
in his own heart of hearts, Camus must have been haunted by the fear that 
Algerian society was bound eventually to explode. Unless some radically new 
institutional compromise could be worked out and accepted by all sides, force 
would be the only means by which the French presence could be sustained. 
Camus was unwilling to face up to these hard realities. If he refrained from 
discussing Algeria’s future for the best part of the next ten years, it was in no 
small measure because, with assimilation no longer a viable option, he had 
literally no constructive ideas to offer. He could only hope that something would 
turn up. And that, in sum, is what he did for the next decade. 

Camus virtually admits as much in a short article written a few months before 
the outbreak of the Algerian war, against a backdrop of terrorist violence in 
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Morocco and Tunisia. In it, he recalls a conversation he held with the leaders of 
a nationalist party (almost certainly Ferhat Abbas's Association des Amis du 
Manifeste) during his 1945 visit to Algeria. They told him that they saw 
Frenchmen such as himself as their worst enemies because, by presenting a 
falsely optimistic picture of French intentions, well-meaning liberals like Camus 
had blunted the political resolve of Algeria's Muslims for too long. Camus was 
reduced to silence: 


There was a lot I could say in reply to this little speech. . . . After all, I 
thought, it was pretty obvious. Here were Frenchmen like me preaching 
the brotherhood of man, and while liberal-minded Arabs listened to us 
with open hearts, there they were being beaten down. 

Why should I bother to recount this? Because the moment this thought 
entered the political consciousness of Arabs, terrorism came into being.” 


Although Camus's reports on his 1945 visit were published in Combat shortly 
after this conversation, ın spirit it marks the beginning of the long silence into 
which he subsequently fell, no less than of the hard-line Muslim stance against 
which he felt so powerless to argue and which eventually resulted in open 
insurrection. 

In 1939, when the Second World War broke out, Camus called for a truce and 
rushed into print with an elaborate institutional blueprint for an entirely new 
political order in Europe. In the future, all the peoples of the continent would be 
free to govern themselves in whatever way they wished. Where dangerously 
irreconcilable conflicts existed between different cultural communities sharing 
the same territory, these problems would be solved by population transfers.” 
Fifteen years later, when Algeria erupted into war, he again called for an end to 
the fighting, but had little to offer by way of new institutional proposals. He 
suggested that the long discredited statute of 1947 should be fairly 1mplemented, 
and talked vaguely about moving in a federalist direction.?* For the most part, 
however, he contented himself with urging an end to the fighting, insisting that 
negotiations would naturally produce an accommodation acceptable to 
everyone. He was evidently still hoping that something would turn up. The idea 
of population transfers—least of all involving the pieds-noirs— was never even 
considered by Camus, though if ever a country met the criteria which he had 
specified in 1939, it was surely Algeria in the 1950s. He did, however, make an 
ironically insensitive suggestion of mobility when, in his very last writings on the 
subject in 1958, having been persuaded to break his silence briefly, he finally 
produced an institutional blueprint for Algeria's future. For a satisfactory 
solution to be reached, he said, three conditions must be met. First, justice must 
be done to Algeria’s non-Europeans. Second, the pieds-noirs must retain all 
their existing rights, and third, French strategic interests must be protected, in 
practice through the retention of French sovereignty. To this end, the elected 
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representative of the non-European majority in Algeria would have to travel to 
metropolitan France in order to conduct their political affairs.? This was a 
strange concept indeed of political justice and respect for the separate identity of 
others. 

In 1955, Camus had written: 


The French in Algeria know better than anyone else that as a policy, 
assimilation has failed. In the first place because it has never really been 
tried, and second because the Arab people has retained its own identity, 
which cannot be reduced to ours. 

These two separate identities, linked together by force of circumstance, 
can decide either to live together or to destroy each other.” 


With assimilation clearly out of the question, some form of political cooperation 
between the two communities based on mutual understanding and respect was 
indeed the only alternative to a mutually destructive showdown. The fact that a 
pied-noir as well-intentioned as Camus could make proposals as insensitive as 
those which he finally produced in 1958 strongly suggests that the human basis 
for that cooperation simply did not exist. 

The truth was that a century and more of colonial rule in Algeria had 
entrenched the two communities behind insurmountable walls of psychological 
estrangement. Camus himself had been indelibly marked by this divided milieu. 
The educational, economic, social, religious, and political structures of Algeria 
meant that there was little real contact between Europeans and Muslims, except 
for a small percentage of the latter who had been through the French 
educational system. Although Camus had a number of Muslim friends, most of 
these were heavily influenced by French culture, and he frequented them far less 
than his European contacts. He did not speak Arabic, and had no interest in the 
Islamic religion, which was the basis of Algerian culture. He often claimed to 
feel a great affinity with Algeria’s Arab and Kabyle inhabitants. From his 
earliest writings on the subject to the last, he claimed that a fusion of cultures 
was taking place in Algeria. Yet whenever he specified any ingredients of the 
emerging culture, they were almost exclusively European. The social and 
political superiority enjoyed by Europeans such as Camus made it easy for them 
to get in the habit of thinking that their Muslim neighbors must all, 
fundamentally, aspire to be like them. This is the old assimilationist dream, 
beloved of French colonial theorists, and it is one that Camus was never able to 
fully rid himself of. 

If Camus was not to blame for the political constraints which sustained this 
cultural estrangement, the insensitivity of which he—like many other Euro- 
peans—was unwittingly the victim carried extremely serious consequences in 
human and political terms. It implicitly downgraded cultural identities different 
from his own and carried the risk of dangerously undervaluing the political 
aspirations which Muslims might derive from their separate sense of identity. 
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Camus was seriously misleading his readers—and perhaps himself?—when, in 
his pronouncements on the Algerian war, he repeatedly implied that the Islamic 
dimension of Arab aspirations in Algeria was an essentially alien element 
directed and controlled by non-Algerians in Cairo, Madrid, Washington, or 
Moscow." Only this failure—or unwillingness?—to understand the true 
importance which Algerian Muslims attached to their Islamic roots could enable 
Camus to go on asserting, right up to his very last pronouncements on the issue, 
that their political aspirations could be satisfied without it being necessary to 
yield on the question of French sovereignty. 

Consciously or unconsciously, Camus clearly shared the fear of all pieds- 
noirs: that of finding themselves a culturally isolated minority in a politically 
independent Algeria. The beauty of assimilation in French colonial theory was 
that it solved what was referred to as the native problem by making it literally 
disappear: fully Gallicized, the natives ceased, by definition, to be a threat to the 
French. The difficulties, in practice, were twofold. First, the French seldom 
made any serious attempts to implement the theory. Second, it eventually turned 
out that the "natives" in Algeria simply did not wish to be assimilated. Writers, 
unlike politicians, were free to construct imaginary solutions. It has been argued, 
with some plausibility, that this is precisely what Camus does in Part I of 
L'Etranger: “When Meursault, ‘the Outsider,’ shoots ‘the Arab,’ he magics away 
a racial category which he fears as a threat to his identity. This act, which he 
thinks is caused ‘by the sun,’ is the unconscious wish-fulfilment of a childish 
dream buried deep inside the Poor White mentality which always remained with 
Camus.?* Viewed in this light, the marginal or completely non-existent role of 
Algerian Muslims in almost all Camus's imaginative works—most notably, of 
course, in the fictional and lyrical writings actually set in North Africa—may be 
seen not simply as a reflection of the author's limited contacts beyond European 
circles, but also as an unconscious indication of a desire to be free from the 
problematic presence of the non-European majority of the Algerian population. 

In 1947, Camus briefly discussed the colonial question in a short article for 
Combat denouncing the use of torture by French forces attempting to crush a 
native insurrection -in Madagascar. Brutality of that kind implied notions of 
racial superiority which, he asserted, were totally alien to French traditions. 
According to Camus, the absence of racial prejudice was indeed a uniquely 
French distinction: 


That was and should remain the mark of our true superiority, and some of 
us are worried lest we should be losing it. If it is true that the colonial 
problem is the most complex one now facing us and that it 1s set to 
dominate historical developments for the next fifty years, it is equally true 
that we shall be unable to handle it successfully if we start out with 
appalling prejudices. 


27 Ibid , esp. pp. 901, 977, 979-80, 1013-14. 
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Far be it from me to preach ridiculous sentimentality, or to lump 
together every race in an indiscriminate emotional glow. Men are not all 
the same, and I know how deep the traditions are that divide me from an 
African or a Muslim. But I also know full well what I have in common 
with them; it is something they both have that I cannot devalue without 
debasing myself.?? 


Camus's conviction that the colonial question was coming to dominate world 
history indicatés considerable lucidity on his part. It also makes his subsequent 
avoidance of the issue all the more conspicuous, and his claim that France had 
traditionally been exempt from racial prejudice implies quite astonishing 
blindness on his part to the basic facts of French colonization, notably in 
Algeria. How prophetically right Camus was when he remarked, again in 1947: 
"I have һаа... a long love affair with Algeria, a feeling which I am sure will 
always remain with me, and this makes tt impossible for me to be completely 
clear-sighted about the place.” There can be no doubt that Camus's personal 
roots in colonial Algeria constrained his perceptions and attitudes in ways that 
were beyond his conscious control. Time and again, in his appeals for an end to 
the Algerian war, he urged his readers and listeners to think rationally. He was 
prevented from doing so himself by the force of his emotional bond with the 
Algeria of his childhood and family, symbolically embodied in his mother. It 
was also an Algeria of profound racial divisions and political injustice. Camus 
could never bring himself to acknowledge that these were inextricably bound up 
with the French presence in Algeria. 

We shall never know exactly how far Camus consciously misled his readers, 
how far he was engaged in self-deception, and how far he was simply genuinely 
confused. What is clear is that his handling of the Algerian question and the 
colonial issue in general 15 deeply marked by illogicality and evasiveness. The 
extract from the article on Madagascar quoted above contains a rare 
acknowledgement by Camus of the psychological distance that separated him 
from Muslims; it is clear from the context of this remark that he had Algerians 
in mind. Camus was not necessarily to blame for this distance. How many 
people can honestly say that they would not instinctively side with their mother 
if forced to choose between her and some wider concept of justice towards 
others? But Camus’s failure to give due weight to the aspirations of Algerian 
Muslims is not simply a question of normal family ties. It is also rooted in the 
racial divisiveness which was sustained by the political structure of Camus’s 
homeland, the imprint of which, for all his good intentions, he proved unable to 
transcend. 


Trent Polytechnic ALEC G. HARGREAVES 
Nottingham, England 
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TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHY OF 
ISLAMIC ECONOMICS 


The past two decades have witnessed a growing disaffection with both the 
"Western" and the “Eastern” approaches to political and economic development 
across the Muslim world in general and in the Middle East in particular. The 
ever-loudening cries of “neither East nor West,"! while often born of political 
catharsis or economic crises, have by and large manifested themselves in a 
revival of Islam. This revival, contrasting the religion's dormant and apolitical 
state in the 1960s and 1970s. 1s often seen in greater religious observance, as well 
as in novel forms of social behavior, reflecting greater concern for ethics and 
morality. Religion has superseded most other time-honored considerations, and 
has gradually extended beyond its spiritual realm to dominate every aspect of 
the social life of Muslims. Consequently, the political as well as the economic 
dimensions of statecraft have become increasingly judged by the yardstick of 
religion and at times “Islamized” part and parcel.? While the Islamization of 
politics has been more visible, especially following the 1978-1979 revolution in 
Iran, the Islamization of the state in Pakistan, Sudan and Libya, and the 
proliferation of Islamic dissident movements across the Muslim world from 
Indonesia to Morocco, the emergence of Islamic economics and 15 profound 
socio-political ramifications have, for the most part, escaped world attention. 
Yet, in the Muslim world, a plethora of works on Islamic economics by lay 
economists and socially-conscious members of the ulama have led to deep- 
rooted change in the pattern of economic development. New ideas about the 
relation between man and nature, the extent of his rationalism, his views on 
utility consumption, and his understanding of the notion of optimality, 
alongside novel institutions such as Islamic banks, insurance companies, and 
financial markets have given a new meaning to the concept of economics and its 
role in statecraft.? 

Over the past three decades, Islamic economics has evolved along three 
separate paths. First, as a socio-political ideal contrasting capitalism, socialism 
and/or any political economy that may be drawn up as a result of the marriage 
of the two. In this regard Islamic economics is presented as a Third Worldist 


! Reference here is made to the well-known motto of the Iranian Revolution which typifies the 
attitude of most latter day Islamic movements concerning their relations with non-Islamic and 
political entities. 
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ideology which is defined in terms of capitalism and socialism, and also as that 
which the two Western ideologies are not. This notion of Islamic economics is at 
the same time politically radical, often viewing economics as essentially a vehicle 
for radical social change—revolution, the ideals of which Islamic economics will 
eventually reflect. 

Second, Islamic economics has been shaped around the practical aspects of 
the process of Islamization, as well as around changes in nomenclature of the 
various micro-level features of the existing and reigning science of economics as 
is known in the West—a theory for the implementation as well as the practice of 
Islamic economics. 

Finally, Islamic economics has developed as a new philosophical approach to 
the science of economics. Here the main concern of the exponents of Islamic 
economics is to engage Western economic thought in a dialogue. The objective 
of such an exercise is to both imbue Western materialism with a sense of the 
sacred, and also to use the occasion to formalize Islamic economic dictums into 
a scientific corpus of economic thought. 

While the three paths along which Islamic economics has developed are 
conceptually interrelated, and in the works of various thinkers they are 
inevitably linked, it is useful at this juncture, for heuristic purposes, to maintain 
the distinctions among them. Specifically, this article will focus mainly on issues 
pertaining to the evolution of a philosophy of Islamic economics—the third path 
cited above. Islamists and Muslim statesmen have often concerned themselves 
with Islam’s refutation of secular Western ideologies on the one hand, and the 
promise and record of Islamized economic institutions on the other. There 1s 
little point in reiterating what has already been amply elaborated in this regard. 
Conversely, little scholarly work has been done on the philosophy of Islamic 
economics. The dirth of material on this subject has created much confusion 
among Western observers of Islam regarding the bases, significance and future 
of Islamic economics. Similarly, propagation of the record of Islamic economic 
institutions, and the neglect of the philosophy of Islamic economics threatens 
Islam's ability to promote a coherent school of economic thought, one which 
could survive as an intellectual discipline independent of state policy. Absence of 
a comprehensive treatment of the philosophical aspects of Islamic economics, 
however, by no means indicates either that such a philosophy does not exist, or 
that Muslims are totally oblivious to it. It is in fact the objective of this article to 
seek out approaches to a philosophy of Islamic economics, and to place the 
pertinent arguments within a single framework of study. 

The perennial task facing any exposition of a philosophy of Islamic economics 
is determining the functions and objectives of such a philosophy. In the first 
place, the philosophical position has to provide economic thought with an 
overall conception of change, or development in social science parlance. 
Secondly, the philosophy has to inform economics of ethics. Not only should 
philosophy facilitate a cohabitation of economics and ethics, but also possibly 
channel any energy which rests with the faith’s ethics into the pursuit of 
economic prosperity. In Weberian sociology, this energy was born of tensions 
inherent in Protestant ethics, and acted itself out through the psychology of 
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Calvinist burghers who unconsciously served as vehicles for the influence of 
ethics on economics. In Islam, short of releasing hidden energies inherent in 
religious ethics. the task of philosophy of economics is direct the visible 
potentials of Islamic ethics into economic pursuits, and also to subject economic 
concerns to the primacy of ethics. 

Finally, a philosophy of economics has to provide its subordinate discipline— 
economics— with a worldview. and more importantly, with directives by the use 
of which that worldview could be translated into efficient and prosperous 
activity in the market. In other words, philosophy has to suggest ways in which 
the synthesis of ethics and material livelihood can become rational economic 
thought and praxis. Thus, in the remainder of this article I will examine the ways 
in which these three aspects of a philosophy of economics have featured in and 
contributed to Islamic economic thought. 


Islam's Views on Change 


The Islamic concept of development and "progress," not in the sense of the 
growth of knowledge and learning, but in terms of the march of and the 
development of civilization and society in general, is based upon six themes 
which constitute major aspects of the Islamic development paradigm. First of 
all, the Islamic worldview is based on the primacy of the will of God in all that 
occurs in human history.* Even those schools of Islamic thought which accept 
the reality of man's freedom as active in the world and in molding the structure 
of human society in all its aspects acknowledge the primacy of God's will.? Non- 
Muslims have often confused this reliance upon the will of God (tawakkul) with 
the Muslims’ popular belief in gadar and gisma (fate). Consequently, many 
Western scholars have viewed Islam as fatalistic, and hence status-quo oriented. 
This perception can be safely dismissed as fallacious.$ Reliance on the will of 
God ın Islam does not negate the religion's emphasis on hard work just as 
acceptance of the doctrine of predestination did not thwart the Calvinists from 
striving to better their lot.’ 

Moreover, many sociologists are of the view that what a body of thought 
espouses at face value need not determine the subsequent nature of social action 
by the adherents. The interaction of ethical dictums with specific historical 
circumstances is known to have produced patterns of behavior unfamiliar to the 
predictions of the Weberian corpus. 

Samuel Eisenstadt writes of Calvinism that in many ways the ethics of this 
faith was at odds with the spirit of proto-capitalism which Weber associated 


“In this regard, see Frithjof Schuon, Understanding Islam (London George Allen & Unwin, 1963), 
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with them. Force of circumstance, writes Eisenstadt, led the Calvinists away 
from the original totalist dictats of their faith towards novel individualistic and 
entrepreneurial predilections.! Writing on Muslim society, Ernest Gellner 
similarly argues that historical conjecture converted the seemingly anti- 
entrepreneurial proclivities of the Shia Imami Ismá'ilis of India and the Muridi 
Sufis of Senegal into ethics of prosperity and entrepreneurship.’ 

It should be also noted that Marxist historiography, as seen in the works of 
Rodinson or Gran although with a different objective in mind, has argued to the 
same effect, viewing Islam as compatible with the kind of positive this-worldy 
inclination from which capitalist development also emerged.'® 

Closer examination of Islamic teachings also precludes any suggestion of 
inherent Muslim fatalism. For Islam encourages hard work in tandem with a 
belief in the supremacy of the will of God in the outcome of events.!! The 
famous al-Ghazàli, referring to this issue wrote “tawakkul is pursuing our ends 
through regular methods while conscious of the need of the blessing of God." 
Therefore, the significance of tawakkul in Islam is not fatalism, but that as a 
result of emphasizing the predominant role of the will of God tn the affairs of 
the world Islam has never seen history as being molded solely by terrestrial and 
material factors. 

Secondly, the Islamic conception of historical change is hylical rather than 
linear in that Islam does not envisage a continuous linear movement in human 
history in the Augustinian sense but a cyclic or rather hylical one in which 
through repeated revelations human history is rejuvinated periodically. As the 
famous Persian poet, Jami, once wrote: 


Reality has a manifestation in every epoch; 
illuminated is the world thus, by a Name [Allàh]. 


Therefore, Muslims do not view their state of “underdevelopment” either as 
absolute or permanent, but believe that given time their situation vis a vis the 
“developed” West eventually could be reversed. Hence the preservation of 
Islamic ideals and values through the turbulent tides of history takes precedence 
over any attempts at "changing" the course of history through development. 





š Samuel М E:sestadt, “Transformation of Social, Political, and Cultural Orders in Modern- 
ization,” American Sociological Review, XXX (1965), 671 

? Ernest Gellner, Muslim Society (Cambridge. Cambridge University Press, 1981), pp. 99-114 
Bryan S Turner's Weber and Islam (London. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1974) is also instructive on 
this topic 

10 See Rodinson, [slam and Capitalism as well as his Marxism and the Muslim World, tr. Jean 
Matthews (New York Monthly Review Press, 1981), рр 127-55; also Peter Gran, Islamic Roots of 
Capitalism: Egypt 1760-1840 (Austin. University of Texas Press, 1979). 

" Abdul-Rauf, Islamic Doctrine, p. 6 

'2 Quoted in Rodinson, Islam and Capitalism, p 111 

' See, for example, Seyyed Hossein Nasr, An Imtroduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines 
(Cambridge. Harvard University Press, 1964), pp 25-107, Henri Corbin, Cyclical Time and Ismaili 
Gnosis (Boston Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1983); Abu Bark Sirajiddin, "The Islamic and Christian 
Conceptions of March of Time,” /Q, I (1954), 229-35 For a classical expression of this view in the 
work of Ibn Khaldun, see Gellner, Muslim Society and Muhsin Mahdi, fbn Khaldun's Philosophy of 
History (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1957) 
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Thirdly, insofar as Messianism provides religions with a paradigm for change, 
in both Shi‘i and Sunni Islam, this paradigm has never been secularized to lead 
to humanism and this-worldly secularism as was the case with the secular 
messianic ideologies which developed in Europe from the seventeenth century 
onward.!* 

Fourthly, utopia, as the objective and harbinger of change, ın the Islamic 
perspective has always been identified with a reality which stands above and 
beyond the confines of the material and spatial worlds. Whenever Islam has 
envisaged a perfect society, it has been a reflection of the community which the 
Prophet Muhammad led in Medina in early Islamic history (622-632 A.D.). The 
Medinan community has time and again served as the ideal for later Islamic 
societies. Utopia has never been seen in Islam as reflected in a purely man- 
made society of the distant future, as is the case with modern utopianism. 
Therefore, development in Islam already possesses its ideals and has a clear 
notion of its desired result, both of which are reflected in the Medinan 
community of the Prophet. This means that the Islamic conception of 
development is bound by ethics in general and the religion’s weltanschauung in 
particular. 

Fifth, the Islamic notion of change in human history is not based on an 
evolutionary concept drawn as a hypothesis from a particular science and then 
generalized as an all-embracing worldview. Islam sees the perfection of man 
already in Adam, the primordial man, and not in some hypothetical omega 
point in human history. From the last two arguments, one can extrapolate that 
in Islam development and progress are directed more towards improving the 
existing conditions of life, rather than at arriving at a perceived ideal state. 
Hence, "Islamic development," in practice, cannot condone inequalities which 
are wrought by "progress," and are evident in theories of development currently 
extant throughout the Third World. 

Finally, the notion of development in Islam possesses connotations above and 
beyond the more mundane interpretations of the concept in western literature on 
the subject. Muslims view the objective of human life as the integration of the 
spiritual and temporal dimensions of man's existence.’’ Therefore, development 
for Muslims is none other than the path to the realization of that goal. The most 
tangible implication of this belief is that, to Muslims the West is not necessarily 
developed and the Muslim world backward, undeveloped, or underdeveloped. 
Rather, the West is dominant and powerful, especially economically and 
technologically, in relation to the Muslim world. Not only is this dominance 
perceived as a separate issue from Islam's more ethereal development objectives 


M For a treatment of messianism in Islam, see John Alden Williams, Theses of Islamic Civilization 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1982) 

I5 Seyyed Hossein Nasr, deals and Realities of Islam (London. George Allen & Unwin, 1966), pp. 
72-90 

lé Ibid. 

7 Seyyed Hossein Nasr, “Тһе Complementarity of Contemplative and Active Lives in Islam," in 
Yusaf Ibish and Пепа Marculescu, eds , Contemplation and Action in World Religions (Houston, TX 
Rothko Chapel, 1978), рр 195-205. Also see Syed Nawab Haidar Naqvi, Ethics and Economics: Ап 
Islamic Synthesis (Leicester, England: The Islamic Foundation, 1979), pp. 233-40 
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(namely union of the spiritual and the material), but also the absoluteness and 
merit of that dominance are questioned. Particularly, Muslims often argue that 
it is not the West that has attained veritable development, but it is Islamic 
society which has waned in power. The diminishing status of the Islamic world ts 
attributed to the departure of society from the teachings of Islam and hence 
from that natural equilibrium from which all power and glory emanate. 

Consequently, the process of development in the eyes of the Muslims becomes 
one of moving towards integration of the spiritual and the mundane aspects of 
life. Once this integration has been achieved, worldly power will once again 
come to Muslims. Meanwhile, the West is powerful in economic, technological, 
political, and military terms, but it no longer has recourse to the perennial 
values from which veritable development and hence ultimate power would 
ensue. Therefore, the cyclical view of history and the religion’s notion of 
veritable development combine to make Muslims both suspicious of the promise 
of Westernizing development and conscious of Islam’s own heritage. In fact, in 
order to accomplish veritable development Muslims believe they ought to look 
into their own tradition for that elixir which the West promised them, and for 
the development which so far has eluded them. It is in the spirit of this belief 
that latter-day resurgent movements have seen the Islamization of the political, 
social, and economic institutions of society as a prerequisite for development. 
They argue that it will no longer suffice simply to transform the character, 
objective, or functional capacity of various institutions Іп hopes of enhancing 
only the material welfare of the people, but the value-system underlying such 
institutions has to be scrutinized and made compatible with the Islamic 
worldview. Khurshid Ahmad extends this belief to economic development and 
writes that “Economic Development [in Islam] is part of a larger concept of 
Human Development ..., is an integral part of moral and socio-economic 
development of human society."!* By the same token, development in Islam 
cannot be measured only through social or economic criteria, but requires 
standards of judgment that would account for the spiritual as well as the 
material welfare of society. !? 

The gist of the six aforementioned themes is that any attempts at formulating 
an Islamic model for development, as well as rationalizing Islamic thought into 
a scientific framework, would require subjecting society to the process of 
Islamization. While this process, its contents, and eventual form have been 
interpreted in different ways by various thinkers, to most Muslims Islamization 
of one sort or the other is both the sine qua non and also the harbinger of 
development and efficient economic performance. Islamization has often been 
interpreted by polemists and scholars alike in purely political terms, yet, at a 
more basic level it refers to the way in which the ethics of Islam may extend 


18 Khurshid Ahmad, “Islam and the Challenge of Economic Development," in John Donohue and 
John Esposito, eds, Islam in Transition, Muslim Perspectives (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1982), p 220 Also in this regard see Ahmad’s "Economic Development in an Islamic Framework,” 
in Khurshid Ahmad and Zafar Ishraq Ansan, eds., Islamic Perspectives (Leicester, England: The 
Islamic Foundation, 1979), pp 233-40 
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itself into the social arena, and therefore influence the course of economic 
operations and social change. In this regard Islamization both reflects the 
second function of a philsophy of Islamic economics, and in turn is regulated 
and determined by it. Before indulging in an examination of Islam's social 
ethics, its contribution to a philosophy of Islamic economics, and its role in 
Islamization, a few words must be said about the particularities of the Shici 
conception of change, development, and hence, economics. 

Given the preponderance of Sunnism in the Islamic world this article has for 
the main part concerned itself with Islamic worldview, ethics, and economics as 
perceived by Sunni Islam. Yet, the saliance of Shi'ite social thought in recent 
years, and its influence on the Sunni/Islamic conception of change warrants a 
mention of the Shi‘i position. 

Sunni Islam is of the belief that contemporary Muslim societies, and the 
political and social heritage from which those societies have evolved, are 
“Islamic.” Hence, it is equally likely for an Islamic-order to exist in the past as in 
the present or in the future. This worldview is both the product of the Sunni's 
conception of historical change being hylical (or cyclical), and also the faith's 
emphasis upon revelation and consensus as the primary sources of legitimation 
of any temporal order. Shri Islam, conversely, places greater import on the role 
of lineage in legitimacy.” Therefore, in the absence of a living Imam (since 
873-874 A.D.), the faith does not readily extend legitimacy to temporal order. 
Consequently, much like the Judeo-Christian tradition, Shi‘ism also possesses 
eschatological doctrines which focus the attention of the faith on the apocalyptic 
events that will engulf the world at the end of time, and the advent of a Messiah 
(who in Shi‘ism is none other than the Twelfth Imam, Muhammad b. Hasan)! 
The intricacies of Shi‘ite Chiliasm need not concern us here. What is of 
importance is that millenerianism has vested Shi‘ism with a conception of 
development which differs from that of Sunni Islam. Shi'ites believe that all 
order in the world is “un-Islamic” and hence illegitimate and undesirable, and 
that the true Islamic order can only come about with the return of the 
Messiah.? Much like Jews and Christians, the Shi‘ites, too, are advised not to 
push history towards its ultimate fate, but merely to await the coming of their 
Messiah. 


As a consequence of this worldview, development in Shi‘ism is not the 
attainment of an equilibrium in which the spiritual and the temporal aspects of 
human life converge, but rather, the path which leads to the appearance of the 
Messiah; perfect equilibrium and veritable development will be the natural 
outcome of the advent of that Messiah, Therefore, for Shi'ites development or 


20 See in this regard Gellner, Mus/im Society, pp. 42-43. For a more comprehensive treatment of 
the Shi‘ite view, see Allamah Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Tabataba'i, Shiite Islam, tr. Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1975). 

1 See Abdulaziz A. Sachedina, Islamic Messianism: The Idea of the Mahdi in Twelver Shi'ism 
(Albany State University of New York Press, 1980), for a definitive treatment of the subject 

?? See Said Amir Arjomand, The Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam. Religion, Political Order, 
and Societal Change in Shiite Iran from the Beginning to 1890 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1984), pp. 27-101 on the evolution of Shi'ite political ethos. 
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economics are not guidelines or sciences for an objective evaluation of human 
life or for its betterment. Such conceptions, in their ideal form, are either the 
instruments by the use of which the advent of the Messiah is hastened, or mere 
definitions with which to describe the attributes of his “kingdom.” To better the 
lot of the world is the task of the Messiah and his alone. While traditional 
Shifism has for the most part seen development and economics in their 
definitional capacity, Shi‘ite modernism, in its eagerness for activist politics, has 
emphasized these concepts in the context of Shi‘ite millenerian (and consequently 
revolutionary) struggle. Hence Sayyid Muhammad Bagir Sadr, the prominent 
Shi‘ite theologan of Iraq, has written: 


Islamic economics is not a science of political economy. [Rather] it is a 
revolution [i.e., a revolutionary ideology] for changing the corrupt reality, 
and turning it into a pure one—it is clearly not an objective analysis of 
existing reality.?? 


Ethics and the Islamization of Economics 


A discussion of Islamic ethics may best be prefaced with the oft-quoted truism 
that Islam is a religion in which there exists no distinction between the 
temporal/secular and the spiritual dimensions of human existence. The political 
ramifications of this characteristic of Islam are self-evident. What needs greater 
elaboration are the ethical and philosophical dimensions of Islam's totalistic 
view of human life. As an all-encompassing way of life, Islam legislates for every 
aspect of man's existence, creating an order based on a network inter-relating 
the concepts of God, of humanity, of man's relationship to God, man's position 
and function in the universe, and his relationship to his fellow men.*4 Economics 
Occupies a special place in this system, for Islam believes that the stability of this 
network is contingent upon both the material and spiritual well-being of man.? 
It is due to this concern for both these aspects of human existence that Islam has 
refrained from asceticism, and held a clearly positive and socially interactive view 
of life on earth, ascribing to man a definitive socio-economic duty, the 
peformance of which determines his spiritual standing. In fact, Islam has shown 
greater tendency for informing material pursuits with spirituality and ethics than 
subjugating man's material needs to the primacy of his spiritual concerns. This 
attitude of Islam is clearly reflected in the Qur'an: 


And when the prayer is finished, then 
disperse ye through the land, And seek 


the bounty of God. (S. 62:10) 


It is no sin for you that ye seek the bounty 
of your Lord. (S. 2:198) 


7 From Sayyid Muhammad Вад Sadr, /qtisaduná [Our Economics], vol I, quoted in Homa 
"Shi ism and Islamic Economics. Sadr and Bani Sadr,” in Nikki Keddie, ed , Religion and Politics in 
Iran: Shi ism from Quietism to Revolution (New Haven’ Yale University Press, 1983), р 147 

24 Abdul-Rauf, Islamic Doctrines, p 1 

25 Syed Nawab Haidar Naqvi, Individual Freedom, Social Welfare and Islamic Economic Order 
(Islamabad: Institute of Development Economics, 1981), pp. 3-4 Se also Muhammad Abdul-Rauf, A 
Muslim’s Reflections on Democratic Capitalism (Washington, D.C.. American Enterprise Institute, 
1984), p 17. 
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Similarly, the Prophetic traditions also sanctioned entrepreneurial pursuits: 


Merchants are the couriers of the world and 
the trusted servants of God upon earth." 


Yet, the way 1n which Islam enjoins economic activity differs significantly from 
the kind of callousness towards society which Calvinist ethics condoned, and 
even glorified in the name of unlimited individual accumulation. In Islam, man 
as a theomorphic being. and the equilibrium (aladi in which he presides, 
constitute the nexus between the temporal and the spiritual. This nexus is the 
sine qua non of the Islamic order of the universe." Consequently, Islamic ethics 
nudges man away from this-worldly individualism, focusing his attention instead 
on creating a harmony between earthly life and spiritual well-being.?* 


But seek the abode of the Hereafter on 


that which Allah hath given thee and 
neglect not thy portion of the world. (S. 28:77) 


In other words the divine synthesis between man's desire to cling to material 
possessions and his equally strong longing for spiritual ascention guarantees the 
"completeness" of the Islamic system.?? The spirit of Islamic ethics, which also 
conditions economics, is solely concerned with preserving the position of man at 
the center of the universe.?? Islam has appointed man the supreme creation of 
God and His vicegerent on earth— Khalifatu Allah! 


See ye not how Allah hath made serviceable 
unto you whatsoever is in the skies and 
whatsoever is in the earth... . (S. 31:20) 


Then We appointed you viceroys on the earth. (S. 10:15) 


As the vicegerent of God on earth, man 15 vested with specific duties and 
responsibilities and yet with free will, both at an individual and a collective level. 
Islamic ethics provides man with guidance which will aid him in fulfilling his 
responsibilities, exercising his free will, and hence realizing his theomorphic 
potential.?? What is of interest to us 1s the manner in which Islamic ethics and its 
notion of the cosmic role of man pertain to economics. In this regard four major 
axioms of Islamic ethics shape the premises of an Islamic outlook on economics: 
Unity, Equilibrium, Freedom, and Responsibility. It will be useful to examine 
the contents of the four seriatim. 


2 Quoted in Bernard Lewis, The Arabs in History (New York. Harper and Row, 1966), р 91 

27 See Schuon, Undei standing Islam, р 13, Nasr, Ideals and Realities, р. 18, and Naqvi, Ethics and 
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33 Syed Nawab Haidar Naqvi, "Ethical Foundations of Islamic Economics," 7S, XVII (1978), 
105-36. I am heavily indebted to Naqvi's taxonomy of Islamic economic ethics and his discussion of 
their contents. 
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Unity (al-tawhid) in the context of ethics refers to the integration of the 
spiritual and temporal aspects of human existence—the very objective of man’s 
terrestrial pursuits. Yet, Unity is not merely an objective, but the culmination of 
a dynamic process governed by three basic values which are also of great 
relevance to economics. 

First, a Muslim is to be completely committed to God, the creator and 
provider of all ecological resources. This commitment will at all times restrict 
overindulgence in worldly pursuits. Second, the faithful are to abstain from 
excessive consumption or waste. 


Eat and drink, but be not prodigal. (S. 7:31) 


The ramifications of this dictum for economic behavior of Muslims is both 
direct (reducing the consumption function), and indirect (subjugating economics 
to ethics). Third, in Islam the “economic man" (homo economicus) has to 
produce and consume with total regard for the consumption and production 
behavior of others in ѕосіеіу.?* The economic man has to be an individual and 
collective entity at the same time. The Prophet of Islam has described this 
duality in the following manner: 


The believers in their mutual love and concern are like a body; if a part of 
it complains other parts call each other to come to assistance, sharing its 
pains and sleeplessness.?? 


The immediate economic consequence of this value 1s to promote a sense of 
universalism and collective responsibility among Muslims. Abdul-Rauf writes of 
this value that “[an Islamic] economic community is like an organic body, in 
which each cell grows and contributes to the well-being of the other cells.’’*° 
More specifically, however, the economic consequence of merging individual 
interests with. that. of the greater community is to subject production and 
consumption in an Islamic economy to an allowability constraint. In the free 
market, economic relations are governed by the usual feasibility constraint—that 
is, whether the commodity bundle in question is producible/consumable or not, 
and in what quantities—a process determined by the interaction of the supply 
and demand curves. Naqvi argues that, the allowability constraint “implies that, 
on terms of neo-classical micro-economics. . . . the contents of the efficiency 
locus will be different since the commodity mix, coming out of interaction of 
consumers and producers, or supply and demand, is bound to be different in an 
Islamic economy.” Consequently, the concepts of utility or profit maximization 


* Khalid M Ishraque, “The Islamic Approach to Economic Development," in John L Esposito, 
ed , Voices of Resurgent Islam (Oxford. Oxford University Press, 1983), p 271 Also see Sabahuddin 
Zain, “The Attitude of Muslim Man in Economic Life. Muslim Man Instead of Homo-econonucus," 
Islam Tetkikleri, VII (1978), 243-58; and Ismail Raja al-Faruqi, "Is the Muslim Definable in Terms of 
his Economic Pursuits?," in Khurshid Ahmad and Zafar Ishraq Апап, ей, Islamic Perspectives 
(Leicester: The Islamic Foundation, 1979), pp 183-93 

5 Muhammad Ibn Ismàá'll al-Bukharl, Sahih, 4 vols (Cairo, па), IV:33. 
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have been limited in Islamic economics by the religion's emphasis upon 
moderation and social responsibility. Society should not only consume or 
produce where it is economically optimal but also where it is spiritually 
gratifying. 

While the ethics of Unity determines what Islamic economics should strive 
for, the concern for Equilibrium (а1- аай) will decide the contents and ultimately 
the structure of Islamic economics. In principle, Equilibrium precedes Unity. In 
order for a society (and the souls who constitute it) to move "vertically" towards 
the union of the temporal and the spiritual, that society ought to attain a 
"horizontal" balance among the various social elements present in it. 


He hath created everything, and hath meted 
out for it a measure. (S. 25:2) 


Muslims often eschew discussions of the nature of Equilibrium for it is 
intangible. However, Islam is quite lucid as how Muslims may seek the 
intangible balance and order society in preparation for "spiritual enlightenment." 
No single idea or mechanism in Islam is as pertinent to attainment of 
equilibrium as the religion's conception of Justice. 


Say: My Lord enjoineth Justice. (S. 7:29) 


Although a utopian concept, justice also refers to concrete social ideals and 
mechanisms. The first of these is the existence of a mechanism in society which 
guarantees the provision of basic human needs for the poor. Secondly, and more 
directly relevant to economics, justice in Islam is the absence of monopoly 
elements in either the production or consumption relationships of the economy 
More to the point, Islam abhors hoarding and dissuades the faithful from 
unlimited accumulation of wealth.?* 


That which they hoard will be their collar 
on the Day of Judgement. (S. 3:180) 


An often-cited Islamic injunction in this regard is the religion's restriction of 
right to property, best manifested in limited ownership of land.?? Obviating 
monopolistic elements in social and economic relations, no doubt, are suggestive 
of Islam's egalitarian proclivities. More importantly, however, they show the 
religion's reliance on ethics, and propensity to subject material life to concern 
for perennial equilibrium and ultimate unity. Therefore, while the concern for 


35 M Mannan, Islamic Economics. Theory and Practice: A Comparative Approach (Lahore A 
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justice is interpreted in terms of an Islamic-cum-socialist plan for economic 
action, it is more useful to view the issue from an ethical-philosophical angle 
whence it is clear that justice is the instrument of not only social equilibrium 
(which 1s deemed more as a function of harmonizing various social elements 
than class war), but more importantly, of a cosmic one. 

Probably nothing clarifies the distinction between ill-conceived perceptions of 
"Islamic socialism” and Islam's quest for an “Islamic equilibrium" than the 
religion's own teachings on egaliterianism. While Islam has clearly condemned 
socio-economic inequities, it has also consciously steered clear of dogmatic and 
absolutist egaliterianism. In fact, Islam in teaching as well as 1n practice has 
shown a certain toleration of inequalities. This reflects the fact that equality is 
an objective of only secondary importance to Islam, the most important issue of 
concern to the religion being the spiritual status of the community as a whole 
and that of the individuals residing in 1t.“ Since the social environment and the 
condition in which man lives are the makings of God and since it is only man's 
spiritual standing that ts his own making, it will be by the latter that he will be 
judged. 


Wealth and children are an ornament of life 

of the world. But the good deeds which endure are 
better in the Lord’s sight for reward, and better 

in respect of hope. (S. 18:46) 


Although to the socialist mind equity and spirituality are inevitably inter- 
related, such is not necessarily the case with Islam, which despite its clear 
cognizance of the life of the world, shows disdain for being solely concerned 
with man’s terrestrial existence. In the Islamic view, the role of wealth, or the 
lack of wealth, in the Divine Judgment of human souls is to test man, and hence 
to vary the case of each human being from that of the other on the Day of 
Judgment. Hence variations of individual wealth in society are not in and of 
themselves objective facts worthy of concern at all times, but are integral parts 
of the order of events, they are not anomalies to be rectified. (It should be noted 
here that Islam distinguishes between unjustified and excessive inequalities, and 
mere variations in income and wealth, which this discussion dwells upon.) 


And He (God) has made you viceroys in the 
earth, and raised some of you over the 
other (in fortune) in order to test you 

in the gifts He has given you. (S. 6:165) 
And if thy Lord had willed, He verily would 


have made mankind one nation, yet they cease 
not differing. (S. 11:118) 


See how We prefer one above another, and 
verily the Hereafter will be greater in 
degrees and greater in preferment. (S. 17:21) 


*? Rodney Wilson, “Islam and Economic Development," David McEoin and Ahmad al-Shah:, 
eds , Islam in the Modern World (New York St Martin's Press, 1983), pp 121-23 
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The liberal mind may be confounded by this logic; but the Islamic view, when 
not judged only by liberal values, is not necessarily bewildering. According to 
Beteille, “in a harmonic system (that is, where political/social reality 
corresponds directly to political/social ideals) inequalities not only exist but in 
fact are also considered legitimate.™! Consequently, such polities/societies 
confronted with the reality of socio-economic inequalities, are not gripped with 
the kind of "cognitive dissonance” which besieges societies where social ideals 
declare inequalities illegitimate in absolute terms (in such societies as seen in 
liberal western countries totalist view inequality forecloses the possibility of 
harmonic coexistance between ideals and realities). 

At another level, inequalities could perform a certain social function, of which 
Islam is clearly aware. 


We have apportioned among them their 
livelihood in the life of the world, and raised 
some of them above others In rank that 
some of them may take labor from others. 
(S. 43:32) 


However, Islam’s pragmatic or philosophical acceptance of the principle of 
inequality should not be confused with the religion’s stance on unjustified and 
excessive inequality. Islam vehemently condemns the latter kind of inequality. 
The two adjectives, which draw the boundary between tolerable and intolerable 
inequality, are defined by Islam as circumstances where inequality is on the one 
hand a reflection of the factors of variations in levels of human skills, talents, 
abilities, toil or services rendered to society or, on the other hand, the excessive 
persistence of these factors.** The latter is a flagrant inequality which is clearly a 
moral and social anomaly, the resolution of which is incumbant on Islam and 
Muslims. 

While Islam has issued clear dictums regarding justice, and how they may be 
executed in specific circumstances, the religion also prescribes more compre- 
hensive mechanisms, the implementation of which not only promotes but also 
automatically safe-guards the provision of social justice. 

The most important mechanism in this regard is the abolition of usury (riba)— 
positive interest rates as understood in modern economics." In market-based 
economies positive interest rates reflect the opportunity cost of money, the rate 
of return on investments, returns to risk caused by limited knowledge, feasibility 
and extent of growth in the money supply, and allocation of investment funds 
intertemporally. Islamic economics is cognizant of the importance of these 
functions of positive interest rates for the fuctional efficiency of any economic 
system. Yet, Muslims are also quick to point to the injunctions of their faith 
concerning the evils of "usury." In fact the single most important problem 
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confronting Islamic economists in translating their ideals into practical 
guidelines is to devise ways in which the purely economic functions of positive 
interest rates can be utilized separate from their usurious potentials. 

In capitalism, positive interest rates play such a crucial role in the economy as 
to silence any qualms regarding their unimpeded use in managing market 
relations. Even the warning sounded by the incomparable Lord Keynes 
concerning the dangers of unregulated use of interest rates has for the main part 
gone unheeded in Western economic circles: 


I mean the doctrine that the rate of interest is not self-adjusting at a level 
best suited to the social advantage but constantly tends to rise too high, so 
that a wise government is concerned to curb it by statute and custom and 
even by invoking the sanction of moral law.“ 


The importance of interest rates to a free-market system emanates mainly 
from the capitalist’s concern for market equilibrium, which can only be attained 
through the aegis of positive interest rates. The criterion of equilibrium in Islam 
has different connotations. Here it pertains not only to a balance in the market 
but also to the absence of exploitative and unjust economic relations. Muslims 
argue that while positive interest rates are the sine qua non for market 
equilibrium, they often thwart attainment of veritable social equilibrium. 
Therefore, Muslims do not dispute the place of interest rates in the economy, 
but they tend to adopt a more ethical posture in utilizing interest rates. 
Consequently, Islamic economists do not equate absence of positive interest 
rates with the notion of “barren” money in an Aristotelian sense, nor do they 
ascribe a shadow price of zero to capital. Rather, Islamic economics objects to 
the exploitation of one party to a financial transaction by the other. 

In addition, Islamic ethics has always sought to dissuade Muslims from 
income which does not reflect their toil. Islam would therefore prohibit income 
from interest rates. Moreover, such income would be tantamount to an 
encouragement to abstain, to wait, not to invest, and even to hoard, all of 
which, needless to say, stand at odds with the premises of Islam’s economic 
ethics. 

While, undoubtedly, abolition of positive interest rates is the most 
fundamental aspect of Islamic economics, Muslims are by no means of one 
opinion as how to establish an operational economic system without interest 
rates. Naqvi, for instance, sees etatisme as the only way in which an interest- 
free economy could function. Hence he advocates heavy regulation of the 
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market by the state through the Islamic code of ethics, thereby ensuring society 
of both a sufficient supply of investment funds in an interest-free environment 
and control over “externalities of production and consumption.'" Chapra, too, 
argues along the same lines as Naqvi. He, however, is less of an etatist than 
Naqvi for in his view the market mechanism is essentially adequate for the needs 
of Islamic economics, suffering only from mere “distortions.” The “distortions” 
to which Chapra refers most often reflect the inability of the competitive 
environment to favor labor as an input factor to the extent which Islam deems 
desirable.” 

Meanwhile, there exists a whole body of economists in the Muslim world 
whose views on the market mechanism differ diametrically from those of the 
advocates of greater state control. In fact, these economists, whose ranks 
virtually cover the spectrum of modern Islamic social thought, from Mawlana 
Mawdudi to Muhammad ‘Uzair to Muhammad Abdul-Rauf to name only a 
few, have examined Islamic economics basically through the prism of free 
market operations. Abdul-Rauf (and Nyang to an extent) in a classic 
expression of this position has argued that free market operations, free of 
regulatory mechanisms, can be made to serve Islamic economics In a more 
efficient manner than etatisme.?? 

In order to conduct saving and investment operations in an interest-free 
economy, and also to guide consumption and production decisions, Muslim 
advocates of a free market have put forth the institution of mudaraba as the 
alternative to state intervention in the market. Mudaraba simply refers to 
mechanisms that would invest public savings in risk-bearing, profit-yielding 
ventures, hence transforming savings into investments, substituting profit rate 
for interest rate. 

Still a third group of Islamic economists, whose ideas are best captured in the 
writings of Muslehudin and Tawfiq Shawi, believe that concern for efficiency, 
by etatists or advocates of free markets is misplaced. The objective of Islamic 
economics is ethical “orthodoxy” and not market efficiency?! Therefore, Islamic 
society should merely implement the legal injunctions of Islam pertaining to 
economics; the resulting order is Islamic economics; it wi// be operational, and 
the acceptance of it is incumbent upon Muslims. 
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Beyond these three basic approaches, as Siddiqi indicates, many Islamic 
economic thinkers are engaged in more micro-level legal and economic analysis 
in search of ways in which to satisfactorily translate a philosophical and ethical 
ideal of economics into a rational and operational one.” 

Yet another mechanism which allows Islam to promote justice is taxation. 
The proceeds from taxation are meant to benefit the community and enhance its 
welfare status. This feat is accomplished as tax revenues in Islam on the one 
hand contribute to government coffers and permit the state to fulfill its social 
obligations, while on the other hand taxes redistribute wealth and encourage 
investments.” Such taxes as the kharaj, which is a general land tax, or the ‘ushr, 
which 15 tax levied on land when productive, are clearly means through which 
the state can acquire funds in order to remain solvent, and perform its social 
obligations. 

Yet, the most important function of taxation in Islam is redistributive. Zakat, 
a flat tax of two and a half percent on savings and property which has been held 
for at least twelve months, obligates the wealthy to contribute directly to the 
betterment of the lot of the poor. In addition, since zakat 1s levied on savings or 
property which is not invested or in use, it acts as the uncompromising enemy of 
hoarding. Mannan argues that “zakat checks the tendency to hoard idle cash 
resources and provides a powerful stimulus for investing these idle stocks,” for 
if such resources are held for twelve months they become subject to zakàt 
taxation. As was the case with abolition of positive interest rates, Islamic 
economists have found great difficulty in constructing a mechanism for 
collection of zakàt and redistribution of the proceeds without strengthening the 
role of the state in the economy, or discouraging savings activities.’ 

Finally, there exist the mechanisms of inheritance laws, rent and wages, 
universal education and economic growth for fostering justice. 

Islamic inheritance laws provide a fixed formula for distributing wealth of a 
deceased Muslim.*® 


It is prescribed for you, when one of you 
approacheth death, if he leaves wealth, that 
he bequeath unto parents and near relatives 
in kindness. [This is] a duty. (S. 2:180) 


The actual contents of these laws need not concern us here. Suffice it to say that 
the logic of Islamic inheritance laws rests upon three considerations. First, the 
next of kin of the deceased must receive some of his estate. This is not only fair 
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but also serves as an incentive for the individual to work hard and to lead a 
productive life in the hope that those he leaves behind might benefit from the 
fruits of his toil?" Secondly, these laws are designed to eschew concentration of 
wealth in one family or segment of society.°* Thirdly, with the circulation of 
wealth in mind, Islamic inheritance laws tend to distribute wealth towards the 
most productive [i.e., the young and the male members of the family], capable 
and responsible members of the family of the deceased, in this way making sure 
of the most efficient use of wealth. 

In so far as rent and wages are concerned, they again enforce Islam's 
prescription regarding distribution of wealth and abstinence from hoarding it. 
Acquisition of rent is therefore permitted only if the rented property is 
developed and invested in. 

Moreover wages are deemed as an important mechanism for elimination of 
poverty and promotion of equity. Islam, in general, enjoins hard work which the 
religion believes should be reflected in wages. 


And that man hath only that for which he 
maketh effort. (S. 53:39) 


The best income is that earned honestly by the 
hard working labourer.?? 


For as long as variations in wages reflect differences in effort and talent, Islam is 
tolerant of it. Yet, to Islam wages are not merely a compensatory mechanism 
but a redistributive one as well. This latter function of wages comes about if 
there exist "just wages" in society. Chapra defines "just wages" as wages which 
are not below the minimum wage level and which would ideally minimize the 
inequalities of income and "bridge the gulf between the living conditions of the 
employers and the employees... $! Mannan believes that such an ideal wage 
level cannot be arrived at solely through the labor market and the interaction of 
the supply and demand functions for labor. Instead, he urges the state to 
guarantee the existence of "just wages."$? Hence in order to use wages as a 
channel for instituting equity in society, the state must intervene in the labor 
market and ensure the labor force of the appropriate wage rate. On this issue the 
etatist inclination of Islamic economics is per force more pronounced. 

At a more ethical level, Islam views labor as more than merely a factor of 
production, and wages as more than just compensation or returns to labor 
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productivity. Rather, Islam has assigned labor to be both the raison d’etre and 
also the objective of production.? Translated into economic terms this would 
mean that Islamic economics measures the efficiency of a production process by 
the way in which that process employs, compensates, and treats the labor force. 

Universal education, in similar fashion, acts as a handmaiden for justice in 
Islamic society. The value which Islam places on learning and the way in which 
the faith has expounded knowledge are well known to all students of Islamic 
societies. Yet, a few words need to be said about the role of knowledge and 
education in Islamic economic thought. It was mentioned earlier that Islam is 
tolerant of socio-economic inequalities only in so far as they reflect differences 
in effort or skill. Ideal social conditions would, no doubt, minimize all 
inequalities including the "natural" ones of which Islam is tolerant.“ Therefore, 
an important step towards this utopia—the ideal society—would involve 
minimizing "natural" inequalities through the provision of equal education and 
access to knowledge for all members of society hence reducing skill differentials 
in the labor market, and lessening wage and consequently, income differentials.* 

Economic growth is thus the means through which socio-economic justice can 
be ensured intertemporally. Social justice can be improved and safeguarded only 
if the economy grows at a steady rate. Economic growth in the Islamic context, 
as elsewhere, depends on the rate of savings, investments, and capital formation. 
Yet, one should not lose sight of the particularities of Islam's approach to 
growth. 

Growth in Islamic economics cannot be demand-pull for Islam deprecates 
"excessive" consumption. Although it is not clear how the adjective "excessive" 
should be interpreted, it is safe to conclude that Islam's wariness of 
consumption, while not sufficient to cause a Keynesian collapse of demand, will 
sufficiently restrict expansion of the demand function as to hamper the 
contribution of that function to economic growth.® In fact, in certain sources 
the ideal level of consumption has been fixed at that of basic human needs of a 
person," which technically cannot serve as the locomotive for growth. 

Therefore, economic growth in an Islamic context would have to be supply- 
pushed; that is, be based on adequate generation of savings funds and their 
effective investment into the various sectors of the economy. Muslims would 
argue that Islam's dislike of prodigious consumption can automatically raise the 
level of savings. The religion's disdain for hoarding in conjunction with the 
impact of zakat taxation on accumulation of resources will encourage rapid 
dispersement of savings into vaiours investment ventures. 

The casual linkages in this line of argument whereby the influence of ethical 
dictums on the flow of economic resources can be charted and governed, are no 
doubt, a framework within which Islamic economics can construct a 
comprehensive doctrine of economic growth. Yet, this is not to suggest that this 
framework does not have lacunae to which Islamic economics would have to 
address itself before aspiring to steady growth rates. 
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In the first place, abstinence from consumption, according to the afore- 
mentioned line of reasoning, is equivalent to greater savings, and likewise 
dispersement of savings funds has been depicted as synonymous with 
investments. Needless to say, such may not be the case; effective mechanisms 
and channels would have to be outlined for directing the flow of funds from and 
to desired targets. 

secondly, as the economy expands ethical directives would have to adjust in 
such manner as to sanction the greater affluence of the community, and also to 
provide additional incentives for continuation of growth. In other words, 
supply-pushed growth could come to a grinding halt unless demand expands in 
real terms and above and beyond the rate of demographic change. 

Thirdly, Islamic economics would have to further elaborate the linkage 
between investment and economic growth. It is clear that Islam does favor 
growth. However, it is equally clear that Muslims are wary of the kind of growth 
which was advocated by Rostow or Kuznets which justified socio-economic 
maladies with the vision of a utopian developed society. Fear of inequalities has 
often led Islamic economics to truncate the importance of investment in the 
process of economic growth. In the current international debate over the 
primacy of growth or equity, the sympathies of Islam clearly rest with the latter. 
Wilson writes in this regard that, 


investment and capital accumulation are recognized in most Islamic 
societies as being the essential for (growth) as they are in both western and 
communist worlds. Labor productivity, and hence wages, can only be 
raised if the capital intensity of production increases. Investment, however, 
is not stressed above all other priorities in an Islamic state.9? 


A supply-pushed process of growth which seeks at the same time to restrict 
the scope or extent of investment activities will not only be peddling in troubled 
waters at the intellectual level, but also in practice will be compelled to rely on 
an increasing extent on extra-market investment activities—the state to be 
precise. Moreover, the absence of positive interest rates with which to direct the 
flow of investment funds would reinforce the etatist tendencies of growth in an 
Islamic milieu. The question of etatisme, as shown earlier, has already perplexed 
many Islamic economists and led to major debates regarding the future of the 
field. In this context, the lures, dangers, or problems of etatisme become more 
pronounced as growth governed by the state could fit anywhere in the gamut of 
success or disaster stories of development from Japan and South Korea to the 
Soviet Union and its client states. 

Finally, a word should be said about two other Islamic ethical axioms and 
their impact on economic thought. 

The first of these pertains to Responsibility. In the context of economics 
Responsibility refers to limits on the extent of free market operations. It 
encourages Muslims to provide basic human needs to the poor; protect society 
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against “externalities” and distortions inherent in the market; limit harmful 
fluctuations in the level of wages; restrict excessive profits and returns to capital; 
reduce and even eliminate uncertainties in financial transactions; and finally, 
establish equity in the realm of economics. Responsibility pertains to the 
humanitarian and egalitarian social ethos of Islam. 

Moreover, responsibility enforces Islamic personal values in the economic life 
of the community. It requires Muslims to refrain from engagement in unlawful 
economic activities, and encourages Muslims to abide by the religion’s teachings 
on justice, equity, and morality when engaged in commerce. 

The restrictive tendencies of Responsibility are somewhat compensated for by 
the last of Islam’s economic ethical axioms, Free Will. This axiom states that 
Muslims are entitled to freedom of decision and activity 1n commercial pursuits 
as long as they do not violate the premises of the other ethical axioms, or the 
moral and legal codes of their religion. Islamic economists do not agree on how 
to guarantee the provision of this ethical axiom for Muslims. Some, like Abdul- 
Rauf, argue that only the presence of free market operations could ensure 
Muslims of free will.” Others, such as Naqvi, believe that specific institutions 
would have to be devised in order to complement etatisme in facilitating 
freedom of economic action." The ultimate effect of this axiom on Islamic 
economics would hinge on the resolution of the etatist-free market debate. 


From Economic Ethics to a Science of Economics 


During the discussion of economic ethics and philosophy I alluded to the 
possibilities and difficulties which confront Islamic economists in translating 
ethics into rational economics in concrete instances. This section will seek to 
address the issue somewhat more generally, hoping to discern the pattern which 
the flow of ethics into economics has taken, point to the penumbrae in the 
evolution of Islamic science of economics, and hence suggest areas for future 
intellectual activity. 

Three decades of discussion and practice of Islamic economics has left behind 
a mixed record, which both justly and unjustly, has been criticized for its 
scientific-theoretical confusion, political and social idealism, and absence of a 
convincing worldview or agenda.” It is my belief that the absence of a 
systematized philosophical outlook has been the main culprit in any short- 
comings of which Islamic economics may be guilty. Whether Islamic economics, 
and how it will influence Western economic thought or Muslim societies, will to 
a great degree depend on how Islamic economists elaborate and make use of a 
philosophy of Islamic economics (of which this article is only a prevenient 
attempt). The successful genesis of an Islamic science of economics based on the 
ethics of the religion will not be possible without prior elucidation of such a 
philosophy. 
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As this article has demonstrated, the possibilities for constructing a 
philosophy of economics are present in Islam. It is the task of Islamic economics 
to rise above the level of polemics and apologetic atavism (which often typifies 
writings on Islamic economics and hence the western perception of the field) and 
to address -themselves to the issues at hand. At the intellectual level, the 
metamorphosis of Islam’s philosophy of economics could parallel closely that of 
modern Western economics. Just as the Keynesian formulation: Y= C +I +G 
and I = SŠ places savings, investments, consumption and government 
expenditures in direct relation to Gross National Product (GNP), Islam, too, 
demonstrates a clear understanding of these concepts. However, Islam’s 
understanding of the distributive and flow mechanisms differs from that of 
Western economics in that Islam places greater import on the correlation 
between the distributive mechanisms of the economy and social equity. Western 
economics concentrates instead on the linkages which tie the various distributive 
channels of the economy, creating a “system” which facilitates the understanding 
of the working of the economy as a whole. 

As far as capital flows are concerned, both the Islamic and the Western 
schools of economic thought view the issue as pertaining to micro-economics. 
However, Islam focuses on regulating capital flows with concern for efficiency as 
understood in both micro- and macro-economic terms. Consequently, Islamic 
economics has so far developed no overall conception of an economy, only an 
overall conception of economic ethics. Yet, as has been elucidated earlier, this is 
not to imply that Islam is oblivious to the workings of an economy, especially at 
the micro-level. This fact is most pertinent to the genesis of an Islamic science of 
economics. From this observation it will follow that the task confronting Islamic 
economists is the elaboration of a nascent philosophical outlook, the creation of 
new scientific concepts, and the collection of assorted, but related legal rulings, 
all under one rubric—Islamic economics. 

In practice, Islamization of economics—the form which disparate religious 
injunctions pertaining to economics have taken when applied to actual 
circumstances—is the means through which the intellectual-religious ideas of 
Islamic economics, mostly pertaining to individual piety and relevant to micro- 
economic considerations, have been transformed into state-sponsored macro- 
level policies. The’ political consequences of and the problems inherent in this 
precocious process are not necessarily reflections of the vicissitudes and 
possibilities of philosophy of Islamic economics, but are directly correlated with 
the way in which the various policies are implemented, and the extent to which 
Muslim states utilize them in policy-making and social control. Moreover, the 
difficulties which confront Islamic economics as a result of the Islamization 
process are demonstrative of the pitfalls of attempts to formulate a discipline 
without prior elaboration of a coherent philosophy to support it. 

This assertion is, however, not tantamount to white-washing the shortcomings 
of Islamic economics in theory as well as when put into practice. I do imply, 
however, that the case of the philosophy of Islamic economics and the genesis of 
policies associated with it should be examined separate from certain polemical 
and disparate sketches of Islam's teachings on economics or political positions 
which seek intellectual or other legitimacy under a veneer of Islamic economics. 
In fact, the philosophy of Islamic economics, although dormant, has proven 


A TENTH-ELEVENTH CENTURY TREATISE 
ON JURIDICAL DIALECTIC 


Abu al-Husayn al-Basri’s (d. 436/1044) Kitab al-Qiyas al-Shar i, translated 
here as the Book of Juridical Qiyas, represents one of the earliest extant 
writings on juridical dialectic (al-jadal al-fighi) in Islam. The author's Hanafi- 
Mu'tazili persuasion? lends the work further importance, as the combination of 
these two particular schools of thought seems to have been of rare occurrence 
among authors of works on juridical dialectic. In this treatise al-Basri draws 
significantly upon his magum opus al-Mu‘tamad fi Usül al-Figl? which was to 
become a milestone in the later development of legal theory.* The subject of the 
treatise is rather complex and therefore warrants a brief introduction into the 
nature, form, and methods of juridical dialectic and its relationship to legal 
theory which provided the premises and points of departure for dialectic. 


Juridical Dialectic in Sunni Islam 


With the emergence of usul al-fiqh as an independent ‘science’ towards the end 
of the third/ ninth century? the art of dialectic (jadal or munazara) had become 
an important ingredient in legal education and legal theoretical formulations. As 
a branch of philosophy, dialectic had its origins in Greek works which were first 
translated into Arabic during the first half of the third century hijri (ca. 815-865 
A.D.). Immediately afterwards dialectic was studied and rapidly assimilated in 
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the Muslim religious sciences. Judging from titles of books written throughout 
the early period, it appears that by the middle of the fourth century H. (ca. 950 
A.D.) whole treatises on juridical dialectic were written in the Sunni tradition.f 
By this time it had become totally Islamicized and, like juridical logic, its link to 
the ‘ancient sciences’ had dissipated. A foremost step in the process of 
assimilating dialectic was its justification by the Quran and the Sunna, which 
were seen to contain clear evidence in its favor.’ 

In the Islamic context, juridical dialectic was viewed as an efficient means to 
reach the truth about a particular legal question.® It constituted the final stage in 
the process of legal reasoning, a stage whereby two conflicting views on one 
question were set against each other through a disciplined session of 
argumentation with the purpose of establishing the truthfulness of one of them. 
In the tradition of Aristotle, Muslim scholars reckoned that success is achieved 
when one secures the agreement of his opponent on a view which one 
advocates.’ Minimizing differences of opinion on a particular legal question was 
of utmost importance, the implication being that truth is one, and for each case 
there is only one true solution. At least on the theoretical level—and presumably 
in practice—dialectic served to minimize legal pluralism in Islam. The question 
that arises here is how was dialectic conducive to making law less pluralistic? 

In Islamic law the great majority of positive legal rules or judgments (ahkam) 
were either based on solitary traditions (akhbar араа)! or derived through 


$ The sources drawn upon here are the following Ibn al-Nadim, ai-Fihrist (Beirut, 1978), and Tay 
al-Din al-Subki, T'abagat al-Shafí iyya al-Kubra, 10 vols (Cairo, 1964-1976) In his Табада! al- 
Ғидаһа’ ed. thsin *Abbàs (Beirut, 1970), р 112, Abt Ishaq al-Shiráz! remarks that al-Qaffal al- 
Shashi (d. 336/947) was the first jurist to write works on “agreeable dialectic,” al-jadal al-hasan. See 
also Subki, T'abagat, ПІ, 200 On the role of dialectic in medieval Muslim education see G Makdisi, 
The Rise of Colleges (Edinburgh. Edinburgh University Press, 1981), pp. 105ff., as well as his "The 
Scholastic Method in Medieval Education: An Inquiry into its Origins in Law and Theology," Spec, 
XLIX (1974), 640-61, especially at 649ff On theological dialectic, see Joseph van Ess, 
"Disputationspraxis ın der islamischen Theologie Eine vorlaufige Skizze," Revue des etudes 
islamique, XLIV (1976), 23-60; Enc Ormsby, Theodicy in Islamic Thought (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1984), pp. 92ff 

? Imam al-Haramayn al-Juwaynl, al- Kafiya fi al-Jadal, ed Fawqryya Н Mahmüd (Cairo, 1979), 
p. 23. The main verses used are S 16.125. “Call unto the way of your Lord with wisdom and fair 
exhortation, and reason with them (wa-adilhum) in the better way," and S. 2 111. "Bring your proof 
if you are truthful " See also Ibn Hazm, al-Ihkam fi Usul ai-Ahkam, 2 vols , ed M ‘Abd al- Aziz 
(Cairo, 1978), I, 25, ‘Abd al-Rahmaàn Ibn al-Hanball, 7stikhráj al-Jidal min al-Qur'an al- Karim, in 
Maymu at al- Rasá^l al-Muniriyya, 3 vols (Beirut, 1346 H ), III, 40-65, especially at 58-65, where the 
principal procedures and arguments of dialectic are individually justified by Qur'aric verses 

t Al-Juwayni, a/l-Kafiya, р 23. 

* JD G Evans, Aristotle's Concept of Dialectic (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1977), 
p 75, al-Juwayni, al-Kafiya, pp. 20-21. 

!? Prophetic traditions are usually divided into two main categories. the mutawdtr and the ahadi 
The mutawátir traditions are transmitted by countless persons who hear or see the Prophet say or do 
a certain thing and, at each stage of transmission, the tradition is also transmitted by countless 
persons The large number of transmitters makes it inconceivable that the witness or the transmitters 
could have agreed on falsifying the report Because of the authenticity of such a report and the 
certitude surrounding its transmission, the mutawütir traditions are said to lead to certain knowledge 
of what they contain Traditions transmitted by fewer people than those who witness and transmit 
the mutawütir traditions are considered abádi, which do not lead to certam knowledge of the 
information they convey See Ibn Khalaf al-Bajl, a/-Hudud fi al-Usul, ed. N. Hammad (Beirut, 
1973), pp 61-61 
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giyás,! the result being that these judgments were uncertain (zanni) and thus 
revocable. Uncertain judgments left the door open for jurists to try and discover 
other, more certain judgments or at least judgments that were closer to what 
they conceived to be God’s intent. As the treatises of positive law show, this 
created multiple legal judgments for a single case, and all these judgments were 
open to reconsideration or even subject to revocation. The judgments of a single 
case would remain equally valid until either a certain (qaf/7) judgment was 
formulated or a consensus (ijmd') was reached on one of them, in which case the 
rest of the judgments were rendered null and void. In either case, that judgment 
would become the only authoritative and qat'i judgment, and from that point on 
no jurist would be allowed to solve the case afresh. The said case would become 
closed and irrevocable. 

Dialectic was instrumental in narrowing down the volume of zanni legal 
judgments, and consequently responsible for enlarging the base of consensus." 
Normally, two compatible jurists who represent their school in a certain 
geographical area would meet with the intent of convincing one another of the 
validity of their opinion on a zanni case of law. Should one of the disputants be 
successful in establishing that his adversary's legal reasoning 1s erroneous with 
regard to the disputed case and should he also persuade him that his own 
reasoning and conclusion are sound, the adversary is morally, if not legally, 
bound to abandon his views on that case and adopt those of the other. Once this 
is done, the number of legal opinions on that case is minimized, and it may be 
that the disputation is pursued until there remains only one qat‘i and irrevocable 
legal opinion. The religious implication of reaching a single legal judgment, 
which through the process of elimination proves to be the 'truest' judgment, is 
highly significant; it not only confirms that the Muslim community has come 
closest to the law decreed by God, but also that the much sought after certainty 
and consistency in law have been achieved. 


Dialectic and Legal Theory 


Dialectic, whose aim it is to reach the truth about a judgment of a case of law, 
presupposes the existence of the case and at least one zanni judgment. The 
process by which a judgment is derived belongs to the realm of legal theory. But 
establishing the validity of the material evidence for the judgment and the 
particular methods by which the judgment was reached is the task of dialectic. 
Thus, logically as well as procedurally the role of legal theory precedes that of 
dialectic. The latter comes to confirm or refute a conclusion reached by a legal 
theoretician (usu/i). Following the Aristotelian tradition, Muslim jurists held 
that dialectic takes its start from views or opinions rather than from textual 
premises.'? Usül al-fiqh, on the other hand, departs from such premises to yield 
a conclusion which, being only inferred, in turn becomes the premise for the 
arguments of dialectic. But Muslim jurists went slightly beyond the Aristotelian 
conception to give dialectic a more important and expanded role. Juridical 
dialectic, though unequipped to provide new cases with legal solutions, could 


H That is, analogy, a fortiori or reductio ad absurdum. See note 38 to the introduction below. 
? Ibn Habib al-MAwardi, Adab al-Qadi, 2 vols , ed. М.Н. Sarhán (Baghdad, 1971), I, 454-55. 
з Evans, Aristotle’s Concept, р 32, al-Juwaynl, a/-K@fiya, pp 130-31. 
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reconsider the premises and methods the “usulists” employ in reaching these 
solutions, and could thus declare them either valid or void. 


Qiyds, the primary method of legal reasoning in Islamic law, is indeed the 
focal point of dialectic. Equally important are the methods by which the textual 
premises of qiyás are extracted and verified. Al-Basri divides qiyās into two 
types, the first of which 1s analogy (giyas tard) and the other is inference by 
inversion or reductio ad absurdum (qiyas * aks). In analogy, the judgment, hukm, 
is transferred from the original case ‘as/, to the assimilated case, far’, because of 
a similarity (Cilla) between the two cases. In reductio ad absurdum the 
assimilated case is applied to the original case "in order to establish the converse 
of its judgment in the assimilated case." This argument aims at establishing a 
conclusion by demonstrating the falsehood or invalidity of its converse. It 
presupposes a premise whose conclusion is to be established as true; a converse 
of this premise is introduced in order to establish that the conclusion to which it 
leads is false. Having proven that the conclusion of the second premise is false, 
and that it stands in diametrical opposition to the conclusion of the first 
premise, we reach the conclusion that the first premise is true.!^ 


To determine the judgment of a yet unsolved case of law, the *illa must first be 
established in the new case and then in the original case, which may be found in 
the Qur'àn, the Sunna of the Prophet or in an established consensus. Since the 
new case is known and the judgment is yet to be determined, the issue at stake 
insofar as the jurist is concerned would be the discovery of the true “illa of the 
case. The nature of the process of discerning the ‘illa entails the verification of 
both the text encompassing the “Ша and the “illa qua “Ша. Thus the central 
object in the process of legal reasoning is the ‘illa and its relatedness to the 
original case from which it derives, and to the judgment which it induces. This is 
precisely why al-Basri devotes much of his treatise to the treatment of “Ша. 


In his al-Mu‘tamad, al-Basri defines the “Ша as “that which creates by its 
efficiency (ta'thir a legal judgment." By efficiency it is meant that the 
judgments in both the original and the assimilated cases are effected by the 
property (wagf) present in the “Ша. Thus a ‘ila which has a property or 
properties must necessarily bring about a judgment. Any irrelevant, that is, 
inefficient property joined to the “Ша may cause that “illa to be invalid. The 
property of intoxication, for instance, is an efficient property that necessitates 
the judgment of prohibition in the case of wine. Had it been assumed that 
redness is a property which together with intoxication effects the judgment of 
prohibiting the consumption of red wine, it must always be assumed that in any 
judgment of prohibiting intoxicants the property of redness must be present in 
conjunction with the property of intoxication. Otherwise, the ‘illa which is 


* For a logical analysis of this argument see Aba Hamid al-Ghazall, SArfa’ al-Ghalil fi Bayan 
al-Shabah wa '-Mukhil wa Masaltk al-Ta‘ fil, ed. Hamd al-Kabis! (Baghdad, 1971), pp. 450-55, 
al-Ghazali, Mf yar al- Ilm fi Fann al-Mantiq, ed Sulaymin Dunyš (Cairo, 1961), pp 158-60. 

15 Al-Basri, ai- Mu tamad, 11, 704, 705, line 11. A more detailed analysis of “Ша may be found in 
my paper “The Development of Logical Structure in Sunni Legal Theory,” Der Islam, LXI (1987), 
forthcoming 
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extended to another assimilated case, say white wine, becomes invalid because 
the property of redness is inefficient due to its absence from white wine, while 
the same judgment of prohibition remains in effect. Since part of the “Ша has no 
efficiency beyond the case of red wine, the “Ша as a whole becomes invalid. For |. 
al-Basri, then, “illa must always be efficient, for without efficiency qiyäs is not 
possible.'® 

The presence of the “illa in the text is known only through a textual indicant 
(dalala) ог a textual sign (amara). The dalala represents an unambiguous 
statement of the cause of judgment revealed in the sources. It may also be found 
in a matter upon which the entire Muslim community had agreed to be 
authoritative. Amara, however, is merely a sign alluding to the cause for which a 
Judgment was decreed. In the majority of cases ‘illa is extracted through signs, 
which, contrary to indicants, lead to uncertain conclusions. But should the 
indicant be derived from a Prophetic report with a weak but acceptable chain of 
transmission, the conclusion would also yield uncertainty. In short, there are 
two types of “Ша in the texts; one is conspicuous (mansusa) and generally leads 
to certainty, and the other needs to be inferred (mustanba(a)." 

Because the ‘illa 1s rarely apparent, methods were developed to extract it from 
its textual context, while ensuring that extraneous elements are not attached to 
it. The most important method finds its genesis in the aforementioned definition 
of “Ша which assigns to efficiency a central role. If the jurist finds the property 
of the ‘illa to be efficient, he may attempt to ascertain the ‘illa’s sound character 
by verifying its coexistence with the judgment in the original case. Showing 
coexistence, however, is alone insufficient for proving the validity of “Ша. The 
latter must also be absent when the judgment is absent, and present when the 
judgment is present. Al-Basri advocates the validity of this method by advancing 
the well-known example of wine which was prohibited because of its 
intoxicating effect. Should the property of intoxication be absent from a certain 
kind of wine, al-Basri argues, the consumption of this wine would no doubt be 
lawful. Thus, intoxication is intimately connected with prohibition, and as long 
as the first is present when the second is present, and absent when the second is 
absent, the “illa is all the more true.'® 

When two unrelated properties are presented as equally strong, the one which 
proves to have an immediate effect in inducing judgment must take precedence. 
Redness and intoxication, for instance, are two unrelated properties found in 
wine, and prohibition is the judgment. Since intoxication can be found in 
conjunction with prohibition rather than with redness, it must be concluded that 
the true property is intoxication, not redness. 

The validity of the “Ша may also be established when the “Ша becomes subject 
to the consensus of the mujtahids, who are qualified to discover the law. When a 
“Ша is subject to such a consensus, all others which were thought to be possible 


té A|-Basrt, а Mu tamad, 11, 789-90; see also ‘Abd al-Jabbár al-Asadabadi, al- Mughni fi Abwab 
al- Tawhid wa 1 Adi, 20 vols. (?) (Cairo, 1962- ), XVII, 330, 333-34. 

U AI-Basri, ai- Mi tamad, U, 774-75. 

18 Ibid., 784. 
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“illas [Arabic pl. *i/a/] would be invalidated. The proof of its validity stems from 
the fact that it is reached through a process of elimination and then by 
establishing on it an authoritative consensus. Also accepted as equally legitimate 
is the method of grouping together all “illas which the jurist thinks with all 
probability to be valid. After invalidating all but one, the latter will be 
established as the true 'illa.!? 

When one of the “illa’s properties ts cancelled due to inefficiency, and when it 
becomes clear that the remaining properties cannot induce a judgment, the “illa 
Is said to be inflicted with kasr (breakage). The inability of “illa to produce a 
judgment leads to its refutation (naqd). According to al-Basri, naqd and kasr 
constitute particularization (takhsis), a deficiency which prevents the “illa from 
resulting in a judgment. To prove that particularization spoils the “illa, he 
advances the following example: If it is given that the sale of a quantity of gold 
for a larger quantity of the same metal is forbidden because it 1s measurable by 
weight, and if it 1s also given that a quantity of lead may be sold for a larger 
quantity, also measurable by weight, it must be assumed that the sale of lead is 
permitted on the basis of a “illa stronger than that on the basis of which the sale 
of gold by unequal amounts is prohibited. Here, the ‘illa of measurability by 
weight is particularized in lead by the “illa of color (the whiteness of lead). Thus, 
in line with this analogy the sale of a quantity of iron for a larger amount of the 
same metal would be concurrently permitted and forbidden, since the metal is 
both measurable by weight and white. These contradictory judgments, al-Basri 
argues, illustrate the futility of particularization.? Had God wanted to permit 
the sale of metals through an exchange of unequal amounts of the same metal, 
He would have made it explicit through a textual “Ша which is transitive in 
character.?! 

Naqd, however, does not always undermine the “Ша. It occurs when the “Ша 
exists in a case in which the judgment 1s absent. Punishment, for instance, must 
be meted out when a dhimmi kills a Muslim, because both are freemen and 
legally capacitated. This is analogous to homicide between two Muslims. But 
negligent homicide does not necessitate the same punishment. Though the 
judgment, viz. punishment in premeditated murder, 1s removed on the grounds 
that homicide is negligent, the original “illa is not undermined but only bypassed 
by the ordinary judgment. On the other hand, if the jurist reasons on the 
assumption that since both dhimmi and Muslim are legally capacitated, then the 
punishment in premeditated murder shall not be meted out in negligent 
homicide. However, when an analogy between this case and a case of homicide 
with intent between two Muslims is drawn, the ‘illa of being capacitated in the 
dhimmi-Muslim case is undermined.”? 

A judgment may have two or more “illas that are compatible. In the case of 
usury, for example, the ‘illas of edibility, measurability and nutritiveness are 


19 Ibid , 784-85. 
20 Ibid , 821-23 
21 Ibid., 824 
п Ibid , 835 
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separately and collectively reckoned sound and valid in theory. In practice, 
however, jurists prefer 'to reason variably on the basis of опе “Ша to the 
exclusion of the others. But a problem arises when two ‘illas are present with 
their judgment in the original case but only one of them is present in the 
assimilated. In such a situation, analogy shall be based on the single “Ша 
common to both cases.” 

It is often the case that two or more properties, or two or more clusters of 
properties, may present themselves as the “illas of a single case. Usury in the sale 
of barley, for example, is prohibited for a ‘illa. Through observation and 
classification it may be found that the judgment of prohibition on rice follows 
the judgment on barley on the grounds that it 1s either edible, measurable or 
nutritive. To establish the true “illa, the textual indicants or signs of each ‘illa 
must be scrutinized. Weak signs and indicants must be discarded together with 
the ‘illa itself. However, the choice between the ‘illas which have strong 
indicants and signs is determined by the application of the method of 
preponderence, tarjih.^* 

To decide in favor of one ‘illa over another, the presence of that particular 
“Ша as well as the evidence of its being a textual “illa must be stronger and more 
evident than those of the other. A “illa established through an indicant certainly 
prevails over another established through a sign, and if both are established 
through signs, the more conspicuous sign predominates.^' The same applies to 
the “illas in the assimilated case as well.” 

A preference is given to a “illa extracted from several texts. The judgment of a 
“Ша must prove to be more congruent with the texts than the other “Ша. In other 
words, the more the ‘illa is entrenched in the texts and congruent with the 
judgment the stronger it will be. The degree of similitude must also be 
considered when determining the strongest ‘illa. If the original and assimilated 
cases have two similar characteristics, one of which is stronger than the other— 
say, for a similiarity in genus—the stronger, of course, is to be chosen.” 

In order to challenge a legal judgment the dialectician must first address his 
adversary with an inquiry about his opinion with regard to that particular 
judgment. Then he asks him to adduce the evidence and proof which justify that 
judgment. Next, the dialectician casts doubt on the evidence provided, which 
puts his adversary under the obligation of proving the validity of the evidence 
which he had adduced in support of his judgment.?* If he fails to present his 


? Ibid , 841-42. 

M Тыа, 844. 

25 Ibid , 847 

25 Ibid., 844—45 

?? Ibid , 846, 853. 

3 Al-Juwayni, al-Kafiya, p. 77, al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, a/-Fagih wa’l-Mutafaqqth, 2 vols. (Beirut, 
1975), H, 40 Dialectic developed formal and substantive rules for the purpose of conducting a 
scholarly disputation in a disciplined and methodical! fashion The formal rules govern the manner in 
which the disputants address each other and the order in which questions are asked and subjects are 
discussed Such rules also govern the personal manners and attitudes of the disputants during the 
session. On the other hand, substantive rules cover the discussion of the subject matter of dialectic 
See al-Juwaynl, a/-Kaffya, 131; Ibn Hazm a/-Taqrib h Hudüd al-Man(iq, ed Ihsán ‘Abbas (Beirut, 
1959), 187, 189 See also note 9 to the translation. 
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adversary with a satisfactory answer in any stage of the inquiry, he can be said 
to have been defeated, and thus he is bound to relinquish his opinion in favor of 
that which is held by his adversary, or in favor of any other which he sees fit to 
adopt, but one which he can defend. However, should he succeed in answering 
all objections raised by his adversary, the latter will proceed to try to undermine 
the other’s doctrine by raising objections against the indicants used to establish 
the judgment. If the indicant 1s Quranic, the adversary may object to it on the 
grounds that it 1s equivocal or that it had been abrogated by another Quranic 
indicant. He may also object to the interpretation of the verse and this may 
rightly suggest a more plausible exegesis. Or, he may discredit the Quranic 
indicant itself and instead suggest another which ıs stronger and less equivocal.’ 
But should the indicant be derived from the Sunna, the adversary could object 
to the reliability of the chain of transmission or to the content of the hadith 
which encompasses the indicant. Like the objections raised in the case of the 
Quranic evidence, he may argue that the hadith In question had been abrogated 
and he may adduce another which is more reliable and unequivocal in its 
meaning.?? If the indicant is derived from a precedent on which a consensus has 
been reached, the jurist may demand that his adversary establish that a 
consensus on that particular precedent has indeed taken place. This is 
demonstrated by proving that all qualified jurists whose opinions constitute an 
authority (hujja) have in a particular age agreed, whether explicitely or 
implicitly, to accept a certain opinion as sound and authoritative. A jurist may 
refute his adversary’s argument in favor of a consensus by proving the existence 
of a dissenting voice among the qualified jurists of an age, thereby rendering the 
indicant null and void.?! 

The jurist may object to the qiyäs of his adversary on several grounds.? He 
may demonstrate that the judgment held by his adversary contradicts a 
statement in the texts or in consensus, or that such judgment is not derived with 
precision from the texts, thereby undermining the judgment of the assimilated 
case. Objections may be directed against the opponent if he bases an assimilated 
case upon an original case which in turn is based upon another original case. 
Here the dialectician must prove to his adversary that the “illa used in the second 
qiyás induces the same judgment which was induced in the first. Otherwise, the 
second original case cannot be accepted as a precedent according to which the 
judgment of the assimilated case is derived. The dialectician may further prove 
the existence of a consensus on a point which sharply contradicts a qiyds 
conclusion reached by his adversary. Also subject to debate is the presence of 
the entire “Ша, that 1s, the presence of the totality of the ‘illa’s properties in both 
cases. Even more important is the efficiency of the *illa as a whole and the 
efficiency of its individual properties in particular. The adversary must be able 


? Al-Baghd&dl, a/-Faqih, 11, 43-44; Abū *l-Wafa’ Ibn АІ, Kitab al-Jadal ın the Bulletin d'etudes 
orientales, ed. G. Makdisi (Damas, 1967), pp. 27ff. 

9? Al-Baghdadi, a/- Fagih, II, 44; Ibn “Aqil, al-Jadal, pp. 29ff 

3 Al-Baghdadi, al-Fagih, 11, 49; Ibn “Aqil, al-Jadal, рр 38f. 

? Al-Baghdadl, al-Fagih, 11, 50-51; Ibn “Aqil, a/-Jadal, pp 43ff. 
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to demonstrate that when the ‘illa’s properties exist the judgment exists and 
when the properties are absent the judgment is absent. If he fails to show the 
efficiency of a property, that property must be deleted from the ‘illa, and the 
judgment which had been transferred from the original case must be altered. 
Otherwise, the Ша, being incapable of inducing a judgment, is refuted (nuqidat) 
and with it the judgment itself is invalidated. 

As delineated above, the methods by which a conclusion of qiyds is brought 
about, the “Ша and its rules, the source material of qiyas, апа the relevant 
subjects are systematically checked against the responses of the opponent who is 
forced through methodical interrogation to defend his views. It 1s precisely this 
question-and-answer method which characterizes juridical dialectic In genera! 
and al-Basri’s treatise in particular.” 


Date of Composition 


It is difficult to establish the precise date of the treatise’s composition. We 
know, however, that it was written in two stages; the first (fols. 229b-238b) 
before the composition of a/-Mu‘tamad, which presumably took place during 
the last two or three decades of al-Basrr's life, and the second (fols 238b-240a) 
afterwards. This is attested to by al-Basri who declares in a/- Mu tamad that the 
exposition of the subject of inversion supersedes that which is found in Kitab 
al-Qiyas al-Shar i^^ In the supplement to the latter, he also notes that the 
chapter on inversion was added to the treatise “many years after its 
composition.” 


Note on the Translation 


In the present translation I have attempted to adhere as closely as possible to 
al-Bagri’s manner of expression while avoiding a literal translation. It must be 
remembered that this is an abridged treatise, or, as medieval scholars would put 
it, a wajiz. It is to be expected therefore that al-Bagri's writing in this tract is 
elliptic. Consequently, I have placed in square brackets some additions which 
are absolutely essential to the understanding of al-Basri’s argument.*® In other 
places where the argument is difficult to follow I have provided explanations in 
the notes. 

I have not been entirely consistent in the translation of certain terms because 
al-Basri obviously intended such terms to render different meanings in different 
contexts. The verb qala, for instance, was variably translated as said, argued, 
held (an opinion), etc. The term giyas was kept in Arabic for the lack of an 
equivalent expression in English or in other European languages. As we have 
seen, for al-Basri juridical qiyas meant both ordinary analogy (argumentum a 
simile) and reductio ad absurdum. In his al- Mif tamad he also recognizes the 


9 Al-Baghdadi, al-Fagih, p 203; cf. Evans, Aristotle's Concept, p. 21. 

34 Al-Basri, al- Mu tamad, II, 821. 

35 A]-Basri, al-Qiyás al-Shar i, 1048. 

36 In doing so I was aided by the relevant and relatively detailed passages in his a/-Mu‘tamad 
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asyllogistic argument a fortiori.” Other jurists have also subsumed under qiyās 
syllogistic arguments.*® For this reason, the oft-used translation ‘analogy’ is 
inaccurate and thus was not employed here. 


McGill University WAEL B. HALLAQ 
Montreal, Quebec 


37 Al-Bagri, al-Mu‘ tamad, П, 741, 780. 

3E Оп the various types of arguments subsumed under qiyds see my articles “The Logic of Legal 
Reasoning In Religious and Non-Religious Cultures. The case of Islamic Law and Common Law,” 
Cleveland State Law Review, XXXIV (1985-1986), 7917, '"Non-Analogical Arguments in Sunni 
Juridical уаз,” Arabica (forthcoming), "Logic, Formal Arguments, and the formalization of 
Arguments in Sunni Legal Theory," (forthcoming). See also Hasan Abdel-Rahman, "La place du 
syllogisme juridique dans la methode exegetique chez Gazah,” in Le raisonnement juridique, ed Н. 
Hubien (Bruxelles: E. Bruylant, 1971), pp 185-91 
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[1031] In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 


THE BOOK OF JURIDICAL Q/YAS 


Our purpose in [treating] this issue is to introduce briefly the views held with 
regard to juridical qiyas. We shall mention what occurs among jurists ın legal 
disputations—rather than in legal theory—concerning such issues as the proof 
(daldla) against the limitation of the cause,! and the like. First, we shall define 
qiyàs in order to derive from its definition the configuration according to which 
it is to be discussed? 


A Chapter on the Definition of Qiyas 


Qiyüs ıs establishing the judgment (hukm) of the original case (as) in the 
assimilated case (far) because both cases possess the [same] cause (Silla) of the 
judgment. This definition does not include all types of qiyás, but only the qiyàs 
of analogy (al-tard). Jurists also call reductio ad absurdum (al aks) qiyas. In the 
latter, the judgment of the original case is not established in the assimilated case 
because they possess the same cause for the judgment, but rather because it 
necessitates the establishment [of the converse} of the judgment of one thing in 
another. Therefore, if we wish to define qiyàs so that both analogy and reductio 
ad absurdum are included, we must say: qiyàs is establishing the judgment of a 
thing by applying that thing to another due to a cause.* Reductio ad absurdum 
is applying the assimilated case to the original; it is applied in order to establish 
in it the converse of judgment of the original case. A cause must also be taken 
into account in the original case, and its converse must be taken into account in 


*The four-digit numbers placed between square brackets represent the beginning of pages п the 
Damascus edition 


' The expression ‘the limitation of the cause’ (takhsis al-iilla) does not recur in the treatise, 
although in al-Mu‘tamad (П, 821-34), al-Basri devotes an entire section to its treatment Here, 
however, he chooses to discuss limitation under its two subheadings, breakage (kasr) and refutation 
(naqd). These are expounded in the Chapter Concerning What Invalidates the Cause. 

2 Though the definition of giyds, as we have previously mentioned, involves four elements, i.e., the 
original case (as/), the assimilated case (far), the cause (illa) and the judgment (hukm), al-Basri 
concentrates mainly on the cause and to a lesser extent on the judgment The original and the 
assimilated cases are discussed only when they affect the cause. 

) The phrase must be read “ yagtadi падїда hukmi al-shay' fi ghayrihi" instead of *yagtadi hukma 
al-shay' fi ghayrihi” as the text has it Without the addition of nagid (“the converse of") there would 
be no difference between qiyàs of analogy and reductio ad absurdum, a difference which al-Bagrt 1s 
trying to underline here. 

* On the nature of the legal ‘cause’ see note 26 below. 
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the assimilated. For example, we infer that fasting is a prerequisite for i‘tikaf° by 
reasoning that if it were not a prerequisite it would not be necessary to perform 
кока while fasting if [the Muslim has not] vowed to do so. And since prayer is 
not a prerequisite for i'tikaf, it would not be its prerequisite even if it were 
vowed to perform i‘tikaf while praying. The original case here is prayer, and its 
judgment is [1032] that it is not a prerequisite for i*tikàf. We want to establish 
the converse of this judgment in fasting. The cause in prayer is that it is not 
necessary for itikaf by so vowing. The converse of the cause is thus established 
in fasting.® 

Having defined qiyàs, we must now divide it. Juridical qiyàs is of two types: 
The qiyàs of analogy and that of reductio ad absurdum. The latter establishes 
the converse of the judgment of the original case in the assimilated case on 
account of a cause, or, you may want to say, on account of their having different 
causes. The qiyàs of analogy, however, 15 establishing the judgment of the 
original case in the assimilated case because both cases possess the [same] cause 
for the judgment.’ It becomes clear from this definition that the qiyàs of analogy 
must have an original case, an assimilated case, a cause and a judgment. The 
judgment may be divided into the obligatory, the recommended and the 
permissible, The [judgment of the] act may [also] be disapproved or forbidden. 
The original case 1s that case whose judgment is already known. If you will, you 
may add: it is that case whose judgment can be extended to other [cases]. The 
assimilated case is that case whose judgment is known subsequently. If you will, 
you may add: it is that to which the judgment of another [case] is transferred. 
Theologians hold that the original case is the indicant (dali of the judgment. 
An example of this is the prophetic report which establishes [the existence of] 
usury in wheat. They also hold that the assimilated case is the judgment which is 
derived by means of qiyas, as in the case of prohibition of [usury in] rice. 
However, the common belief of jurists is different. The cause, [they argue], is 
that on account of which a judgment is established. 


3 Fukaf, or ‘ukuf, 15 a recommended religious practice of retreat in a mosque. When the Muslim 
vows to perform i'tikaf for a certain period of time, it 15 implied that he should fast as well This 
practice becomes obligatory and his vow must thus be fulfilled. Differences between schools of law 
on this issue are numerous owing to the lack of unequivocal evidence in the Quran or the Sunna. 
See, e.g., Abu 'I-Walid Muhammad Ibn Rushd, Biddyat al- Mujtahid, 2 vols., ed. M.S Mhesin and 
Sh Ismáil (Cairo, 1970), I, 426ff. 

6 Fasting has been established to be a prerequisite for “пка Conversely, prayer is not a 
prerequisite because it has not been determined to be a necessary part in the vow for rukaf Here, 
the onginal case is prayer while the assimilated case 1s fasting. Contrary to fasting, the judgment of 
the former case does not enta:i prayer in “ока The cause (Cilla) for which prayer is not a 
prerequisite for ftikaf is that it does not constitute a condition for the validity of rtikaf when 
vowing This cause, however, is not found in fasting which is determined by consensus to be a 
prerequisite for 1tikaf when vowing is made Therefore, fasting ıs a prerequisite for 1‘tikaf Cf. also 
the views of al-Juwayni, ai- Kdfiya, pp 225-26. 

? That is, the cause which induces the judgment 

š See al-Basri’s distinction between dalil (ог dalála) and атага in the introduction above Such 
distinction was not acceptable to all jurists See al-Bayi, Hudud, 37-38 
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Since the qiyàs of analogy encompasses only four things, [i.e.] the original 
case, the assimilated case, the judgment, and the cause, the discussion of qiyàs 
must not go beyond them. Thus, the discussion must be related either to the 
original case, the assimilated case, the judgment, or the cause. Because the 
original case, the assimilated case, the judgment, and the cause are interrelated, 
discussing one entails the discussion of the others. If we pay attention to this 
[issue], we realize that the discussion of qiyás must be [related] either to the 
cause or to the judgment. The discussion of the judgment pertains either to [the 
judgment] itself or [to the judgment] as it relates to the original case; or as it 
relates to the assimilated case; or as it relates to both the original and the 
assimilated cases. The discussion of the cause pertains either to its presence or to 
its absence. The cause must be present in the original and the assimilated cases. 
Therefore, you must examine both [1033] matters, that 1s, its presence in the 
original as well as the assimilated case. But if you examine the cause from a 
standpoint other than its presence, the discussion will be divided into two parts: 
An examination of its validity and [an examination of] its invalidity. To each of 
these parts we will devote a chapter, God willing. 


A Chapter on the Discussion of Judgment 


Since the judgment must be present in both the original and the assimilated 
cases of qiyas, you may examine it in relation to either the original case alone or 
to the assimilated case alone or to both of them together. You may also confine 
your examination of it to the judgment itself, in which case it is neither related 
to the original case nor to the assimilated. When you are first presented with a 
[case of] qiyás, you must resort to its original case. Then you must find out 
whether or not the original case possesses a judgment. For one may reason on 
the basis of an origina] case according to which the community has agreed that 
qiyas may not be exercised. You may disagree with your adversary with regard 
to the presence of the judgment in the original case, thereby preventing the 
reasoner (qd'is) from [completing his] діуаѕ if you were the questioner (sd il)? 
Or, you may shift the discussion to [what concerns] the original case if you were 
the respondent (mas ul). If you find the judgment in the original case, you must 
then examine whether or not it is present in the entire case. If the judgment 1s 
found in part of the original case, and if the reasoner intends to apply the 
assimilated case to the whole of the original, you must inform him that he has 
failed in his task, and you may criticize him for doing so. You must also 
examine whether or not the judgment is established in the original case through 
a qiyas based on another original case. It may be that the reasoner applied an 
assimilated case to an original one on the basis of a certain cause, while the 


? The disputants must agree beforehand upon who will address the questions to the other Once 
this has been decided the roles must not be confused, the questioner must not answer questions and 
the disputant who answers questions must not ask them. See Ibn Hazm, 7aqrib, 187. 
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judgment was established in that original case on the basis of a different cause.!? 
An example of this is applying the case of a person on whom the sun rose while 
he was performing the morning prayer to [the original case of] a person for 
whom the period of the [ritual] cleanliness of his shoes ended while he was 
performing his prayer.!! The cause [here] is the incompletion of prayer due to an 
act which he did not cause. Therefore, his prayer shall be null and void. This 
original case is [in turn] applied to [another original case of] a traveler whose 
intention is to stand up while still sitting in performance of his prayer because 
(bf illati annahu) he is tired: Wiping his face [with a damp cloth] in the 
beginning of prayer nullifies his prayer. Thus, it follows that wiping his face at 
the end of prayer is the same as wiping it at the outset.’? It is clear [1034] that 
the cause in the second assimilated case, [1.e.] leaving prayer by an act [i.e., 
sunrise] which one does not himself cause, does not exist in the first original 
case, 

Scholars disagreed on this [matter]. Some objected to it and argued that “the 
assimilated case can be applied to the original [only] when there is a common 
cause; whereas the cause of this original case is different and does not exist in 
the second assimilated case." Some [other] scholars accepted this and argued 
that "the cause through which the judgment in the original case is established is 
as good as decisive evidence (mags) in that it leads to the judgment. It is possible 
to know through indicants that another cause has efficiency in that judgment, 
thus allowing the application of some assimilated cases to that original case. 
This is how you ought to examine the judgment as it relates to the original case. 

But if you examine the judgment as it relates only to the assimilated case, you 
must see whether or not it is possible for the judgment to be present in that case. 
It may be that [an evidence in] a Text or a consensus has obstructed the 
presence of the judgment in the assimilated case. If it has not, you must see 
whether or not you can establish through qiyàs the judgment in the assimilated 
case, It may be that the judgment is penance,'* Quranic punishment," 


10 A certain case C, for instance, may be based on B which is in turn based on A, the first original 
case This is possible only when B has been established as irrevocable either through conclusive 
(qati) textual evidence or by reaching a consensus on its validity What al-Basri ts saying here 1s that 
to prove that C follows B, it must first be established that the same cause which brought about a 
qiyüs between A and B is also found in C 

ll Tn prayer the cleanliness of the feet is required But under certain circumstances, such as 
traveling, wiping the shoes (a/-mash ‘ald al-khuffayn) with the three middle fingers is sufficient. Once 
such a ntual is performed, it remains valid for one day and one night in an ordinary situation and 
three full days while traveling If a prayer is not completed by the end of this penod it is rendered 
invalid. This is derived from the parallel case of prayer before sunrise. If the believer does not 
complete his prayer before sunnse tt becomes invalid. 

12 "That ıs, the cause 15 the nullification of the prayer because it was not completed by the time it 
was supposed to be completed due to an act which he did not personally cause The doctrine of Abü 
Hanifa 1$ that to be valid the prayer must be brought to an end by the believer himself before the 
time of its expiration. See Abū 'I-Hasan “АП b АЫ Bakr al-Marghinani, a/-Hidaya, 4 vols. (Cairo, 
1975), 1, 60 

P The assumption here 15 that while praying the believer, whether traveling or otherwise, must not 
touch water or even see it. Al-Marghinanl, a/- Hidaya, 1, 59-60 

'* Penance (kaffara) is an act of devotion imposed by the Texts on the believer as a punishment for 
violating certain laws, such as breaking the fast See al-MarghlInünl, a/-Hidaya, 1, 122ff. 

15 See note 45 below 
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determination,!é or a specified judgment [taken from] a general [judgment of] 
qiyas. According to some jurists, these judgments cannot be established by 
qiyás." Should you be one of them and should you be the questioner, you can 
discontinue [the disputation on this particular topic].'* But if the judgment can 
be established in the assimilated case by reasoning, you must examine whether it 
is found in the whole of the assimilated case of [only] in part of it. If 1t is present 
in part of it, and the reasoner took it upon himself to apply the whole of the 
assimilated case to the original, and then did not carry out what he set out to do, 
you are entitled to criticize him [for failing to do] what he took upon himself to 
do, and for what he meant by qiyás. This is how you ought to examine the 
judgment as it relates tó the assimilated case. 

When examining the judgment as it relates to both the original and the 
assimilated cases, you.are to find out whether or not the judgment of the 
assimilated case can be derived from the original case. It may be that the subject 
of the original case is lenient while that of the assimilated is stringent, and the 
judgment is lenient. This is [what is known as] the discord between the object of 
the original case and that of the assimilated. You may forbid [your adversary to 
use] this qiyàs by arguing that the difference between the two subjects has the 
effect of a sign (атаға)! which proves that the judgment of the original case is 
different from that of the assimilated. The reasoner may contend that it is 
possible that the original and the assimilated cases differ in [respect to] some 
judgments but agree in [respect to] [1035] others. Thus, if you establish the 
proofs concerning the validity of the cause, the two cases must subscribe to the 
[same] judgment which that cause induces. 


As to examining the judgment without its being related either to the original 
case or the assimilated case, you may consider whether or not you are willing to 
uphold the judgment which the reasoner has attached to the cause. For he may 
have attached to his cause a general judgment which you may accept. This is the 
acceptance of the cause while excluding its application to the case in point.?? If 
you accept the judgment it will become obvious that the reasoner has not 
indicated the point of disagreement. An example of this is reasoning that fasting 


16 Determination (1agdir) 15 an estimate or a final assessment of the value, duration, size etc. of a 
thing in a legal case. This is normally determined by local custom. See next note 

™? A number of jurists confined the application of qiyàs to those cases whose judgments are not 
clearly specified and which require the working of the elaborate methods of legal reasoning Penance 
and Quranic punishment, for instance, are unambiguously stated in the Quran and the Sunna, and 
certain remedies, such as blood money, are fixed by local custom See al-Mawardi, Adab al-Qadi, 2 
vols, ed М.Н Sarhün (Baghdad, 1971), I, 610-12. 

5 When the disputants reach a point where they disagree on the truthfulness of the premises of the 
argument. one of them can halt the discussion on that particular question This ıs known as iqaf or 
tawaqquf. Then,, with the approval of both parties, the disputation continues either over a new point 
or over the controversial premises of the preceding argument, with a view toward disproving the 
validity of the adversary’s argument or the truthfulness of his premises The shift from the first to the 
second subject is termed naqi. See al-Baghdadi, a/- Faqih, II. 40—58 

I5 For the definition of amara see the introduction above 

20 The Arabic sentence. “wa hádhà huwa al-qawlu bi типы Tila" (\iterally this 18 the opinion in 
accordance with the cause) In dialectics this expression is used to indicate that the disputant 
approves of the cause but excludes its application to the disputed point Further on this definition 
see al-Juwayni, al-Kafiva, pp 69. 1617 
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is a prerequisite for i‘tikaf because i‘tikaf requires tarrying at a particular place. 
Therefore, the prerequisite for i‘tikaf must be a meaning associated with it, 
analogous (giyasan) to stationing at ‘Arafa. Then you may insist on this 
judgment, and require that a meaning be [associated with it] if the reasoner has 
not [already] specified that meaning. 

This has been a discussion of the judgment of the cause as it relates to nothing 
other than itself. However, you may add that the discussion concerning the 
inducement of the cause [entails] an examination of the judgment as it relates to 
the assimilated case. 


A Chapter on the Discussion of the Cause 


We have previously remarked that the discussion of the cause is related either 
to its existence or to its non-existence. The discussion of its non-existence 15 
divided into the issue of its validation and that of its invalidation. When 
examining its existence, you must see whether it is present in the whole of the 
original case or [only] in part of it. For it is possible that the cause may be 
present in part of the original case, and the reasoner may want to apply the 
assimilated case to the whole of the original case. Thus, if the cause is not found 
in the whole of the original case the application of the assimilated case to the 
original case would be null and void. But if he applies the assimilated case to the 
object in which you find the cause in the original case, you must consider [the 
situation]: If a certain part of the original case has a cause and other parts do 
not have one, then you may accept what the reasoner has done. But if you do 
not accept [the doctrine] that parts of the original case may have a cause and 
others parts may not, and if you do not accept a cause unless it is the cause of 
the entire original case, then the reasoner’s qiyàs is rendered invalid. An example 
of this ıs the objection of al-Sháfr'i's followers to drawing an analogy between 
plaster and wheat because (bfillati annahu) plaster is measurable by capacity 
(makil). They argue that prohibiting [usury in] wheat is due to a single cause 
which is found in all wheat. But measurability by capacity is not found in all 
wheat, because one or two grains of wheat cannot be measured by capacity. But 
our [Hanafi] colleagues retort: [1036] [usury in] wheat is prohibited for more 
than one cause; [1.e.] the cause of measurability by capacity. This is because 
what is prohibited is only that which can be measurable of wheat. For the 
Prophet, may God praise him, forbade the sale of wheat for wheat unless [the 
two amounts were equal] by capacity. He thus permitted [the sale of things] if 
[equally] measurable by capacity and forbade their sale if not so measured. That 
[commodity] which is salable if [its two amounts] were equal in weight must be 
capable of being measured by capacity. The sale of all things measurable by 
weight must be prohibited if [the two amounts] were unequal. 

Thus far the discussion has been about the presence of the cause in the 
original case. 


7! On the ninth of Dhü "l-hujjaa each year Muslims on pilgrimage pitch their camp in the plain of 
‘Arafa (13 miles east of Mecca) for the celebration of wuguf (stationing) Having been the practice of 
the Prophet, al-wuquf bi ° Arafa is prescribed by the Sunna. 


ne w x 
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Insofar as the presence of the cause in the assimilated case is concerned, you 
must examine whether or not the cause is found in the assimilated case at hand. 
If the cause is present, [it must be asked] is it present in the whole of the case or 
only in part of it? For the reasoner may ascribe to the assimilated case a 
property (sifa) which is unacceptable to the adversary. Muslims may also agree 
that the judgment of that case cannot be established except for a single cause. 
This will render invalid the reasoning by causation (tæ ЛГ) of those who [employ] 
a single cause which does not exist in the whole of the assimilated case.” 


A Chapter Concerning what Establishes the Validity of the Cause 


The validity of the cause is established either by the Text or by extracted 
evidence (istinbat) [therefrom]. The Text may establish its validity either by an 
explicit statement or by a sort of intimation. An explicit statement is [made] 
when God, exalted may He be, His Prophet, the community or its jurists declare 
that such and such is prohibited for such and such reason (Шап kadha), or on 
account of such, or because it is such, or in order that it would not be such. The 
textual intimation, however, is [made] when the Prophet, may God praise him, 
distinguishes between two things [as opposites] and mentions the cause of one of 
them. Then we conclude that the converse of that cause exists in the other thing 
and that it is the cause of a judgment contrary to [the judgment of] the first 
thing. An example of this is the abstinence of the Prophet, may God praise him, 
from entering a residence in which there was a dog, whereas he [later] entered a 
residence in which there was a cat. He then remarked that the cat is not ritually 
impure, [a statement] which [was taken to] imply that the dog was ritually 
impure, and that impurity was the cause for which he refrained from visiting its 
owners. His statement about the cat that "it is of those [animals] which wander 
about around you" indicates that wandering about is the cause for the ritual 
purity of cats. That dogs are not of those which wander about around us may 
affect their being ritually impure.? 

What may also be taken as an intimation’ is the consequent [which starts] 
[1037] with fa, such as in the statement of God "wa T-sariq wa 1-ѕӣғіда faqta‘u 
aydiyahumd" [the thief, male and female, cut off their hands"].? This statement 
indicates that the reason (sabab) and the cause? for cutting [off hands] is theft. 





2: When the cause does not exist in the whole of the assimilated case, this implies that another 
cause must exist In conjunction with it But when a consensus is established to the effect that the case 
in question may not have more than one cause, the first cause which does not exist in the whole of 
the case becomes null and void. 

? "This course of reasoning 1s inference by inversion Put symbolically: Each S is a P: therefore, no 
non-S is a P. 

24 Here the editors think there ts a lacuna, for which they placed brackets. To me it seems that the 
sentence is complete and uninterrupted 

25 S. 5.38. 

26 Some jurists, such as al-Ghazáli, distinguished between four types of causes. The first type really 
causes the inducement of judgment, just as the crash against a solid surface causes the breaking and 
shattering of a glass. The second necessanly coexists with, rather than causes the judgment. The 
latter can be inferred from its relationship of coexistence with the former for example, the 
nullification of a constract by reason of death Nullification is not causally connected with death, but 
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The extracted evidence which establishes the validity of the cause may be 
found in [different] forms: [First,] the reasoners may agree that the original case 
has a limited number of causes which cannot be increased, and then all of them 
are [proven to be] invalid except one. We then conclude that this is the cause, 
for, if it were not, the argument which premises that the cause has no other 
properties except the ones specified will be undermined.*’ [Second,] the 
judgment must be present in the original case when the cause is present and 
absent when the cause is absent, unless the cause is replaced by another. But it is 
required that there shall be no other property, not included in the cause, which 
is efficient in the original case. What demonstrates that this [method] establishes 
the validity of the cause is that if the judgment is present in the original case 
when the cause is present, and absent when the cause is absent, it will be in all 
probability that the cause possesses efficiency in the judgment. Its efficiency in 
the judgment, however, does not [necessarily] render the cause acceptable. Nor 
does its inefficiency render it [necessarily] unacceptable. Neither [possibility] 
takes precedence over the other, because [the fact that] the judgment is present 
when the cause is present and absent when the cause is absent undoubtedly 
makes the judgment necessarily the most relevant to that cause. 

[Third,] the cause must have efficiency in both the species and genus of 
judgment. It will then be highly probable that this cause takes precedence over 
others in being the cause for the judgment. An example of this is [considering] 
coming of age a cause for removing interdiction from [women’s] marriage, the 
reason being that coming of age is efficient in removing the genus and species of 
interdiction. Thus, [the cause], coming of age, would take precedence over [the 
cause] of being previously married in removing interdiction from marriage. 
What illustrates our argument is that [such] interdiction is instituted because of 
a specific reason, that is, the lack of mental capacity which undermines one’s 
knowledge of his interests due to little experience in matters [of life]. If the lack 
of mental capacity institutes interdiction [on marriage] and if this is removed by 
[reason of] coming of age, then coming of age must be the cause of such 
removal; unless it is otherwise established that marriage is given a different 
definition which encompasses experience [needed to deal with matters of life], 


it necessarily follows from it, because a contract cannot come into being unless at least two persons 
are involved The third type is that of the essence, such as the humanity of the human and the 
wickedness of the wicked. The fourth is the cause by which и 15 aimed to achieve a goal after the 
event, such as the execution of the fornicator in order to deter people from committing 1mpious acts 
Among these four types, al-GhàzAII maintains, only the first is the sabad See eg, al-Ghazali, 
Mf yar, 193-94, and his Mihakk al-Nazar, Cairo, n.d., 70-72. However, the majonty of usulists, 
including al-Basri, define the sabab as that which leads to the judgment (al-[ariqu На T-hukrn) but 
without being an efficient cause In other words, the sabab 15 not causally connected with the 
judgment. In this sense sabab corresponds to the second type in al-GhazAITs classification See 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Tahinawl, Mawsi£at [аһа al“ Ulum al-Islàmiyya (known as Kashshaf 
Istiláhat al-Funun), 6 vols (Beirut, 1853), ПІ, 626, 6281 4 

27 This form of reasoning is essentially disjunctive conditional syllogism The jurist groups all 
causes which he suspects to be the possible causes of a certain judgment, then through the process of 
trial and elimination the number 1s narrowed down to only one, which emerges as the true cause 
The assumption made here ts that the selected cause is the closest to the true cause because among 
all conceivable causes it is the most probable one 
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such as [the experience gained by] being previously married, as al-Shafi‘i argued. 
[Should this be the case,] the matter must then be considered. Each judgment is 
established for a certain purpose. We know that when the purpose ceases to 
exist the judgment necessarily ceases to exist too, unless that purpose is 
substituted by another, especially if [such substitution] is supported by the 
Texts, as we have noted in [the example concerning] removing interdiction 
[from the right of disposing] of property by reason of coming of age. 

[1038] Some jurists use other methods to establish the validity of the cause. 
[First,] they argue that a cause would be valid if safeguarded against factors 
which can nullify it. It may be retorted: if you consider the absence of proof on 
the validity of the cause a factor liable to nullify the cause, but against which the 
cause is safeguarded, you, must establish its validity in order that we may submit 
to you that it is safeguarded against the absence of proof on its invalidity. But if 
you do not consider the absence of proof on the validity of the cause as one of 
the factors that can nullify it, and if you argue that if the cause is safeguarded 
against refutation, inversion, coexclusiveness, etc., then it is valid, we would not 
submit that the cause is [necessarily] valid if safeguarded against these nullifiers. 

[Second,] they argue that if the adversary fails to invalidate the cause, then 
this proves its validity. But this is not so because the adversary may fail to 
invalidate the invalid. The most the adversary can establish by being incapable 
of invalidating it, is that it is safeguarded against factors which can invalidate it. 
This brings us back to the first method”? which we have already discussed. If it 1s 
asked: Is not the inability of Arabs to emulate the Quran a proof of its 
miraculousness? In the same token, is not the inability of the adversary to 
invalidate the cause [a proof] of its validity? The answer is that the Qur'àn is 
miraculous because it violated the custom of the eloquent men, and is different 
from anything they could сгеаѓе.? The Quran then proved to be in violation of 
divine custom. But the cause cannot be proven valid by showing it to be in 
violation of divine custom, so that the adversary's inability to produce [a cause] 
like it would prove its miraculousness. Should this be so, the inability of people 
to emulate it would prove that the cause violates divine custom. But this 
argument has no relevance for proving the validity of the cause. 

[Third,] they argue that the occurrence of the effect (jarayàny? of the cause in 
the caused (md lul) proves its validity. This, however, 15 unacceptable because 
the occurrence of the effect of the cause means that the reasoner has attached to 
it the judgment wherever it is present. His argument does not prove the cause's 
validity because the reasoner must first establish its validity in the original case 
before attaching its judgment to the assimilated cases. Since it has been 
determined that the occurrence of the effect of the cause in that which is affected 
by it is the result of the proof of its validity, it cannot be used as evidence to 


? That is, ms, p 1038, ll. 1-7 

2° The phrase “different from anything they could create" 15 based on the reading " mubáyinun 
lund yaqdirüna *alayhi " However, the text reads: "mubavinun lima tuqaddirüna *illatahu," which 
makes no sense It seems that the diacritical marks were misplaced thus converting the yay in 
yaqdirüna *alayhi into ta’s 

3 That is, the cause being transitive to other cases including the assimilated case under discussion 
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establish the cause's validity.?! This is illustrated in the outcome of this evidence; 
when we prevented the reasoner from attaching the judgment to the cause, and 
criticized him for doing so, he apologized and said: "I attach the judgment to the 
cause in other places." Having objected to the former [argument], it 1s even more 
fitting to object to this [argument] which he had produced as a way out. 


[1039] A Chapter Concerning What Invalidates the Cause 


The cause may be shown to be invalid by the agreement of the community or 
by extracted evidence? An example of the first is the analogy drawn between 
the [prohibition of] usury in [the sale of] a small amount of wheat and [its 
prohibition in the sale of] a small amount of gold or silver because usury is 
established in each of them in larger amounts. This is so because it is agreed 
among the reasoners that what is forbidden of wheat is forbidden for a single 
cause, which is either measurability by capacity or by something else. No one 
has contended that the prohibition [of usury] in wheat is instituted for two 
causes. Nor has anyone argued that [prohibiting usury in] wheat is an 
assimilated case derived on the basis of another. Thus, it is agreed that the 
reasoning which establishes usury in small amounts [by analogy from] large 
amounts Is invalid. 

The extracted evidence which proves the invalidity of the cause is of [several] 
types: [First,] ıs reasoning by name (tæ ñil bi 7- їѕт); [Second,] is the discord 
between the cause's object and the judgment; [Third,] is inefficiency; [Fourth,] is 
the inversion of qiyàs; [Fifth,] is refutation; [Sixth,] is breakage; and [Seventh,] 
is the opposition of a cause by another cause in the original case, or the 
opposition of a whole [procedure of] qiyàs by another [procedure]. 

[First,] is the reasoning by name which is of two types: [An example of] the 
first is reasoning that wine is prohibited because Arabs call it wine. This is an 
invalid reasoning because [the fact that] Arabs call it wine has no effect upon its 
prohibition. The second [type] is explaining prohibition by genus, such as giving 
as a reason for prohibition its being wine. This is not invalid because its being 
wine may have an effect on prohibition. As it is allowed to reason on this basis 
П.е. genus], it is also allowed to reason on the basis of a certain property, or a 
certain legal judgment. Thus, a legal judgment may be made a cause for 
establishing another legal judgment. For it may be that some judgments 


31 What al-Basri seems to be saying here is that a conclusion cannot be used as a premise to prove 
itself Obviously, this would lead to a petitio principu fallacy The occurrence of the effect (yarayan) 
of the cause in the assimilated cases, which are derivatives of a certain original case, cannot 
constitute evidence concerning the sound character of the cause The validity of the latter must first 
be established, and not the other way around. Once it is established, the occurrence of the effect of 
the cause in the assimilated cases becomes evident 

32 The agreement ог the consensus (uma) of the community and its scholars ts a source of law If 
consensus ts reached upon a particular legal point it results in a certain, irrevocable judgment The 
majority of Muslim scholars hold that any consensus on a legal matter must be based on qiyás, or 
juridical inference Accordingly, what 1s meant here is that a cause can be proven invalid by 
inference on the results of which the community 15 in agreement 
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constitute signs (атага) which lead to the establishment of other legal 
judgments because of an existing connection (ta lluq) between them which 
necessitates that. 

[Second,] is the discord between the object of the [original case and that of the 
assimilated], such as when one reasons by analogy from a legal judgment which 
is lenient to another which is stringent? Such discord may be treated as a sign 
which makes it necessary that analogy not be drawn between them. It may be 
argued, however, that an analogy may be drawn between them if a textual 
indicant permits doing so: It may also be argued that if the common cause of an 
original and an assimilated case has been textually proven to be valid, an 
analogy may be drawn between them even though one case ts lenient and the 
other is stringent. Should [1040] it be argued that the validity of such a cause 
cannot be proven, then the discussion with the adversary must shift to [the issue 
of] establishing the validity of the cause. 

[Third,] is the lack of efficiency which occurs when the reasoner incorporates, 
as one of the cause’s properties, a property which, if absent from the original 
case, its judgment nonetheless remains present. We thus realize that the [real] 
cause cannot be the totality of these properties, and so we must exclude that 
particular property from the cause. For if we allow an unnecessary property to 
join the cause when establishing the judgment in the original case, it becomes 
necessary to join to the cause an infinite number of properties which are 
unnecessary for establishing the judgment in the original case. If we exclude that 
property from the cause and if the cause is refuted by a certain assimilated case, 
such refutation necessarily renders the cause invalid. The [unnecessary] property 
may not be joined to the cause to protect it against refutation because we must 
know that the judgment of the original case is to be first attached to the cause 
and [only] then will it be continually present in the assimilated cases. If one of 
the cause’s properties is not efficient in the judgment, it must be excluded from 
the cause. But if after ousting it from the cause the other remaining properties 
prove to be refutable it must be concluded that the cause is invalid. 

[Fourth,] is the inversion of qiyas which comes about when the converse of 
the judgment stipulated in qiyás is attached to the cause, and then the 
assimilated case, with its cause, are applied to the original case to which the 
[first] assimilated case of qiyàs was applied. For example, a reasoner may 
conclude that fasting is a prerequisite for i‘tikaf by arguing that because i‘tikaf 
entails tarrying at a particular place, another meaning must be attributed to it as 
a prerequisite. The original case from which this meaning is derived is the 
stationing at “Arafa. The.adversary may invert this qiyàs by arguing that because 
itikAf entails tarrying at a particular place, fasting must not be a prerequisite, 


33 The discord between the objects of the two cases ıs best illustrated by the cases of wiping off the 
feet with the three middle fingers (al-mash ‘ala T-khuffayn) and washing the feet with water. Both 
are acts of ritual purification.'The first is considered lenient—requiring minimal performance—and 
the second stringent. 

^ In other words, inversion takes place when the dialectician, in order to refute the quyas 
procedure of his adversary, inverts the Judgment of the original case and then applies the assimilated 
case under discussion to the original case whose judgment was inverted. See glossary, s v. qalb. 
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analogous to stationing at ‘Arafa. But if the judgment and its converse are 
attached to the cause, the cause of one judgment cannot take precedence over 
the cause of the other. 

Inversion is of two types: The first is that in which one of the two judgments 
that are attached to the cause is general and the other is particular. A case in 
point is the aforementioned reasoning concerning i‘tikaf, where the argument 
that “attributing another meaning to i‘tikaf 15 a prerequisite" renders the 
judgment a general one, while arguing that "fasting is not a prerequisite" renders 
it particular. The truth is that such a cause induces a particular judgment, and it 
does not become invalid if [1041] a general judgment is attached to it, because 
the general does not contradict the particular. And ‘intention’ is the meaning 
[which is a prerequisite for itikaf]. It is possible that fasting is not a prerequisite 
for worship, although a meaning such as ‘intention’ is a prerequisite for worship. 
The cause must be invalidated if two incompatible judgments are attached to it, 
because neither has priority over the other in being established as its judgment. 
Two contradictory, particular judgments cannot be attached to the cause, 
because contradiction necessitates that one be true and the other false. If 
inverted, the judgment of qiyas must, before and after inversion, be true. 

The other type of inversion is that of equation; it takes place when one argues 
that “such must equal such.” If both were established as equally valid judgments, 
and if one of them were prohibited, the other must also be prohibited. And 1f the 
inversion is refuted or inflicted with another corrupting element, the cause 
would not be valid; for the cause can be invalidated only when two 
contradictory judgments are attached to it and when one has no precedence over 
the other in being the judgment. But if the cause is refuted together with one of 
the two judgments, the other takes precedence in being the judgment of the 
cause. 

[Fifth,] is refutation which ts the presence of the cause where the judgment is 
absent. This is why refutation does not occur when the reasoning leading to a 
general judgment is contradicted by another line of reasoning leading to a 
particular judgment. This is so because the judgment of the cause is general and 
it is present where the cause is present, while the particular judgment is absent 
and it is not the judgment which is attached to the cause. But if the reasoning 
leads to a particular judgment, contradicted by a general one, true refutation 
takes place because the general encompasses the particular. For example, he 
who reasons that the killing with intent of a dhimmi requires punishment,” 
because he is free and legally capacitated, will be contradicted by the [case of] 
killing with intent of a free and capacitated non-Muslim residing outside the 
Muslim domains (harbi), [with the knowledge that the latter's killing] with or 
without intent, requires no punishment. This is a contradiction of two general 
judgments, with the particular included; that is, the necessity of punishment in 
the [case of] killing with intent) An example of a general [judgment] 


35 Read wujub al-qisás instead of wujüb al-quyas. 
36 If the disputant produces a counter case in which the cause 1s identical to that found in the case 
adduced by his adversary, but which has a contrary judgment, he would be able to disarm his 
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contradicted by a particular one is when the reasoner argues that the killing of a 
Muslim by a non-Muslim necessitates punishment because they both are free, 
capacitated and their lives are to be ѕрагей.?? But this contradicts [the judgment 
of not punishing] a Muslim who kills a non-Muslim without intent. This is not a 
true refutation, [1042] because the reasoner has established that punishment is 
required only in certain situations. It will not be refuted unless it is assumed that 
both are free and capacitated, and their lives are to be spared, and that they are 
not at all punishable. 

Refutation may be avoided in several ways: [1] by means of the original case; 
[2] by inserting a condition in the judgment of the cause; [3] by omitting the 
judgment and confining similitude to the original case. 

An example of avoiding refutation by means of the original case is reasoning 
that the kiling of a Muslim by a non-Muslim is like homicide between two 
Muslims in that they are free, capacitated and their lives are to be spared. 
Should this reasoning be contrasted by killing without intent [which does not 
necessitate punishment], the reasoner may say: I have joined the assimilated case 
to the [original case of the] Muslim and applied the judgment of the original 
case to the assimilated. In addition, I declare punishment necessary in homicide 
with intent, but unnecessary with no intent. But this procedure is not valid, 
because refutation is the absence of the judgment from the object in which the 
designated cause is found. The designated cause is that which affects the 
judgment and nothing else; and the judgment is that which is decreed and 
nothing else. Thus, if that [that is, what the reasoner had argued] was done, 
refutation will be effected. The reasoner’s argument that "I rule in the 
assimilated case just as it was ruled in the original" is not valid, because [here] 
he equates the original case with the assimilated in what he had declared to be 
an established qiyàs. He did not explicitely mention anything besides this [that 
is, equating the two cases], but assumed it implicitly. Refutation addresses the 
explicit and not the implicit. 

As to avoiding refutation by means of omitting the judgment,**® the reasoner 
may mention the cause without the judgment and subsequently argue that "the 
assimilated case resembles such and such." This may be done if the 
establishment of the judgment is not possible. But this omission is invalid, 
because his argument that “it resembles such and such” is itself a judgment that 


adversary provided that the judgment of the cause is general. The adversary may argue, for instance, 
that a punishment must be meted out in the case of a Muslim who kills a dhimmi with intent, 
because the dhimmi is free and legally capacitated The disputant can counter this reasoning by 
citing the case of a free and capacitated dhimmi who 1s not accorded a safe-conduct and whose 
killing by a Muslim does not induce punishment. The latter case constitutes a valid refutation of the 
former, because as it stands, the judgment of the former does not follow from the cause as specified 
by the adversary. 

3 The expression 15 mahqünu T-dami (his blood is to be spared) which in this context refers to the 
subjects of the Muslim state who are not wanted for capital punishment by criminal justice. Others 
who do not enjoy this right are the people of dar a/-harb, the enemies of Islam on whom jihad (holy 
war) must be launched 

3: A]-Basri here treats the omission of the judgment second in order, not third as he outlined it on 
p 1042, 1 3-4 
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the assimilated case is similar to such and such. If this is a judgment, then an 
original case will be needed in order to apply to it the assimilated case. 

An example of inserting a condition in the judgment of the cause [in order to 
avoid refutation] is when the reasoner argues: because they are both free, 
capacitated, and their lives are to be spared, a punishment must be meted out if 
one kills the other with intent. But if this is contradicted by homicide without 
intent, the reasoner would argue: I safeguarded the judgment by saying: “If one 
kills the other with intent.” One may argue that inserting a condition to 
safeguard the judgment is in fact admitting the refutation of the cause, because 
the reasoner has decided that the cause is only their being free, capacitated and 
that their lives are to be spared, [1043] and nothing else. Thus, if he says: 
“together with these properties, homicide with intent, unlike homicide without 
intent, necessitates punishment,” he would be admitting that the cause is present 
in two places, except that its judgment follows it only in one. But should it be 
argued that “it is possible for the properties of freedom, capacity and life sparing 
to be efficient in inducing punishment in the case of homicide with intent but 
not in homicide without intent,” it should be retorted: “If these properties affect 
one situation to the exclusion of the other because of a meaning which 
characterizes the first, that is, homicide with intent, that meaning must be 
considered as part of the cause if it affects the inducement of punishment. 
However, [claiming that] the properties affect both judgments but punishment is 
induced in only one situation—though there is no difference between the two—is 
tantamount to claiming that the cause necessarily induces the judgment in one 
situation but not in the other, although it is equally present in both of them. 
This is a valid refutation [of the cause]. One may respond to this by saying that 
the condition inserted in the judgment is delayed in letter (/afz) and presupposed 
in meaning (mana), because arguing that "they both are free, capacitated [and 
their lives are to be spared],? and thus a punishment must be meted out against 
the person who kills with intent" [actually] means: "because they are free, 
capacitated, and their lives are to be spared, one killed the other with intent." 
We know that homicide with intent affects the [inducement of] punishment. 
Thus, if intent is mentioned in the judgment, it must be mentioned as a part of 
the cause.*° 

[Sixth,] is breakage which is the refutation of the cause on account of its 
meaning (тапа) rather than its form (lafz). Breakage takes place when one 
rejects one of the properties of the cause, thinking that it is inefficient, and 


чт 


? This phrase seems to have been dropped from the manuscript. The meaning would be 
incomplete without it. 

^ What al-Basri is driving at here is that the entire set of properties which constitute the cause 
must be formally recognized when defining and establishing the cause The introduction of another 
property by way of an added condition (e.g., if A, B and C then X if D) can lead to the refutation of 
the cause, because when it is later contrasted with an identical case the cause would formally be 
lacking the property which was added ex post eventum Thus, according to al-Basri, the course of 
reasoning must be: if A, B, C and D then X Delaying the mention (lafz) of the property while 
presupposing its meaning (mana) is unacceptaable to al-Basri on technical as well as formal 
grounds 
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instead attaches the judgment to a different property. The discarded property is 
replaced by another, more general property and then all properties are refuted 
except that property. If the reasoner objects to the breakage [of his adversary] 
he must demonstrate that the property which was discarded by his adversary is 
efficient in the judgment, thus making its addition to the other properties 
necessary. [Breakage] then will not occur in that property. For example, the 
reasoner may argue that prayer in fear is a duty because it is a prayer that must 
be performed just like the prayer in security.*! Here, the adversary may assume 
that worship in the form of prayer has no efficiency in the judgment, and that 
what does have efficiency in the duty [to perform the prayer in fear] [1044] is the 
duty of performing [the prayer in security]. Then this is refuted by the [case of a] 
fasting woman in her menstruating period in the month of Ramadan, for her 
[prayer] is not a duty although its performance is. If the reasoner is to object to 
this [line of reasoning] he must demonstrate that worship, being [in the form of] 
prayer, has efficiency in making the duty of performance efficient in the duty of 
worship, and that prayer differs from fasting in this respect. 

Breakage has been called coexclusiveness (‘aks). However, this coexclusive- 
ness differs from the coexclusiveness of the cause which is the opposite of 
coextensiveness; that coexclusiveness [that is, of the cause] is the absence of the 
judgment in all cases where the cause is absent. This is not a condition for the 
cause’s validity because the legal cause“ is an indicant or a sign which points out 
the judgment. It is possible for the thing indicated to exist in certain situations 
without some of its own indicants, if another indicant points it out. This 
coexclusiveness differs from inefficiency, because inefficiency occurs when the 
cause includes two or more properties, and the judgment exists in the original 
case only with one of these properties, while the other property is absent. The 
judgment also becomes absent if the property, which we said exists when the 
judgment exists, becomes absent. Should the other property be present, it will be 
concluded that the property whose judgment is present while it is absent and 
absent while the judgment is present, is extraneous to the cause and thus should 
be excluded from it. On the other hand, the coexclusiveness of the cause occurs 
when the judgment is nowhere to be found except in the original case, and the 
cause is absent. 

[Seventh,] is the opposition (rm arada) of causes, which is of two types. The 
first is when the cause of the original case is opposed by another; and the second 
is when one qiyàs 1s opposed by another. We have already spoken of the latter 
type. [As regards the first type,] if the cause of the original case is opposed by a 
second cause, and if the reasoner [who has produced the second cause] does not 
adhere to those who espouse the duality of causes, he cannot claim both causes 
until he proves the validity of his cause [which he produced], because the 


м 


*! Unlike the prayer performed under normal circumstances (а/а: al-amn) which requires the 
fulfillment of all obligations, prayer in fear (salat al-khawf) 1s performed under dangerous conditons 
and the obligations are therefore reduced to a minimum. For more details on the prayer of groups in 
fear, see al-Marghinàni, 2 Hidáya, 1, 89, Ibn Hazm, Mw jam, 2 vols. (Damascus, 1966), 11, 653-54 

42 Legal cause (ai illa al-Shar iyya) as against the philosophical or theological cause. 
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adversary disagrees with him on his [second] cause. The adversary may also 
contend: “The cause of the original case is not that which you have suggested, 
but rather that which I have indicated.” 

If the cause of the reasoner is opposed [by another cause], he has only three 
ways out: The first is to prove the validity of his cause and to demonstrate that it 
takes precedence over the cause of his adversary. Or, to prove the validity of his 
cause and join it to the cause of his adversary, provided that the reasoner admits 
its validity. Or, to invalidate the cause of his adversary by the methods we have 
previously expounded. Concerning this point, there is another way by which the 
cause can be shown to be invalid; that is, when the cause used in opposing [the 
first cause] is intransitive (ghayr muta addiya).? According to some jurists, 
intransitiveness renders the cause invalid. 

The second is refutation, which we have already [1045] discussed and which 
invalidates the cause. Thus, if the reasoner refutes the cause which was used to 
oppose his cause, that cause becomes invalid. If the reasoner refutes the converse 
of the cause which is present in the assimilated case, the cause becomes invalid, 
provided that his adversary used the cause of the original case and used its 
converse in the assimilated. But if the adversary used the cause of the original 
case without using the same in the assimilated, and claims that there 1s no cause 
that can be attributed to the original case except that which he had established, 
thus making unfeasible an analogy between the assimilated and the original case, 
the reasoner cannot, under these circumstances, refute the converse of his cause. 
For example, the reasoner may draw an analogy between a dog and a cat with 
respect to their ritual purity. The adversary may reply: the meaning in the 
original case is that the cat is of those [animals] which wander about around us, 
and it is therefore pure. This cause [that is, ritual purity] ıs not found in dogs. 
This is why an analogy between dogs and cats must not be drawn.** Once the 
adversary comes up with such an argument, the reasoner has no right to refute 
his cause, except for his reasoning that the cat is of those [animals] which 
wander about only around us [and not around impure objects]. But if the 
adversary argues: "Cats are of those [animals] which wander about around us 
and are thus ritually pure, while dogs are not of those [animals] and thus they 
are impure,” the reasoner may refute the cause found in dogs. Doing so will 
invalidate the reasoning that cats are of those [animals] which wander about. 
For when he establishes the cause of the original case, and reverses that cause in 
the assimilated, he makes us realize that he does not distinguish between the two 
causes of ritual impurity and purity except ın this respect [that is, wandering 
about], and that the ritual purity of animals depends solely upon their being of 
those which wander about us. And whatever animal possessed this [quality of 
wandering] is pure. If we see a pure animal which does not wander about, it will 
invalidate the adversary's argument that "the ritual purity of animals is 


43 Intransitiveness is the inability of the original case to extend itself to cover new cases See 
al-~Bayi, Hudud, 73 

“ This inference by inversion is based on a traditon which makes the Prophet say “‘[the cat] 1s of 
those animals which wander about [around you],” thus implying the cat’s ritual purity 
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contingent upon this meaning [that is, wandering]." However, this does not 
refute the cause of the original case, but refutes the claim that "there is no cause 
for the ritual purity of animals except that which he had mentioned [that is, 
wandering]. If the reasoner claims, or if Muslims agree (ajma u) that the cause 
of the cat's ritual purity is the distinguishing line between pure and impure 
animals, and that the ritual purity of the animal is dependent upon it, and then 
if we know that the ritual purity of animals does not depend upon what the 
reasoner mentioned the cause to be, we conclude that what the reasoner 
proposed is not the [true] cause. 

The third way by which one can deal with the opposition of causes is 
preponderance (tarjih). We shall devote to it a chapter (bab) and to the 
preponderance of qiyàses [Arabic dual givasan] a section (fas/). 


[1046] A Chapter Concerning the Preponderance of Causes and [a Section] 
Concerning the Preponderance of Qiyas 


If the cause of the original case is opposed by another, and the two causes 
[appear to be] equal, one must be made to prevail over the other. This can be 
achieved in two ways: One is to examine the methods by which the cause was 
proved to be valid, and the other is to examine the cause’s transitiveness. As to 
the first, a cause [can prevail over another] by being subject to consensus, while 
the other cause is not. Or, if one cause 1s explicitly stated in the Texts while the 
other is inferred through textual indications. Or, [the prevailing] one is known 
through textual indications while the other is extracted. As to preponderance by 
transitiveness, [a cause can prevail] if it is transitive but the other is not. Or, if it 
has [that is, is extended to] more assimilated cases than the other. Most jurists, 
however, hold that the intransitiveness of the cause does not invalidate it. But if 
a qiyàs was opposed by another qiyàs, it must be referred to the preceding 
discussion to prove the validity or invalidity of their causes. But if both qiyases 
are on a par, one must be made to prevail over the other. 

The preponderance of qiyàs may refer either to its original case, or to its 
judgment, or to its cause. We have already discussed that which pertains to the 
cause. However, preponderance through [the criterion of] intransitiveness is not 
possible here, because this cause [that is, the type of cause under discussion] is 
transitive; for through its medium an original case and an assimilated case are 
brought together. Preponderance with reference to the original case can be 
undertaken if the method by which the judgment is established in one qiyas is 
stronger than the method employed to establish the judgment in the other. Or, if 
the method by which the cause in the original case is established 1s stronger than 
the other. Or, if the judgment of the original case, from which the judgment of 
the assimilated case 1s derived, is stronger in one qiyàs, this qtyas must prevail. 
Likewise, if the method of establishing the validity of the cause of one qiyàs is 
stronger, [that qiyàs shall prevail]. As to the judgment, [a qiyás prevails over 
another] if its judgment is more comprehensive than that of the other; for 
example, if one judgment is obligatory and the other recommended, or 
forbidden and the other permissible, the forbidden has precedence because it is 
more comprehensive than the other. [Preponderance is also achieved] when we 
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voluntarily discredit one of two judgments because it is uncertain, just as in the 
case of Quranic punishment. Some jurists resort to this [type of] preponderance. 

[1047] A cause prevails over another cause if it is supported by unambiguous 
evidence, because such a cause necessarily prevails over another not so 
supported. 

We have spoken of the methods by which the cause is validated and 
invalidated. Its preponderance and invalidation are not extraneous to the issues 
we have already discussed, because the undermining of the cause may be by 
ways either connected or unconnected with it. The unconnected is when one 
cause Is opposed by another. However, the connected is of two types: one 
related to things other than the cause and the other does not, That which is not 
connected with another thing is the causation by name. But that which is not 
connected with something other than the cause itself is of two types: The first is 
when that other thing is the place (makan) in which the cause exists, provided 
that it—that is, the other thing—has no assimilated case to which it can be 
extended. The second is when that other thing is the judgment of the cause. . . * 

[А cause may be undermined in two ways]: The first is when the thing which 
undermines it, and which is connected with its judgment, refers to the whole of 
the cause. The second is that which refers to only one part of it. As to that which 
refers to only one part of it, it is when one of its properties has no efficiency in 
the judgment. But that which refers to its entirety is the one connected to it as an 
evidence pointing out to the Judgment, such as when the cause ts unfit to lead to 
the judgment—this is known as the discord of position—or when the judgment 
is not explicit in the indicant. With this it may be said that there 1s an agreement 
[between the disputants] with regard to the judgment of the cause. The cause 
may also lead to the judgment and its converse, in which case inversion takes 
place. Or, the cause may point out the judgment in one place to the exclusion of 
the other, while the judgment is present in the latter. This constitutes refutation. 
Breakage, however, is not different [from refutation], because it is composed of 
non-existence [of the judgment where the cause exists,] efficiency and refutation, 
as we have already shown. 


[1048] /Concerning Inversion: A Supplement] 


I have looked into this book [many] years after its composition, and decided 
to add to it a more expanded discussion of inversion than that which I have 
previously detailed. 

The inversion of діуӣѕ is attaching to the cause the converse of the judgment 
stipulated in qiyas, and then applying the assimilated case to the original case. 


55 Quranic punishment (hadd) must be meted out against a person only after establishing by 
satisfactory evidence that he or she has committed an illegal act, such as rescinding Islam, adultery 
or falsely accusing another person of doing so, theft, drinking or eating intoxicating objects If the 
evidence is in the least unsatisfactory, the punishment, which ranges from death penalty to whipping, 
must be dropped. This is based on the hadith. "reject Qur'anic punishment when in doubt." See 
al-MarghInàni, a/-Hidaya, 11, 100, Ibn Hazm, Mu‘jam, 1, 300 

* Here a lacuna starts. The editors estimate that one or two folios are missing. 
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Neither judgment*’ would have priority over the other in being attached to the 
cause, nor can both be attached to it because they are contradictory. However, 
one may contend that inversion is invalid, because the inverter (qalib) has 
attached to the cause a judgment which is either similar, different or contrary to 
that given in the original qiyás. If it is similar, it would not be inversion but only 
a repetition of qiyas. For example, the reasoner may argue: "Since rtikaf entails 
tarrying at a particular place, it 1s a prerequisite to attribute to it a meaning 
whose original case is stationing at ‘Arafa.” Then ıt may be inverted by saying: 
“Therefore, it is a prerequisite to attribute another meaning to it." However, this 
is not inversion, but repetition of qiyás. Likewise, if the inverter attaches to the 
cause a judgment different from that of qiyas, it would not be inversion either. 
And it cannot be contended [in the presence of two different judgments] that 
one has priority over the other in being attached to the cause, because the 
judgments which are different, unlike those which are contradictory, can coexist. 
For example, one may argue: “i‘tikaf entails tarrying at a particular place, thus 
it is a prerequisite to attribute to it a meaning whose original case is stationing at 
*Arafa." Then the inverter argues: "because it entails tarrying at a particular 
place, it may be [that 1°tikaf is] obedience and worship, whose original case is 
stationing at ‘Arafa.” However, this is not inversion, because both judgments 
can coexist; that is, tarrying is obedience and its prerequisite is attributing to it 
another meaning. The two judgments [here] are not contradictory, and inversion 
cannot take place by introducing a judgment which is not contrary to, or not 
contradictory with the judgment of [the previous] giyas. [Even] if the judgment 
in inversion is the opposite of the judgment of qiyàs, it would also be invalid 
because inversion requires the joining of the assimilated case to the original case 
of qiyds. And thus, the reasoner and the inverter will [1049] have been right in 
establishing their judgments in the original case. 

Two contradictory things cannot coexist in one thing under one definition. 
For example, it may be said: “I‘tikaf entails tarrying at a particular place, thus 
its prerequisite is to attribute another meaning to it.” Then the inverter may say: 
“It is not a prerequisite to attribute [another] meaning to r'tikaf." But these two 
statements cannot both be true with regard to the original case of stationing’at 
‘Arafa because they are contradictory. It must be realized that another meaning 
must not be attributed to stationing [at ‘Arafa]. To begin with such an 
attribution is not a prerequisite. Therefore, inversion by introducing the 
converse of the judgment of qiyàs is invalid, and thus it becomes clear that there 
is no need for inversion [here]. 

The reasoner may attach to the cause a judgment different from that [reached 
through] giyas, but which can coexist with the original case though not with the 
assimilated, because of a consensus (ijmà*) of the community or the agreement 
of the advocates of both giyàs and inversion cannot take place by introducing a 
judgment which is not contrary to, or not contradictory with the judgment of 
[the previous] qiyas. [Even] íf the judgment in inversion is the opposite of the 
judgment of qiyàs, it would also be invalid because inversion requires the joining 


47 That is, the original judgment and tts converse 
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of the assimilated case to the original case of qiyas. And thus, the reasoner and 
the inverter will [1049] have been right in establishing their judgments in the 
original case. 

Two contradictory things cannot coexist in one thing under one definition. 
For example, it may be said: “I‘tikaf entails tarrying at a particular place, thus 
its prerequisite is to attribute another meaning to it." Then the inverter may say: 
"It is not a prerequisite to attribute [another] meaning to i'tikaf." But these two 
statements cannot both be true with regard to the original case of stationing at 
* Arafa because they are contradictory. It must be realized that another meaning 
must not be attributed to stationing [at *Arafa] To begin with such an 
attribution is not a prerequisite. Therefore, inversion by introducing the 
converse of the judgment of qiyàs is invalid, and thus it becomes clear that there 
I$ no need for inversion [here]. 

The reasoner may attach to the cause a judgment different from that [reached 
through] giyas, but which can coexist with the original case though not with the 
assimilated, because of a consensus (ijm4‘) of the community or the agreement 
of the advocates of both qiyàs and inversion. Thus, the two judgments will 
contradict each other in the assimilaed case because of such consensus or 
agreement. For example, one may argue: “Because “ПКА? is tarrying at a 
particular place, it is a prerequisite to attribute to it another meaning whose 
original case is stationing at ‘Arafa.” Assuming that the community agrees that 
intention (niyya) is not a prerequisite for r'tikàf, and should it be established 
that another meaning must be attributed to 1‘tikaf, that meaning would only be 
fasting. Thus, establishing this діуаѕ together with this consensus necessitates 
fasting to be a prerequisite for r'tikaf. If the inverter argues that “because i‘tikaf 
entails tarrying at a particular place, fasting would not be its prerequisite," it 
follows that fasting is not a prerequisite for i‘tikaf. But the first qiyas which is 
based on consensus necessitates fasting to be a prerequisite for 1°tikaf, and thus 
the two judgments will be contradictory in the assimilated case because of such 
consensus, although they will not be contradictory in the original case. By that I 
mean that a prerequisite for i‘tikaf is attributing another meaning to it but that 
meaning is not fasting. And since we have not assumed that the community has 
agreed that "if the prerequisite for stationing at *Arafa were the attribution of 
[another] meaning to it [that 1s, stationing], that meaning can only be fasting,” 
inversion is therefore possible. 

The assimilated case may have two judgments which, while present in the 
original case and do not contradict themselves therein, they may be 
contradictory in the assimilated case because of a consensus of the community 
or [the agreement] of the adversaries, For example, one may argue that “the 
head is one of the bodily members to be considered [for washing] in ritual 
cleanliness (tahara), therefore the [religious] duty is to wash no less than what is 
prescribed [by the Texts], the original case being the [duty of] washing the 
face.” The adversary may invert this by arguing: “[the head is a bodily member 
to be considered in ritual cleanliness,] therefore the duty is not to wash a quarter 


4 See S 56 "When you rise up for prayer, wash your faces, and your hands up to the elbows, 
and lightly rub your heads and wash your feet up to the ankles " Cf Ibn Rushd. Bidaya, I, 8. 14 
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of it? in accordance with [the original case of washing] the face." These two 
judgments are not contradictory [1050] with regard to the face [that is, the 
original case], but do contradict each other in the assimilated case because of 
what the two adversaries have maintained. They have agreed that if the duty is 
not to wash one quarter. of the head, then the duty must be fixed in accordance 
with the [minimum] prescribed?" [by the Texts,] because the two adversaries 
reject the necessity to wash all of the head. If it is established that the duty is not 
fixed according to what is prescribed, the opinion of the Hanafi adherent [who 
requires wasbing one quarter] would be valid, because of his agreement with the 
Shafi! But if it is established that the duty is not to wash one quarter [of the 
head], then it will be established that the duty is fixed according to what is 
prescribed [in the Texts as a minimum], because they both agree upon this. This 
being so, the two judgments would be contradictory in the assimilated case and 
thus no judgment has priority over the other in being attached to the cause. 
These two judgments are separate, although they are not in themselves 
contradictory. 

Inversion by equation is subsumed under [the general category of] inversion. 
For example, one may argue with regard to divorce under constraint that 
"because he [that is, the man] possesses legal capacity and the power to divorce, 
his divorce [under constraint] will take effect, pursuant to the original case of 
the freedom to choose."?? The inverter may argue that “the judgment that his 
divorce is valid must be equated with the judgment of pronouncing [the words 
of] divorce, persuant to the original case of the freedom to choose." These two 
judgments are not contradictory in the original case, because the divorce of he 
who [wilingly] chooses to divorce is valid. Nonetheless, the judgment of 
pronouncing [the words] of divorce is like the judgment of admitting divorce, 
insofar as both are binding and irrevocable. The two judgments are 
contradictory in the assimilated case, because if the divorce [of the husband 
who] is forced to divorce is like that of his admitting of divorce—and given that 
the judgment of his pronouncing [the words of] divorce is not valid—then the 
judgment of divorce must not be valid [that is, binding] The preceding 
contradicts the statement that “the judgment of his divorce is binding." This ts 
one of the valid forms of inversion, for both judgments are contradictory in the 
assimilated case because of [the existence of] consensus.” Thus, one has no 
precedence over the other in being attached to the cause. It becomes clear 
therefore that inversion can exist in three forms: The first is when one of the two 
judgments is general without equation, and the other is particular—as in [the 
case of] i‘tikaf which we have discussed. The second is when the two judgments 


49 That 15, to wash less than one quarter 

Literally. “The duty must be attached first to what 1s designated with the name of washing.” 

*! By requiring the washing of one quarter of the head the Hanafi would be agreeing to the 
specification of the Shafi‘l but increasing the area of washing up to one quarter 

52 If a man 15 forced to pronounce the divorce of his wife, the Hanafi school takes such a divorce 
to be valid because the husband has, in the final analysis, the choice to refuse to utter the words of 
divorce. The Sháfi'l school, on the other hand considers coersive divorces to be null and void See 
al-Marghinani, a/-Hidaya, I, 229 

53 That is, the consensus on the fact that each school accepts the other school's different rulings 
concerning divorce under constraint 


THE WEST BANK AND GAZA: 
POLITICAL: AND IDEOLOGICAL RESPONSES 
. TO OCCUPATION 


While international attention is focused on the continuing violence in 
Lebanon and on diplomatic maneuvering among the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, Jordan, and other Arab actors, the 1.3 million Palestinians 
residing in the West Bank and Gaza Strip face a steadily deteriorating situation. 
The Palestinian inhabitants of these occupied territories have only limited ability 
to resist the expansionist efforts of forces within the Israeli government and of 
the Israeli settler movement. Nevertheless, recognizing that time is running out, 
they are searching for ways to at least slow down the Jewish State's drive into 
their homeland. These Palestinians are also faced with a need to fashion a 
response to the inter-Arab political currents swirling around them. For a time 
this involved the possibility of enhanced cooperation between the PLO and 
Jordan. More recently, conflict between Jordan and the PLO has buffeted the 
Occupied Territories and intensified the dilemmas of their Palestinian in- 
habitants. The views and actions of Palestinians in these territories are 
important in both of these areas. They will be a factor in the ultimate success or 
failure of efforts to secure Israel's withdrawal from the West Bank and Gaza, 
and to implement a peace program based on recognition of Israel and 
Palestinian self-determination. They will also help to shape the evolution of 
PLO-Jordanian relations and the role that each is able to play in advancing the 
Palestinian cause. | 


I. 


In recent years, the Israeli government has consolidated its hold on the West 
Bank and Gaza through a multifaceted strategy, including the rapid expansion 
of settlements and the legal incorporation into Israel of East Jerusalem and 
Israeli-settled portions of the West Bank and Gaza. It has also sought to 
implement a version of autonomy for the Arabs that undermines nationalist 
influence and promotes a compliant local leadership. In line with this policy, the 
government has suppressed many of the Palestinian institutions that organize or 
even express opposition to its policies. These efforts emerged as a coherent 
Israeli strategy in 1981 and accelerated after the 1982 invasion of Lebanon. 
Although they were most intense under the Likud-led government, which was in 
power until 1984, they'continue to be reflected in the policies of the "national 
unity" government formed following the elections of the latter year. 

The previous Likud government assumed that the West Bank and Gaza are 
part of the historic land of Israel and that Jews have a God-given right to settle 
and exercise sovereignty over the land. This government placed Israeli settle- 
ments in the heavily-populated highlands of the West Bank and amidst the 
congested refugee camps in Gaza, breaking up the Arab areas into atomized 
segments. Between 1977 and 1984, the years during which Likud was in power, 
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at least 70 new Jewish settlements were built in the West Bank and 10 in Gaza. 
Construction of 6 additional Israeli settlements in the West Bank has been 
authorized by the present national unity government, bringing the current 
overall total to approximately 130. This excludes the high-rise suburbs around 
Jerusalem. Even more important, the number of Jewish settlers living in the 
territories has increased dramatically, from about 3,000 in 1977 to approxi- 
mately 40,000 at present, in addition to the roughly 80,000 Jewish residents of 
East Jerusalem. Though unlikely to meet its target, the Jewish Agency has laid 
plans to equalize the Arab and Jewish populations in the West Bank by the year 
2000. 

There have also been important changes in the character of the settlements. 
After several years of having a makeshift appearance, marked by temporary 
housing and limited infrastructure, many settlers now live in towns with 
attractive villas and apartment complexes and with schools, synagogues and, in 
some cases, opportunities for employment. Moreover, although the backbone of 
the settler movement remains the ultra-nationalists, motivated by religious and 
ideological zeal, many of those who have moved to the territories in recent years 
are ordinary Israelis lured by the attractiveness of the communities, by their 
short commuting distance to major towns within Israel and, above all, by 
housing subsidies and other financial incentives which the government provides 
to encourage relocation. At the present time, a majority of the Israelis living in 
the Occupied Territories fall into the latter category, and of these a substantial 
proportion are individuals who have historically supported the Labor Align- 
ment, rather than Likud. 

In addition to accelerating the establishment of settlements, the government 
has transformed their legal status. Since 1979, all settlements have been 
incorporated into five regional councils, whose jurisdiction is based on Israeli 
municipal and district law. Since May 1980, settlers serving in reserve duty are 
placed in the military unit nearest their settlement, thus ensuring that they do 
guard duty over a neighboring Arab town. On June 30, 1980, the Knesset 
underscored the annexation of East Jerusalem by voting that unified Jerusalem 
was the capital of Israel. Then, in 1981, Israeli municipal and rabbinical courts 
were opened in the town of Qiryat Arba, which adjoins Hebron and is the 
largest Jewish community in the West Bank. The net effect of these changes ts to 
apply Israeli law to the residents of Jewish settlements and to undermine the 
territories’ status as occupied land. 

These measures, which took shape while Likud was in power, are consistent 
with the position adopted by the Israeli government in the autonomy nego- 
tiations conducted under the auspices of the Camp David accords. The Likud 
government's plan for the West Bank and Gaza assumed that Arab autonomy 
should be personal, not territorial; that the self-governing authority should have 
administrative powers but not legislative powers; that the Jewish settlements 
should be subject to Israeli jurisdiction, law and administration, not to the 
authority of the Arab autonomy council; and that Israeli sovereignty over the 
West Bank and Gaza should be asserted at the end of the transitional period, 
thereby precluding the establishment of an independent Palestinian state in these 
territories or any other political arrangement requiring Israel's withdrawal. 
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Between 1982 and 1984, Israel diverted massive resources to the maintenance 
of its troops in Lebanon. The country was also faced with a domestic economic 
crisis, marked by runaway inflation and escalating externa] debt. The Likud 
government's effort to dominate and absorb the West Bank and Gaza continued 
unabated, however. In fact, Israeli actions in Lebanon and the territories were 
closely linked in the mind of the government. Officials seeking to justify the 
Lebanese invasion repeatedly expressed their belief that the PLO must be 
destroyed and Palestinian hopes for independence eliminated before the 
residents of the West Bank and Gaza would accept the Israeli version of 
autonomy. For example, former Defense Minister Ariel Sharon, the architect of 
the invastion of Lebanon, asserted candidly in August 1982: “Today, with the 
P.L.O. terrorists gone [from Lebanon], I believe Palestinians will come forward 
who are prepared to negotiate with Israel on the autonomy plan proposed by 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin."! 

The position of the Labor Alignment, which since 1984 has shared power with 
Likud, is that Israel would be willing to affect a partial withdrawal from the 
West Bank and Gaza in the context of an overall Arab-Israeli peace settlement. 
Under these conditions, Labor advocates withdrawal from Gaza and from 
central highlands of the West Bank, in accordance with what is known as the 
"Allon Plan." In addition to insisting that Israel retain significant portions of the 
West Bank, including East Jerusalem, Labor shares Likud's strong opposition to 
the creation of an independent Palestinian state and, also like Likud, refuses to 
recognize the PLO as a legitimate bargaining agent. Labor characterizes its 
approach as a "Jordanian solution," since it calls for the establishment of 
Hashemite sovereignty over any territory from which Israel withdraws. As a 
partner in the present national unity government, Labor has supported the 
construction of several new settlements, including three which lie within the 
territory that Labor would cede to Jordan under the Allon Plan. Labor 
Alignment officials with responsibility for the Occupied Territories, most 
notably Minister of Defense Yitzhak Rabin, have also been vigorous in 
suppressing Palestinian nationalism, thus continuing the policies of the previous 
government. 


II. 


In order to ensure that its version of autonomy would be carried out, the 
Likud government adopted two new approaches to the Arab population in the 
fall of 1981. First, the civilian and security functions of the military government 
were divided and special Israeli civil administrators were appointed for the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip to handle non-security aspects of rule over the territories, 
including education, health and municipal services. This move corresponded 
with the Israeli negotiating position which held that the military government 
should be withdrawn ‘but not abolished. Second, the Israeli government 
disbanded many elected Arab municipal and village councils and created a 
network of Israeli-funded but Arab-staffed Village Leagues to replace them. 





t 


! The New York Times, Week in Review, op ed, 29 August 1982 
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From March through July 1982, the government headed by Menachem Begin 
dissolved nine Arab municipal councils for refusing to cooperate with the Israel: 
civil administration. The function of dismissed mayors and dissolved municipal- 
ities were turned over to Israeli military officers and the Village Leagues. In 
addition, numerous headmen in villages, towns and refugee camps were replaced 
by men willing to cooperate with the civil administrator and the Leagues. In the 
fall of 1982 a Federation of Village Leagues was established, which aspired to 
unify and coordinate Israeli-sponsored leadership throughout the West Bank. 

Taken together, the establishment of the civil administration, the fostering of 
comphant Arab political structures, and the ouster of elected Arab repre- 
sentatives were designed to compel Palestinians to accept the Israeli version of 
autonomy and to make the outside world believe that they did so willingly. The 
first head of the Israeli civil administration, Menachem Milson, stated explicitly 
that he sought a comprehensive political transformation in the territories. He 
asserted that his policies would drive out PLO supporters and bring to power an 
alternative local leadership that would accept limited autonomy under Israeli 
sovereignty.” His successor even issued a policy directive in November 1982 that 
ordered officials to crush “radical” politicians, to neutralize supporters of 
Jordan and force them to become subordinate to the civil administration, and to 
provide massive help to the Village Leagues and the appointed mayors. He 
further instructed them to raise the salaries and upgrade Arab public-sector 
employees who display a “positive” attitude toward the civil administration, and 
to fire the “negative” ones. 

Since 1984, Israeli support for the Village Leagues has been withdrawn, in 
effect acknowledging that the Leagues had failed to fill a leadership void and 
their creation had not produced the ends sought by the Israeli government. In 
1985 the national unity government, under Labor Alignment leadership, began 
to contact Palestinian notables in an attempt to identify candidates who might 
be appointed to positions of local leadership. Although those contacted were 
more representative of the local population that had cooperated in the Village 
Leagues, the policy continued Israel's search for an alternative leadership, one 
that would participate in normalizing the administration of the Occupied 
Territories, distance itself from Palestinian nationalism, and support the 
Alignment’s Jordanian solution to the Palestine question. Despite the Palestin- 
ians' desire for local administrative direction, which created a powerful incentive 
for cooperation with the Israelis, Israel has been able to appoint only one new 
Palestinian mayor by the end of 1985. This was Zaafer al-Masri of Nablus. 

In addition to crippling the established municipal and village councils, Israeli 
authorities have vigorously pursued other policies of political control. For 
example, they have placed severe restrictions on the operation of Arab 
universities and schools in the West Bank and Gaza, including a requirment of 





2 Interviews in. a/-Hamushmar, 22 September 1981, Jerusalem Post international edition, 10-16 
January 1982; al-Fayr (English weekly), May 28-June 3, 1982 

? Al-Fajr (English weekly), 26 November 1982, trans! from Ha'aretz directive issued by acting civil 
administrator, Yigal Karmon 
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obtaining annual operating licenses, loyalty oaths from foreign faculty and 
limitations on the purchase of books and library materials. Palestinian 
universities have also been closed for intermittent and sometimes extended 
periods. Other measures of control include censoring, closing, or limiting the 
distribution of Arabic newspapers published in East Jerusalem; banning the 
entry of certain books into the territories; placing restrictions on travel, 
sometimes as a form of house or town arrest for individuals considered 
troublesome but sometimes for whole communities as a form of collective 
punishment; and frequently harassing Palestinians simply to demonstrate the 
forceful presence of the Israeli army. This intensified and systematic suppression 
of dissent should be regarded as an integral part of Israel’s strategy for molding 
the West Bank and Gaza to fit its concept of self-rule. 


ПІ. 


Despite these severe restrictions and sanctions, Palestinians have actively and 
militantly demonstrated that they reject Israeli versions of autonomy and oppose 
the acceleration of the Jewish state's settlement drive. Following the intro- 
duction of civil administration in November 1981 and through the spring and 
summer of 1982, when the elected municipal counselors were ousted, Palestinian 
political figures and intellectuals protested vigorously, although only limited 
communications channels were available to them. Even more important, public 
strikes and demonstrations persisted for weeks, despite the intense repressive 
measures employed against them. Similar disturbances and public expressions of 
discontent have occurred since that time, although on a more sporadic basis. By 
these efforts, Palestinian residents of the West Bank and Gaza have shown the 
failure of Israeli policies. Contrary to the predictions of some Israeli authorities, 
the destruction of Arab municipalities and elimination of the PLO from 
Lebanon has not resulted in the appearance of Palestinians willing to accept 
autonomy schemes based on permanent Israeli control of all, or even part of the 
Occupied Territories. In fact, there is a solid consensus among Palestinians on 
the rejection of autonomy and on the need for Israel to withdraw completely 
from the West Bank and Gaza. 

The broad goal sought by most Palestinians is the realization of the principle 
of self-determination, understood to mean that the political needs and aspir- 
ations of the Palestinian people must be defined by Palestinians themselves. 
Further, there is a consensus that the PLO is the sole legitimate representative of 
the Palestinian people. Individuals may identify with a specific faction within the 
organization, and thus accept or reject what the PLO says on a particular 
occasion. On the whole, however, most believe that it articulates the national 
will of the Palestinians. Therefore, the PLO is regarded as both the institutional 


* More than twenty faculty and staff from Nayah National University in Nablus were compelled to 
leave the country in the fall of 1982 when they refused to sign a required loyalty oath The 
application of this requirement was later tacitly suspended, after United States Secretary of State 
George Shultz publicly condemned the oath and compared it to the restrictions on universities in the 
U S. during the McCarthy period 
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expression of Palestinian political consciousness and the appropriate instrument 
of Palestinian self-determination. Finally, most Palestinians in the territories 
support the establishment of an independent Palestinian state in the West Bank 
and Gaza, with its capital in East Jerusalem. The establishment of such a state 
was called for by the Twelfth Arab Summit Conference, meeting in Fez in 
September 1982, and was proposed as part of a comprehensive solution to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. 

This nationalist consensus has been particularly evident since the October 
1973 War. Its spokesmen swept to power in the municipal council elections of 
1976 and their views were thereafter articulated vigorously by the municipalities, 
through the press, and in public rallies. A typical petition, drafted and circulated 
in 1979, set forth the demands and objectives of mainstream Palestinian 
nationalists.’ It stated: “We aspire to establish a just and lasting peace in the 
region, which can only be on the basis of our people’s exercising their right to 
self-determination and national independence, after the complete withdrawal [of 
Israel] from all the territories and the establishment of the Palestinian state." 

The Israeli government muzzled and then suppressed these views, starting in 
1980 with the deportation of two leading mayors and the town arrest of other 
outspoken mayors, civic figures, and journalists. The heads of the informal 
National Guidance Committee, which coordinated opposition to the Camp 
David accords, were placed under town arrest or deported. Then, in the spring 
of 1982, the Committee was formally banned and the remaining mayors who 
supported it were ousted from their posts. These actions severely crippled the 
leadership of the national movement. Nevertheless, the nationalist trend retains 
strong support, as evidenced by outspoken public backing for the resolutions of 
the Fez summit in September 1982. The nationalists are wary, however, of the 
1982 Reagan Peace Initiative, issued just a week before the Fez summit. The 
Reagan Plan rejects the establishment of an independent Palestinian state and 
calls for Palestinian self-determination in association with Jordan. Palestinians 
consider the Reagan Plan incompatible with their self-determination and 
independence and fear that a union with Jordan would lead to Hashemite 
domination. 

Relations between the PLO and Jordan improved in 1983 and the two sought 
to work out a common negotiating position. On February 11, 1985 they signed 
an accord in which they agreed to work together for the establishment of a 
Jordanian-Palestinian confederation. Territory removed from Israeli control 
would be attached to the Hashemite Kingdom and the Palestinian inhabitants of 
these territories would then exercise their right to self-determination in 
association with Jordan. Nationalists in the territories tended to be skeptical 
about the PLO’s rapprochement with Amman, however. While they would have 
welcomed any development bringing about Israel’s withdrawal from their 
homeland, most supported the idea of a Jordanian-Palestinian confederation 


* Signed by sixty mayors, municipal and village counselors, and heads of chantable societies, 
the Israeli military censor prevented the petition from being published Public rallies were only 
permitted until November 1978, after which the military government banned all public meetings and 
demonstrations. 
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only if it meant the linking of two sovereign and equal political entities. This was 
also the position set forth by the PLO Executive Committee in an interpretative 
statement accompanying its endorsement of the February 11 Arafat-Hussein 
accord. 

The break between the PLO and Jordan early in 1986 provided an 
opportunity to observe the continuing strength of the nationalist consensus in 
the West Bank and Gaza. In a speech delivered on February 19, King Hussein 
vigorously denounced Yasir Arafat and suspended coordination between his 
country and the PLO. The king complained that his own peace efforts had been 
undermined by the PLO's unwillingness to accept United. Nations resolutions 
242 and 338. Following Hussein's address, heavy Jordanian pressure persuaded 
a few citizen delegations to travel from the West Bank to Amman in order to 
deliver messages approving the king's speech. By contrast, there was a 
groundswell of support for the PLO in the West Bank and Gaza. Those who 
travelled to Jordan were strongly criticized upon their return. Even local 
Palestinians normally aligned with Jordan called the speech a mistake and stated 
that Hussein had been poorly advised about political sentiments in the Occupied 
Territories. The assassination early in March 1986 of Zaafer al-Masri, the 
Israeli-appointed mayor of Nablus, gave further evidence of broad backing for 
the mainstream nationalist consensus. Al-Masri’s appointment had been 
approved by the PLO, as well as Jordan; and his death, apparently at the hands 
of Syria-based Palestinian rejectionists, was an occasion for widespread 
demonstrations in support of nationalist aspirations. Al-Masri’s funeral, 
characterized by a mixture of grief and political militancy, provided residents of 
the West Bank and Gaza with another occasion to express both their support for 
Yasir Arafat and the PLO and their opposition to the policies of King Hussein 
of Jordan. 


IV. 


Within the nationalist consensus, there are some distinct ideological 
differences. A small but articulate group adheres to the onginal PLO goal of a 
single state in all of Palestine, in which Jews and Arabs would live on an equal 
basis. Such proponents argue that the establishment of a Palestinian state in the 
West Bank and Gaza should only be a tactic, a step toward the creation of a 
democratic, socialist, non-nationalist state throughout Palestine. They also 
sharply oppose union with Jordan, since they view the monarchy as politically 
reactionary. These advocates of territorial maximalism are found principally in 
the ranks of Palestinian students and intellectuals. In the university student 
elections of December 1985, leftist candidates who supported this platform 
obtained about 36 percent of the votes at Bir Zeit University and about 45 
percent at Bethlehem University. At The Islamic College of Hebron they 
obtained only 7 percent, however, and at Al-Najah National University in 


6 For example, interview with Abdul Latif Geith, a/-Fayr (English weekly), November 12, 1982, pp. 
8-9. 
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Nablus, the largest institution of higher learning in the Occupied Territories, 
they received 13 percent of the vote.’ 

Following the Israeli invasion of Lebanon and dispersion of the PLO, many 
Palestinian leftists muted their criticism of the establishment of a West Bank 
state and stressed the importance of uniting behind the PLO in order to make 
diplomatic gains and withstand pressure from the United States and Israel. 
Subsequently, in the wake of armed opposition from Syrian-backed PLO 
dissidents in Lebanon, the position of these maximalists became more 
conflicted. Most had for some time articulated the criticisms of PLO leadership 
that were expressed by the dissidents. Yet they continue to believe that PLO 
unity 1s essential, and many also acknowledge the value of Yasir Arafat as a 
visible and accepted international symbol of the Palestinian cause. They also 
believe that the dissidents are being manipulated by Syria, which is pursuing its 
own interests rather than those of the Palestinians. 

The estrangement between the PLO and Jordan that emerged early in 1986 
has perpetuated the dilemmas of Palestinian leftists, as has the Jordanian-Syrian 
rapprochement accompanying these developments. While the maximalists are 
aligned with factions of the PLO that have many complaints about the 
leadership of Yasir Arafat, they recognize that the organization requires the 
support of its constituency in the West Bank and Gaza if it is to resist Syrian 
and Jordanian pressure. They also approve the rupture between the PLO and 
Jordan and applaud Arafat for not making the political compromises sought by 
Hussein. 

The Communist trend in the Occupied Territories differs in nuance from both 
mainstream nationalists and territorial maximalists. The illegal Communist 
Party, which has considerable support in labor unions, professional institutions, 
and schools, has maintained an extensive apparatus throughout the West Bank 
and Gaza, despite continuous harassment and the deportation of key cadres. 
Although the party’s official ideology is not nationalist—but rather is dedicated 
to the long-term social and political transformation of the region—it 
nevertheless has consistently supported the establishment of a Palestinian state 
in the West Bank and Gaza. Since 1948, the party has endorsed the concept of a 
two-state solution and has recognized Israeli statehood. After the October War, 
its adherents were the first to urge the PLO to limit its aims to a state in the 
occupied territories. At present, the Communists support the political goals of 
the PLO and mainstream nationalists, but they bitterly oppose territorial 
maximalists, Islamic militants, and supporters of Jordan. 


? See al-Fajr (English weekly), February 7, 1986 These figures may be contrasted with those 
obtained by mainstream nationalist candidates, whose Shebibeh (Student Youth) faction represents 
Yasir Arafat's Fatah wing of the PLO. Shebibeh obtained’ Bir Zeit - 38 percent, Bethlehem - 44 
percent, Al-Najah - 50 percent, Hebron - 50 percent Some leftists suggest that their strength at the 
universities may be underrepresented by these numbers. They argue that some of their supporters 
vote for Shebibeh candidates in order to keep Islamic parties from obtaining a plurality. In elections 
at Al-Najah held in July 1986, Shebibeh obtained 48 percent of the vote while the leftist bloc received 
only 7 percent 
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These ideological differences, though important, have not prevented the 
emergence of a mainstream nationalist consensus. This consensus was evident in 
the summer of 1983 when 92 percent of the respondents in a public opinion poll 
conducted in the West Bank expressed support for the PLO and backed Yasir 
Arafat as the leader of the Palestinian nationalist movement, agreeing that he 
symbolized their national aspirations and commitment to unity.’ In addition, 
500 civic and religious leaders met in al-Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem in June 1983 
to condemn the rebellion of PLO dissidents (under Abu Musa) and to denounce 
Syria (and Libya) for meddling in Palestinian affairs. West Bank leaders and 
newspapers called for resolving differences through “democratic dialogue,” 
rather than through violence. Armed conflict among Palestinians, they declared, 
splits the PLO wide open and serves only the interests of the enemies of the 
Palestinians. 


V. 


The Islamic tendency is another distinct ideological orientation. Although 
most of its adherents do not reject Palestinian nationalism per se, they embrace 
the currents of militant Islam that have emerged during the last fifteen years and 
they frequently clash, sometimes violently, with more secular-oriented Palestin- 
ians in the West Bank and in Gaza. The two most important Islamic 
movements, the Muslim Brotherhood and the Liberation Party (al-Tahrir), trace 
their roots back to the early 1950s. Only after 1967, however, did the Islamic 
tendency assume significant proportions. In addition to the developments that 
spurred the Islamic resurgence in other Arab and Muslim countries, Palestinian 
Muslims reacted to the secularist currents that gained ascendancy with the PLO 
at this time and, in addition, to the growing influence of the Occupied 
Territories of Communists and other leftist groups. The Islamic tendency was 
also given a boost by the creation in 1978 of Islamic colleges in Jerusalem, Gaza, 
and Hebron. These institutions produced educated young men who have begun 
to replace older and more conservative imams and shari‘a court justices, in 
many instances bringing a higher level of political consciousness to established 
Muslim institutions. 

Many nationalist and communist spokesmen charge that Israeli authorities 
have deliberately given Muslim militants freedom to organize, in an effort to 
build up a counterweight to the PLO and to increase the division in Palestinian 
ranks. This appears to have been true in 1979-1980, before the Israelis created 


* A larger and more recent public opinion poll, conducted by Professor Mohammad Shedid in 
July and August 1986, reported that 93.5 percent of those interviewed agreed that “the PLO is the 
sole and legitimate representative of the Palestinian people." The survey, sponsored by а/-Ёар, 
Newsday and the Australian Broadcasting Corporation, involved face-to-face interviews with 1024 
respondents in the West Bank (65%) and Gaza (35%). Another item in the ai-Fajr poll showed that 
the populanty of Yasir Arafat also remained substantial, he was the preferred Palestinian leader of 
78 8 percent of the respondents, with his nearest rival, George Habash, being preferred by only к б 
percent For more information, see a/-Fayr (English weekly), September 12, 1986 NET 
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the Village Leagues as their agents. Palestinian sources also say that financial 
support for Islamic groups comes from outside the area, often originating in 
Saudi Arabia and channelled through Jordan, which seeks to use the Islamic 
connection to enhance its influence in the territories. Saudi and Jordanian 
support is channelled both through pre-existing political groups, most notably 
the Muslim Brotherhood and the Liberation Party, and through mosques and 
Islamic charitable institutions. While nationalists rightly point out that Israeli 
tolerance and Jordanian help has enabled Muslim groups to extend their 
influence, supporters of the mainstream nationalist movement have also 
sometimes allied themselves with Islamic militants in order to make common 
cause against Palestinian leftists. For example, pro-Fatah groups at Bir Zeit and 
Al-Najah universities formed an electoral alliance with Islamic parties between 
1979 and 1981. 

Despite these factors contributing to the growth of the Islamic tendency, the 
number of active Islamic militants remains limited and the movement itself is 
divided into various components, not all of which are mutually exclusive. As 
noted, there is the Muslim Brotherhood, which is by far the largest and most 
influential faction, and the smaller Liberation Party. In addition, there is an 
independent pro-Khomeini group and a pro-Fatah Islamic faction? But while 
the Muslim tendency among Palestinians is not unified with respect to either 
institutional structure or ideological leadership, Islamic groups are well- 
organized and visible and their popular support appears to be increasing. Their 
strength lies particularly in rural areas, in conservative towns such as Hebron, 
Nablus, Jenin, Gaza, and Khan Yunis, and among university students at Bir 
Zeit, Al-Najjah, Hebron, and the branch of al-Azhar in Gaza. 

It is at the universities that Islamic militants have been most visible and have 
had their greatest political impact. From 1979 throught 1981, partly as a result 
of their alliance with. Fatah, Islamic candidates received a majority of the votes 
cast in student council elections held at Al-Najah, the largest university in the 
territories, and they also obtained sizeable blocs (30-40 percent) in elections held 
at Bir Zeit. Muslim groups received an absolute majority as well at the various 
Islamic colleges. They fared poorly only at Bethlehem University, which has a 
predominately Christian student body. The electoral performance of Islamic 


? A 1982 survey of 150 Muslim students at Bir Zeit University assessed the relative strength of the 
four Islamic factions. Most respondents expressed support for several of the groups The Muslim 
Brotherhood was supported very strongly by 64 percent of the respondents and fairly strongly by 
almost all of the rest. The percentages for the other factions: Liberation Party - 30 and 60 percent, 
Pro-Khomeini - 30 and 48 percent, pro-Fatah - 14 and 28 percent The survey was conducted by 
Prof Emile Sahityeh. It ıs reported in his forthcoming volume on Palestinian politics in the West 
Bank and Gaza, to be published by the Brookings Institution. The 1986 a/-Fayr poll (see note #8) 
also contained several items that show the strength of the Islamic tendency within the Occupied 
Territories. Only 17 percent of the respondents chose Ayatollah Khomeini as their. preferred 
political leader On the other hand, indicating the growing attraction of the Islamic trend, 26.5 
percent stated that if a Palestinian state were established it should be based on Islamic law (sharf a) 
The only political formula chosen by more respondents was ‘‘a state based on Arab nationalism and 
Islam," which was preferred by 29.6 percent. Alternatively, only 10 4 percent expressed a preference 
for a “democratic-secular” state 
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student groups declined after 1982, but Muslim militants remained active on 
most campuses. For example, in fall 1983, Islamic students and professors at Bir 
Zeit circulated a petition criticizing the university administration for not 
admitting enough Muslim students. In the student council elections held at the 
end of 1985, Islamic party candidates again obtained substantial blocs of votes 
at Al-Najah, Bir Zeit and elsewhere. Specifically, they obtained 36 percent at 
Al-Najah, 25 percent at Bir Zeit and 44 percent at Hebron, as well as 11 percent 
at Bethlehem. The Islamic bloc also obtained 41 percent of the vote at Al-Najah 
in the elections of July 1986. Observers report that student support for Islamic 
groups comes disproportionately from those of village origin and those with 
family backgrounds characterized by low socioeconomic status. On the other 
hand, the emergence of well-educated, upwardly mobile individuals favoring a 
Muslim platform for Palestine could strengthen the Islamic tendency in the 
future. Among present university students its supporters include both men and 
women. 

Some adherents of the Islamic tendency see Israeli occupation as punishment 
for the deviation of Muslims from the true path of Islam. This is the position of 
most members of the small Liberation Party, for example, whose platform is 
greater piety and a pan-Islamic solution to the plight of the Palestinians. Many 
more are inspired by the model of revolutionary Iran, wherein an activist Islamic 
movement defeated an unpopular but powerful government backed by the 
United States. The Muslim Brotherhood, the principal Islamic tendency 
movement, vigorously opposes the secularism and socialism advocated by 
Palestinian Communists and some other nationalists but supports the creation 
of an independent Palestinian state which 1s Muslim in character. This state 
would be governed by Islamic law, which would set forth the rights and 
obligations of non-Muslim as well as Muslim citizens. The Islamic tendency also 
has its own maximalists and minimalists. Although most want a Muslim- 
oriented state over the whole of Palestine, some would accept a two-state 
solution and accommodation with Israel. 

Islamic activists have in recent years had ambivalent attitudes toward the 
PLO in general and Fatah in particular. Most accept the PLO as the 
embodiment of Palestinian political aspirations and most appear to be disposed 
toward working through the organization to establish the kind of Islamic polity 
they seek. Islamic groups make it clear that they do not regard themselves as an 
alternative to the PLO. On the other hand, most Islamic factions have 
maintained their organizational independence and have refused to come under 
the PLO umbrella. They have also indicated that they would actively oppose the 
organization, by force if necessary, were it to insist on imposing upon Palestine 
a political formula which did not take Islam properly into account. Fatah ts 
perceived as a potentially important ally in the struggle to fuse Islam and 
nationalism and, as noted, Muslim activists have in the past sometimes allied 
themselves with Fatah against Palestinian Communists and Marxists. The 
Islamic tendency thus sees Fatah as a group which is different than Palestinian 
leftist organizations, and which could play a critical role in orienting the PLO 
toward a brand of Palestinian nationalism more explicitly tied to Islam. Yet 
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Fatah’s intentions are also suspect in the eyes of many Muslim activists. Fatah 
has resisted all calls for the formal incorporation of Islamic planks into its 
political platform. In addition, since 1982, Fatah has been concerned about the 
growing strength of Islamic movements in the Occupied Territories and has 
frequently joined leftist elements to contain the Islamic tendency. This has been 
visible in the electoral alliances formed at Palestinian universities during the last 
few years. | 

Clashes among rival PLO factions in Lebanon in 1983 may have raised the 
status of the Islamic tendency in the territories. On the one hand, there is great 
bitterness against the Palestinian dissidents who attacked forces loyal to Yasir 
Arafat in fall 1983, and these dissidents are for the most part associated with the 
radical and secular wings of the PLO. The dissidents were also supported by 
Syria, whose government is oriented toward secular nationalism and has 
brutally suppressed Islamic militants within its own country. Finally, the Syrians 
themselves are backed by Soviet Communism, further reinforcing the tendency 
to see leftist ideologies as a factor contributing to the difficulties of the PLO. On 
the other hand, PLO loyalists received considerable support in their battles from 
Muslim elements, including both Islamic-oriented members of Fatah and 
Lebanese fighters under the command of local Sunni Muslim leaders. In 
addition, in the Occupied Territories themselves, the Muslim Brotherhood and 
other Islamic groups have strongly condemned the moves of Palestinian 
dissidents against Arafat and the Fatah mainstream, despite the multi- 
dimensional character of their own attitude toward Fatah and the PLO. All of 
this has helped Muslim factions to present themselves as defenders of the 
Palestinian cause and to characterize radical secularists as opportunists willing 
to sacrifice Palestinian unity for their own ideas and ambitions. 

Other recent developments in Lebanon also appear to have enhanced the 
status of the Islamic tendency with the Occupied Territories. The role played by 
Shrite Islamic militants in forcing Israel to withdraw from most of southern 
Lebanon in 1984 has contributed to the attractiveness of Islamic movements in 
the West Bank and Gaza. In addition, more recently, pro-Arafat PLO forces in 
Lebanon have been aided by the more militantly Islamic elements of Lebanon’s 
Shi‘a community, even though one of the groups besieging Arafat loyalists 1s the 
Shi‘ite Amal militia. 


VI. 


In addition to these currents, which differ in ideology but concur on the need 
for a political expression of Palestinian national identity, there are Palestinians 
who prefer reunification with Jordan to the establishment of an independent 
state. They differ from those who see reunion with Jordan as the Palestinians' 
last resort—as the only way to prevent Israel's absorption of the territories. 
Some persons in this category are former Jordanian officials, and most come 
from prominent families with extensive and powerful personal connections to 
the royal family. Some members of the Higher Islamic Committee in Jerusalem 
and the leaders of some West Bank charitable and social organizations are also 
identified with this tendency. For the most part, the pro-Jordanian faction 
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represents the older, pre-1967 West Bank elite. Its numbers are not large, but the 
resources and personal connections of its members give them substantial 
influence. Perhaps the most visible and outspoken supporter of Jordan is Elias 
Frey, the elected mayor of Bethlehem and head of its chamber of commerce. 
Another prominent Palestinian figure associated with this trend is Rashad 
Shawwa, who was the mayor of Gaza until his removal in the summer of 1982 
for refusing to cooperate with the Israeli civil administration. 

This faction may have been aided by the war in Lebanon and subsequent 
developments. In addition to the setback suffered by the PLO, the war spawned 
the Reagan peace initiative, which has made association with Jordan the 
framework for diplomatic efforts to remove Israel from the territories and 
which, for a time, fostered coordination between Jordan and the PLO. The pro- 
Jordanians drafted a “Palestinian Peace Document” in November 1982.'° 
Although this document supported the Fez plan and recognized the PLO as the 
legitimate representative of the Palestinians, it also explicitly recognized UN 
Security Council resolutions 242 and 338, alluded to “positive elements” in the 
Reagan Plan, and called for mutual recognition by Israel and the Palestinians. 
Most important, the document backed confederation with Jordan and urged the 
PLO to authorize King Hussein to negotiate on behalf of the Palestinians. The 
document was never officially released and, in any case, failed to obtain many 
signatures. Nevertheless, it illustrates the approach taken by this faction. 

Pro-Jordan politicians emphasize that time 1s running out for Palestinians in 
the Occupied Territories, since Israel has expropriated more than half of the 
land and has armed the settlers in order to dominate the Arabs.!! Given these 
Israeli policies, they argue, only a closer relationship with Jordan, acceptance of 
the Reagan initiative, and renewed ties with Egypt can redress the diplomatic 
balance and reverse the annexationist trend. Following the introduction of the 
Reagan Plan, those identified with this trend were publicly critical of the 
Palestine National Council for failing to back the formation of a joint 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation or to authorize King Hussein to negotiate on 
the Palestinians’ behalf. They acknowledged that only the PLO has the public 
standing necessary to legitimize diplomatic process for the Palestinian rank and 
file and that without such legitimacy negotiations are destined to fail. Thus, they 
continued, the PLO's refusal to endorse the method of negotiation and the terms 
of settlement was providing Israel with a publicly acceptable reason to maintain 
its drive into the West Bank and Gaza. 

Although the mainstream nationalist consensus in the West Bank and Gaza 
tends to be highly skeptical of the motives and actions of supporters of Jordan, 
this suspicion was muted, to a degree, by the rapprochement between Jordan 


10 The key figures were Mahoud Abu Zuluf (editor, a/-Ouds newspaper), Hikmat al-Masr: (former 
speaker of the Jordanian Parliament), Anwar Khatib (former governor of Jerusalem), Rashid 
Shawwa (former mayor of Gaza), and Elias Fre: (mayor of Bethlehem) The appointed mayors of 
Jericho and Beit Jala also backed the document, as did former Jordanian minister Nadim Zaru See 
al Fajr (English weekly), 19 and 26 November 1982 

!! See, for example, interviews with Frey in The Christian Science Monitor, March 3, 1983, and 
Newsweek, March 14, 1983, p.60. 
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and the PLO that took place between 1983 and 1986. When deliberations 
between Jordan and the PLO occasionally broke down, as in April 1983, for 
example, popular distrust of the pro-Jordan faction increased. More generally, 
however, meetings between Hussein and Arafat throughout this period, as well 
as the agreement between Jordan and the PLO in February 1985, produced a 
view among many Palestinian nationalists that Jordan and its local supporters 
might have a constructive role to play in securing Israel’s withdrawal from the 
Occupied Territories. Some nationalists were also apparently impressed with the 
analysis put forward by pro-Jordan elements, namely that without cooperation 
with Amman it would be impossible to halt Israel’s creeping annexation before 
it was too late. Finally, Jordanian support for the PLO in its struggle with 
Palestinian dissidents and their Syrian backers also improved relations between 
nationalists and pro-Jordan elements in West Bank and Gaza. 

Nevertheless, these considerations did not completely remove popular distrust 
of the supporters of Jordan. Nor, certainly, did they lead to a change in the 
goals of the mainstream nationalist consensus. Although some influential 
nationalists in the territories did urge the PNC to accept UN 242 and 338, as 
part of a package that would bring the PLO directly into the negotiating 
process, there was little support either for allowing Hussein to negotiate on 
behalf of the Palestinians or for a negotiated settlement that did not provide for 
Palestinian self-determination. Thus, even under conditions that were optimal 
from its perspective, there were clear limits to the support that the pro-Jordan 
faction could muster for its goal. 

Since the February 19 speech of King Hussein, suspending coordination 
between Amman and the PLO, tension between Palestinian nationalists and 
pro-Jordan elements in the Occupied Territories has increased. In the spring and 
summer of 1986, Jordan initiated a series of steps aimed at undermining the 
influence of the PLO in the West Bank and Gaza. For example, Rashad 
Shawwa went on Jordanian TV in July 1986 to tell viewers in the territories that 
they should not allow the PLO to “impose its will” on the Palestinian people. 
Several weeks earlier King Hussein had announced that he would be presenting 
a plan for Jordanian-sponsored development in the West Bank and Gaza. If 
Jordan does pump substantial amounts of money into the Occupied Territories, 
the political influence of Amman’s supporters in the West Bank and Gaza will 
undoubtedly increase. Unless Hussein can deliver significant movement toward 
Israeli withdrawal, however, and recent history suggests that this is unlikely, 
there is not much chance that Jordan’s campaign to undermine PLO influence in 
the territories will meet with any more than limited success. Further, even if 
Jordanian efforts and other developments should lead to a mse in Palestinian 
dissatisfaction with current PLO leadership, this would not translate into a 
lessening of Palestinian desires for self-determination and independence. The 
continuing intensity of nationalist sentiments was visible on Palestinian 
university campuses, as well as elsewhere, in the summer of 1986. Demonstrators 
burned pictures of the Jordanian monarch and shouted slogans in support of the 
PLO and its nationalist objectives. Thus, in sum, it is most probable that the 
pro-Jordan faction in the Occupied Territories will continue to exercise a 
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substantial measure of influence by virtue of its traditional economic and social 
resources but, nonetheless, will remain an element of secondary importance in 
the shaping of Palestinian political and ideological orientations." 


VII. 


The Village Leagues, now largely defunct, stand distinctly apart from all of 
the political trends outlined above. Only the original Village League, established 
by Mustafa Doudin in Dura village near Hebron in 1978, could claim to be an 
indigenous Palestinian institution. The rest of the Village Leagues were created 
by the Israeli civil administration. In Bethlehem district, for example, a senior 
Israeli officer spent months in 1980 trying to induce the village headmen 
(mukhtars) to establish a Village League before one finally agreed.'* The League 
members are regarded as collaborators by their fellow townspeople and 
villagers, but they acquired coercive power when Israel required that they 
approve community development projects, identity card renewals, permits for 
travel, and other essential services. Moreover, after the head of the Ramallah 
League was assassinated in November 1981, League members were issued guns 
and provided with jeeps so that they could patrol and search their districts, and 
they sometimes used their arms to intimidate rivals or harass civilians simply to 
assert their authority. 

Israeli officials argued through 1982 that the Village Leagues represented an 
authentic political trend in the West Bank. In particular, they were said to speak 
for rural Palestinians who are discriminated against by the urban residents that 
dominate the nationalist and pro-Jordanian movements. In practice, however, 
the Village Leagues were unable to strike roots. Aside from gaining the support 
of some members of their immediate families and clans, the Leagues could not 
claim any substantial constituency. In fact, most participants in their public 
rallies were compelled to attend and frequently had to be guarded by the Israeli 
army. 

Rural hostility to the Leagues was largely the result of their artificial nature. 
However, it also resulted from the accelerating loss of village lands to Israeli 


1? These judgments are confirmed by the a/-Fayr poll of July-August 1986, which found that 
support for King Hussein remained extremely limited Only 3 4 percent of those interviewed selected 
Hussein as their preferred political leader, and only 3.2 percent said "supporters of King Hussein" 
are the preferred Palestinian leaders within the Occupied Territories. Similarly, only 37 percent 
chose the incorporation of the Territories into Jordan as their preferred solution to the Palestinian 
problem Finally, 329 percent blamed King Hussein for the breakdown of cooperation between 
Jordan and the PLO, whereas only 5 3 percent believed Yasir Arafat to be responsible. Interestingly, 
the response given most often, by 37.9 percent of the respondents, was that the United States bears 
primary responsibility. 

3 Doudin was an Egyptian official in Gaza from 1948 to 1968 when he moved to Jordan, 
becoming successively minister of social welfare, ambassador to Kuwait, and an appointed member 
of Parliament. He returned to the West Bank in 1975 He is sharply criticized by other Palestinians 
for being the only Palestinian willing to remain in the Jordanian cabinet during and after “Black 
September" (1970). 

^ Davar, 27 November 1982. 
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settlements and the Israeli army. In the Hebron district, for example, where the 
original Village League was formed, 53,000 acres were confiscated in January 
and February 1983 alone. This included 5000 acres—most of the remaining 
grazing and cultivated land—from Dura village, the headquarters of Doudin 
himself. The Village Leagues’ inability to halt such confiscations (and the 
persistent allegations that some League members had sold land or acted as land 
brokers) undermined whatever credibility they might otherwise have been able 
to gain. 

As a result, some participants in the Village Leagues tried to distance 
themselves from certain aspects of Israeli policy and claimed to be genuine 
nationalists. At a heavily-guarded rally in Hebron in November 1982, Doudin 
coupled his call for mutual Arab-Israeli recognition with a demand for 
realization of “our legitimate rights as Palestinians” and opposition to any 
continued Israeli presence or sovereignty in the West Bank.!5 He argued that 
the Palestinians should increase their own presence in the West Bank through 
“steadfastness”: improving services, providing more jobs, and promoting the 
return of former residents now living abroad. Later, another League leader told 
a Jewish audience that the presence of Israeli settlers was “an obstacle to 
peace.”! The convention that the Leagues scheduled for February 12, 1983 (two 
days prior to the opening of the PNC in Algiers) was expected to adopt a “peace 
covenant.” Although rejecting the right of the PLO to represent all the 
Palestinians, the covenant would have called for an independent Palestinian 
state in the West Bank and Gaza following direct’ negotiations between the 
Palestinians and Israel." 

This effort by the Leagues to achieve some political legitimacy and to distance 
themselves from Israeli policy was opposed by Israeli authorities, who feared 
that the Leagues might gain a measure of independence. Thus, the convention 
was abruptly cancelled and its organizer was fired as head of a local League by 
the Israeli civil administrator.? This move demonstrated conclusively that the 
Leagues were designed to mobilize support behind Israeli policy and not to 
articulate indigenous Palestinian views. 

By the summer of 1983, Israel had begun to recognize the artificial nature of 
the Leagues and to acknowledge the failure of efforts to create political 
institutions capable of mobilizing Palestinian support for the occupation and the 
Likud government's version of autonomy. The Defense Ministry's coordinator 
for the occupied territories, General Benyamin Ben Eliezer, called them 
“quislings.” Moreover, the Federation of Village Leagues was dissolved on 
March 10, 1984, and its weekly newspaper thereafter ceased publication.” 


15 Jerusalem Post international edition, 14—20 November 1982. 
té Ibid , January 30-February 5, 1983. 

17 Ibid , 6-12 February 1983 

18 4/-Fajr (English weekly), 4 March 1983. 


19 Ha'aretz, 12 March 1984 and ai-Fajyr, 14 March 1984. 
"d 
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VIII. 


Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza seek to be a force for change, to 
identify and pursue a course of action that will be effective in halting Israel's 
drive into the territories. They have regularly staged strikes and demonstrations, 
seeking on the one hand to slow Israeli action and on the other to make sure the 
annexationist actions of the Jewish state receive world attention. Moreover, 
some Palestinians have attempted to work with Jewish groups that seek to 
change Israeli policy. They provide these groups with information to use in 
educating the Israeli public, especially about the more repressive policies of the 
government. They also seek to demonstrate by their own example the kind of 
responsible partnership many Palestinians are prepared to embrace, and thereby 
to lend credibility to the appeal of Israeli moderates to their own electorate. 

Judged from one perspective, none of this seems to have made much 
difference; and Palestinians today are deeply frustrated that Israel's drive into 
the territories continues unabated. They also bear signs of physical and 
psychological exhaustion. Israel's employment of school closings, censorship 
and collective punishment, as well as the dissolution of Palestinian political 
institutions and the use of force to control demonstrations, is undermining the 
Palestinians' capacity to resist. It is leading many to conclude that pressure for 
change, if it 1s to come at all, will have to originate outside the Occupied 
Territories. | 

Demoralization was particularly great in the wake of events in Lebanon, both 
because of the PLO's defeat by Israel and because of the failure of any Arab 
regime to assist the Palestinians. Relevant, too, was the fact that world attention 
shifted to the Lebanese dimension of the Arab-Israeli conflict, giving Israel more 
time and freedom to deepen its penetration into the West Bank and Gaza. The 
subsequent split within the PLO and the military defeat of forces loyal to Yasir 
Arafat at the hands of Syrian-backed rebels left Palestinians feeling more weak 
and vulnerable than ever. All of this produced a heightened sense of isolation 
and, in some Palestinian circles, internal conflict and bickering. Finally, more 
recently, these feelings have been reinforced by the breakdown of Jordan-PLO 
cooperation and Amman's efforts to undermine PLO influence in the Occupied 
Territories (апа in Jordan), and the assumption of leadership of the Israeli 
national unity government by the Likud in the fall of 1986. 

Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza have nonetheless made an important 
contribution to the struggle against Israeli expansion. First, their efforts have 
generated world-wide appreciation of their cause, which in turn has deepened 
Israel's international isolation and, in particular, complicated the United States- 
Israeli connection. Given continuing increases in U.S. assistance to Israel voted 
by Congress and the strategic cooperation agreement concluded between 
Washington and Jerusalem, many Palestinians question whether anything will 
make the U.S. press for implementation of the Reagan peace initiative. 
Nevertheless, a solid majority of Americans continues to oppose U.S. Middle 
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Fast policy; many believe, for example, that their country’s disastrous 
involvement in Lebanon was the result, at least in part, of the actions of Israel. 
Also, U.S. support in 1985 for a Jordan-sponsored peace initiative which 
included the PLO suggests that the administration realizes it cannot ignore the 
Palestinian problem or view it exclusively in terms dictated by Israel. Even 
though the U.S. refused to give the PLO the quid pro quo which would have 
pushed the peace process forward, an important evolution of American thinking 
occurred. Thus, Palestinian actions which call attention to the authenticity and 
legitimacy of Palestinian nationalism, and which build recognition abroad of the 
policies that Israel is pursuing in the Occupied Territories, do make a significant 
contribution. 

Second, Palestinian actions have made Egypt more aware of their plight, 
which has become increasingly acute since Camp David. By their efforts, the 
Palestinians create an incentive for the government of President Mubarak to 
seek opportunities to advance the Palestinian cause. Although it continues to 
articulate its commitment to peace with Israel, Egypt has increasingly frozen the 
normalization of relations with the Jewish state. Moreover, despite vehement 
protests from Jerusalem, Cairo has made it clear that better relations are 
dependent on progress toward solving the Palestinian problem. Israel has been 
particularly incensed at the meetings of the Egyptian president with Arafat, 
which in turn helped to foster American receptivity to Jordanian-PLO 
cooperation and to the possibility of a peace process involving the PLO. 
Coupled with its return to the Islamic Conference Organization and its 
improving relations with a number of key Arab states, Egypt may be in a 
position to contribute significantly to a new Arab diplomatic offensive designed 
to put pressure of the U.S. and Israel. Such an offensive is unlikely to 
materialize in the immediate future, in the wake of the latest rift between Jordan 
and the PLO. Nevertheless, Palestinians themselves recognize that Egyptian 
participation is critical to any international effort to secure Palestinian rights; 
and actions that strengthen Egyptian determination to play such a role are thus 
important. 

Given the critical role that the U.S. and Egypt must play if more international 
pressure is to be brought to bear on Israel, any increase in the sense of urgency 
these actors attach to the problem is a significant contribution. In the final 
analysis, however, it remains to be seen whether Palestinians will be able to 
continue their resistance in the face of Israeli repression and thereby keep the 
issue visible in the international political arena. 


IX. 


If the Palestinians can maintain a measure of visible opposition in the 
territories, they may also discourage potential Jewish settlers. As noted earlier, 
most settlers today come to the territories for practical reasons, in response to 
the prospect of a more comfortable and affordable place to live. Some may be 
less eager to move if they conclude that life there may be unsafe or unsettled, or 
that Israeli rule may only be temporary. 
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Beyond making prospective Jewish settlers think twice, the Palestinians can 
also work for change by sending other messages to the Israeli public. Israeli 
public opinion is influenced in part by perceptions of “what the Palestinians 
really want.” Resistance communicates that there is no serious Palestinian 
support for Israel’s conception of autonomy. Forces on the political right, as 
well as some politicians associated with the Labor Alignment, contend that only 
a few nationalists, directed by the PLO, are the cause of unrest. If these elements 
can be suppressed, they add, others will accept and possibly even welcome the 
development of the territories within an Israeli framework. The Palestinians’ 
ability to explode this myth is particularly critical in the wake of the war in 
Lebanon, for the previous Likud government Justified its expanded operation 
there partly by insisting that a defeat of the PLO would restore order in the 
West Bank and Gaza. Palestinian actions which demonstrate this proposition to 
be false will increase the already considerable number who believe that the costly 
campaign in Lebanon was a major blunder, and this in turn may tip the political 
scales in Israel away from Likud in future elections. Further, and of more 
immediate concern, it will encourage more Israelis to be skeptical about the 
logic underlying both Likud’s and Labor’s search for “alternative” leadership in 
the Occupied Territories. Palestinians may not be capable of sustaining the kind 
of fierce resistance they mounted in 1982; but the prospects influencing Israeli 
public opinion will be enhanced if they can find mechanisms for sending these 
messages to Israel and beyond. 

The political equation in Israel will finally be influenced by two other 
perceptions about the Palestinians, and In these areas, too, the messages that 
Palestinians send will be important. The first concerns what Palestinians 
themselves refer to as “steadfastness,” a determination not to be driven from the 
territories where they now reside. The Israeli public will respond to the 
“demographic issue” articulated by the Labor Alignment and other advocates of 
territorial compromise, that incorporation of the territories threatens the Jewish 
majority status in Israel, at least partly as a function of the degree to which it 1s 
convinced that Palestinians will not gradually leave the territories as Israelis 
move in. 

The second bears on the debate between Labor and Likud over the principle 
of territorial compromise. Even many who oppose the territorial maximalism of 
Likud and other right-wing parties are not fully convinced that peace with the 
Arabs is possible, that Palestinians and other Arabs would accept the Jewish 
state within its pre-1967 borders. Messages to this effect have come from the 
Arab world in recent years, most dramatically from Egypt but from Palestinian 
and other sources as well. In 1984, for example, Arafat gave an interview to the 
French weekly, Le Nouvel Observateur, in which he called for direct 
negotiations between Israel and the PLO under UN auspices and declared that 
in such negotiations he would propose mutual recognition between Israel and a 
Palestinian state.? More recently, the PLO indicated that it would accept UN 





? Le Nouvel Observateur, 4 May 1984. 
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Resolutions 242 and 338 in return for a U.S. declaration recognizing the 
Palestinian people's right to self-determination. Yet many Israelis remain 
unconvinced, and it is thus important for Arabs seeking accommodation to 
continue to communicate this message. Palestinians are sometimes indignant 
that this should be asked of them. From their perspective, there 1s already far 
more moderation in the Arab world than in Israel. Further, the Jewish state, 
whose secure existence they are asked to recognize, appears to keep expanding. 
Nevertheless, the political fortunes of Israeli advocates of territorial compromise 
and withdrawal will ultimately depend on an ability to present credible evidence 
to the Israeli public that the course they advocate will strike a responsive chord 
among Palestinians and other Arabs. 

Recent political developments inside Israel make these Palestinian messages 
more important than ever. The 1984 election produced a virtual standoff 
between Labor and Likud, suggesting that future contests between Israeli 
advocates of territorial compromise and territorial maximalism will be 
extremely close. Other important developments include the growth of parties to 
the right of Likud and strains inside the Herut Party, the dominant faction 
within the Likud Union. The former development, reflected in the eight Knesset 
seats captured in 1984 by ultra right-wing parties, suggests that the strength of 
the settler movement is continuing to grow. The latter development, evidenced 
in the raucous Herut convention of March 1986, includes a strong challenge to 
party leaders most closely identified with Herut's revisionist brand of Zionism 
and the concomitant possibility of transforming Likud into a political machine 
which is less ideological in character. Finally, public opinion polls have shown a 
dramatic rise in the popularity of the Labor Alignment and its leader, Shimon 
Peres, since the formation of the national unity government. These and other 
recent developments point to the possibility of change in any one of several 
competing directions, and Israeli perceptions of what is possible and desirable in 
the Occupied Territories is one of the factors that will help to determine the 
trends that eventually become dominant. 


Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza have suffered a serious erosion of 
their political status, a constriction of their educational institutions, and 
alienation of their land. Nevertheless, their sense of national identity remains 
strong and its manifestations can be expected to become more vehement in 
response to efforts to repress and deny its existence. As Israel accelerates the 
absorption and annexation of the West Bank and Gaza, Israeli-Palestinian 
relations are becoming dangerously explosive and fatally embittered. Only 
sustained and concerted diplomatic efforts from outside can halt this 
catastrophic process, and even such efforts are unlikely to succeed unless 
support for territorial compromise grows inside Israel. Acting alone, Palestin- 
ians in the Occupied Territories have little ability to slow down, much less halt, 
Israel’s deepening penetration into their homeland. But these Palestinians are 
nonetheless an important element in any constellation of forces aimed at 
bringing about policy change in Israel and encouraging the United States to 
promote a comprehensive peace settlement. Thus, the inhabitants of the West 
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Bank and Gaza must continue to seek mechanisms for sending messages to the 
international community and the Israeli public and they must endeavor to assure 
that these messages are perceived in the desired manner. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE HOLY QUR AN 
IN THE AFRICAN LANGUAGES 


Africa is the world's second largest continent. With its area of 11,677,240 e 
Square miles, its population estimate for 1985 was 520,381,640, of whom 
215,816,700 people, or 41%, were Muslims.! 

Islam began to infiltrate Africa from the middle of the seventh century, 
becoming, by the tenth century, an indigenous religion and way of life. Con- 
sequently, architecture, administration, commerce, and education were highly 
developed long before the Portuguese voyages around the West African coast. 
Ghana, Mali, and Songhay, the three great Sudanic states in the medieval 
period, were deeply influenced by Islam, and large cosmopolitan areas like Gao 
and Timbuktu became major centers of Islamic culture and learning in Africa.* 

The propagation of Islam and the maintenance of religious lives by Muslims 
obviously require the study and teaching of the Holy Quran, and Quranic 
schools,’ still very numerous in Africa, have been one of the major means of 
consolidation of the Islamization process. In the first four years or so, the 
students are generally taught to read and/or memorize the text of the Quran 
without a full—and often without any—understanding of its meaning. But some 
continue their education at “schools of learning” where courses include reading 
and writing of vernaculars in the Arabic script and a study of the meaning and 
message of the Qurdn through orally transmitted commentaries, in the 
vernacular language, on phases or brief passages from the Arabic text, 
commentaries *handed down through isnad, or chains of authority, in exactly 
the same way as other Islamic religious material." 

Even as the preaching and teaching shifted from Arab to indigenous preachers 
and instructors, the latter continued to write in Arabic, whatever their origins, 
their culture, or their tongue. Thus, many centuries of Qur'anic scholarship and 
of specialist Arabic scribes in Africa have produced huge numbers of Arabic 
manuscripts in the form of religious treatises,? but until relatively recently these 
Quranic scholars neither attempted writing religious works in vernaculars nor 
translating the Qur'àn into African languages. 


! David E Barrett, ed , World Christian Encyclopedia (Nairobi, Oxford University Press, 1982), p 
782 S.M. Hussain, "The Muslim population in Africa," Nigerian Journal of Islam, 1, 2 (1971), 35, 
gave at that time as the figure for the total population 345,000,000, with a Muslim population of 
59%. 

2 M S. Zahradeen, “Islamic calligraphy in West Africa. The Qurans of Northern Nigeria,” The 
Journal of General Studies, 1 (1981), 7. 

> J.S. Trimingham, /s/am in West Africa (Oxford University Press, 1964), pp. 85-88; 133-35 

* Mervyn Hiskett, The Sword of Truth. The Life and Times of the Shehu Usuman dan Fodio 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1973), p 35 (see pp. 33-36) 

* These manuscripts are now being collected, catalogued, and studied See, for example, J.O. 
Hunwick, “The influence of Arabre in West Africa,” Transactions of Historical Society— Ghana, VII 
(1964); A.D H. Bivar and M. Hiskett, “The Arabic hterature of Nigeria to 1804. a provisional 
account,” BSOAS, XXV (1962), 104-48, WEN Kensdale, “Field Notes on the Arabic literature of 
the Western Sudan,” J. R.As.Soc., 1955, p. 56. 
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In Africa, as in other Muslim areas of the world, translating the Qur'an was 
opposed by the ulama. In South Asia the Bengali ulama considered such 
translations as a move toward the Hinduization of Islam,’ while in Central Asia 
the Tatar ulama considered it as almost blasphemy.’ When Kamal Ataturk 
wanted to get the Quran translated the scholars at the al-Azhar University іп 
Egypt declared the act of translation as sacrilege.” Naturally other African 
countries would follow Egypt and her al-Azhar scholars. 


“Hausa ‘u/amd are strongly opposed to the translation of the Qur’4n, but it is 
translated orally into local languages in the wa‘z [sermon, exhortation] sessions, 
in which case it is called tafsir.”!° Spencer Trimingham notes іп this connection 
on the attitude of the ulama that "when a translation into Hausa was suggested 
they uttered a shocked, ‘It will lose all its baraka [blessing, power], " and 
mentions the controversy that arose even in the 1940s among the Bamum: 
Sultan Sa‘id Njoya's decision on his return from Mecca in 1947, that a Quran 
translation would help to better understand and apply the law, was challenged 
the next year by a passing Moorish cleric, and "the question divided the Bamum 
into two camps before its translation was finally decided upon.”!! Although not 
a translation 1n the proper sense, a rare attempt of a move in that direction is 
found in a Quranic manuscript from Bornu, Nigeria, copied on 26 October 
1669.! The Quranic text is accompanied by a commentary іп the margin, also 
in Arabic, titled Jam? akham al-Qur'an, by Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad. But 
what makes the manuscript so interesting is that it contains vernacular 
(Kanembu language) glosses between the lines of the text, constituting a very 
early illustration of ће, песа for vernacular interpretation and translation even 
for African Muslims well versed in the Arabic language. 


Long before translating the Qur'àn became acceptable to most Muslims in 
Africa, Christian missionaries had taken the initiative in producing Quran 
translations in some African languages. When these missionaries started their 
activities in Africa, they brought printing presses with them and from the very 
beginning of their missionary work produced and distributed reading sheets, 
tracts, and Bible translations in the local languages. In order to show the 
superiority of Christianity over Islam they also published materials on Islamic 
subjects, and in this context and for this purpose the translation of the Holy 
Quran was judged significant so that people would be able to ‘compare’ for 
themselves the Quranic and the Biblical message. 


* On the issue of translating the Quran (and a summary survey of translations into specific 
languages), see J D. Pearson, "Translation of the Kuran,” E I, new ed., V, 429-32. 

7 M.H. Khan, “A History of Bengali Translations of the Holy Quran,” MW, LXXII (1982), 
129-36. 

* S A. Zenkovsky, Pan-Turkism and Islam їп Russia (Cambridge. Harvard University. Press, 
1960), p. 10 

? Niyazi Berkes, The development of secularism in Turkey (Montreal. McGill University Press, 
1964), p 488. 

10 Trimingham, West Africa, p. 82. 

п Ibid 

1 ADH Brivar, “A dated Kuran from Bornu,” Nigeria Magazine, по 65 (June 1960), 203 
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Yoruba translations 


Missionaries in Nigeria took the lead in translating the Holy Qur'àn into the 
Yoruba language in the beginning of this century. Yoruba, one of the major 
languages of Nigeria, Is spoken by more than sixteen million people of the 
southern part of that country.'? Since approximately half of the Yorubas are 
Muslim, the conversion of Muslims to Christianity became one of the focal 
points of the missionaries, who started translating and publishing religious 
works specifically meant for Muslims. In addition to producing Christian works 
both in Arabic and Yoruba, they also published works on Islam like Лап 
Momodu, a brief sketch of the life of the Prophet Muhammad." 

The most significant and notable publication, however, was the Yoruba 
translation of the Holy Quran by the Reverend (later Canon) M.S. Cole, who 
undertook the task of translation at the suggestion of a few members of Holy 
Trinity Church, Ebute Ero, when he was a lay agent of the Lagos Native 
Pastoral there. They believed that 


it will help the cause of Christianity, and dispel the darkness of the 
ignorance that ... prevails among Mohammedans in Yorubaland and they 
will be in a position to compare the Bible with the Koran and see which 
satisfies best the needs of humanity." 


The Reverend Cole embarked upon the work of translation *towards the close 
of 1902," disclaiming any indepth knowledge of Arabic literature and related 
fields of study,'® and completed the task in July 1906. The work, published in 
Lagos but printed by Samuel E. Richards, Nottingham, England, has 452 
numbered, 19 preliminary, and 2 unnumbered pages. The translation is in 
colloquial Yoruba in Roman script. The suras and ayas are numbered, and an 
index is added. 

Since the chosen aim of the translator was to combat what he conceived as 
the ‘error’ of faith in Islam, he went on to make a number of erroneous and 
prejudicious assertions. “He wrongly asserted, for example, that Holy Prophet 
Muhammad does not realize the guilt of sin and the existence of an external 
moral law."? Consequently, the translation found very little favor with those for 
whom it was meant and, according to the missionaries, the Yoruba translation 
moved “very slowly” among the Muslims.?? 


з Richard V. Weekes, Muslim Peoples. A World Ethnographical Survey, 2nd ed (Westport, CT. 
Greenwood Press, 1984), p. 872 Kenneth Katzner, Languages of the world (New York Funk and 
Wagner, 1975), p 292, estimated the number of Yoruba speakers at about twelve million 

14 T.G.O Gbadamosi, Growth of Islam among the Yoruba, 1981-1908 (London. Longman, 1978), 
p. xit. 

15 Ibid. 

té The translation was published as al-Kuranı. Ti a yipada si ede Yoruba. Lati Омо Rev M.S. 
Cole (Lagos Native Literature Publishing Society, 1906). [19] 4-452 [2] pp. For the data on the 
background of the translation project, see the Preface. 

'7 Ibid., Preface. 

18 Ibid., Preface. 

1° Gbadamosi, Growth of Islam, р 130 and p. 150, note 43. 

20 “Report of the first and second Synods of the Diocese of Western Equatorial Africa, 1906-11," 
quoted in Gbadamosi, Growth of Islam, р 130 
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The second attempt at a Yoruba translation was undertaken by the 
Ahmadiyya. The Ahmadiyya Mission was introduced into Nigeria in 1916?! and 
very quickly gained followers in the Yoruba region. The Ahmadiyya are known 
for missionary activities which imitate the style of Christian missionary groups. 
Like Christian missionaries, Ahmadiyya missions all over the world distribute 
books and tracts on their beliefs and principles. And, throughout the history of 
their missionary efforts, one of their projects has been the translation of the 
Quran in various major languages. 


The Ahmadiyya translation of the Quran into Yoruba was part of a master 
plan chalked out by their leader, Mirza Bashirud-Din Mahmud, at Qadiàn, 
India.” Although the Ahmadiyya Mission in Nigeria had set up a committee in 
1934 to consider such a translation, it was not until 1957 that the first portion of 
the Yoruba translation—the work of Alhaji Н.О. Sanyaolu—-was completed and 
published.? The second impression, containing Suras al-Fatiha and al-Baqara, 
was published in Lagos іп 1969, with the original Arabic and the Yoruba 
translation in parallel columns. In a forward to the edition the Moulavi Faz] 
Ilahi Anwari, amir and missionary in charge of the Ahmadiyya Mission, wrote 
that the remainder of the translation was nearing completion. 


The publication of the first suras of the Quran aroused people's interest and 
many soon asked for a translation of the remaining parts. As a result a 
committee (consisting of Alhaji B.B. Balogun, A.J.J. Baba, A.R.A. Oluwa, 
Alhaji R.A. Busari, Alhaji S.D.A. Ahmad, S.G. Rufai, G.A. Amuda, A.L. 
Yusuf, and J.A. Raji) was entrusted with the responsibility of translating the 
entire Quran into the Yoruba language. After about seven years’ work the 
committee completed the translation2 which was first published in 1976 by the 
University Press Ibadan. The publication was so well received that ıt was sold 
sold out within one-and-a-half years.?? In 1978, a second edition of 5,000 copies, 
with some corrections and modifications and with an improved binding, was 
published. Printed in Hong Kong, it also became *so popular that within one 
year it was out of the market and due to its high demand it was sold with double 
and even more prices." As a result, 5,000 copies of the third edition which 
contained 779 pages with an index and was printed by Hing Lin Offset Printing 
Company, Hong Kong, was released in 19817* The Ahmadiyya translation of 
the Quran in Yoruba, like their translations in other languages, naturally 
contains some renderings and interpretations related directly to the positions of 
the Ahmadiyya and considered inacceptable by most Muslims. The Yoruba 


21 Trimingham, Islam m West Africa, pp 230-31 For a more detailed discussion of the 
Ahmadiyya in West Africa see Humphrey J. Fisher, ААтааууаћ. A Study in Contemporary Islam 
on the West African Coast (London. Oxford University Press, 1963). 

2 The Truth, XXIX, 19 (20 November 1981), 1 

? See below, note 24 and the Preface of the 1981 edition mentioned in note 28 

^ Al-Kuran mimo pelu itume li ede Yoruba, Apa Kini Second Impression Lagos, 1969 23 pp.! 
have not been able to locate the 1957 edition of the Yoruba translation 

?5 Preface 1981 edition, see below note 28. 

26 The Truth, XXIX, 19 (20 November 1981), 1 

27 Ibid 

28 Alkurani mimo ni ede Yoruba, ati larubawa ti yo Ahmadiyya Muslim Mission, Nigeria gbe jade 
pelu amojuto Hazrat Hafiz Mirza Nasir Ahmad, 3rd ed Lagos: Ahmadiyya Muslim Mission, 1981 
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ulama decided, therefore, to translate the Qur'an themselves. The suggestion of 
such a translation also came from Sir Ahmadu Bello, then prime minister of 
Northern Nigeria. The Muslim Council of Nigeria, Lagos, undertook the task. 
In December 1962, a committee consisting of Muhammad Awaal Augusto, 
Ahmad Tijjani Akauni, and Hasan Yusan Akuni Dindi began its work, finishing 
its task in May 1972. Their work was scrutinized by a committee of ulama 
consisting of Abdul Latif Ahmad, Khidru Mustafa, Isa Ade Bello, and Abdul 
Wahab Sunusi, who made the necessary corrections. The translation was next 
passed to a third committee—-Kamalud-deen al-Adabiyy, Burhanud-deen Sanusi 
Alaka, Adam Abdullahi, Abdur-Rahaman, Salahud-deen el-Adabiyy—that re- 
examined the entire translation and compared it with the original text. This 
resulted, in January 1973, in the committee's recommendation to proceed with 
the translation. The translation appeared the same year, printed by Dar al- 
Arabiyya, Beirut, and published in Maiduguri.? Twenty-five thousand copies of 
this edition, printed at the cost of the king of Saudi Arabia, were distributed 
free. The first edition was exhausted within two years and a second edition was 
published in 1977.29 


Hausa translations 


Hausa is one of the most widely-spread languages in West Africa, being 
spoken by more than 35,000,000 in Northern Nigeria, Niger, and several other 
countries?! To meet the needs of the ever-growing Muslim population in this 
region, the Jamàá'atu Nasri ’I-Islim felt it important to have the Holy Quran 
available in Hausa to help Hausa Muslims to understand their religion more 
fully. The work of translation was undertaken by one of the leading Islamic 
scholars, the then chief of the Executive Committee of Jama‘atu Nasri ’I-Islim 
and the former grand qadi of the then Northern Nigeria, Shaykh Abudakar 
Mahmud Gumi. 


The translation was started from Juz’ ‘Am, because this juz comprises shorter 
suras which are normally recited during the five daily prayers. The work, printed 
by Dar al-Arabiyya, Beirut, was published in Kano by The Light of Islam 
around 1975,32 In the introduction, the translator promised that he would 
continue his work till the full text would be available, a goal that he achieved by 
1978. Printed by Dàr al-Arabiyya, Beirut, the completed translation was 
published in Kano in 1979.” Offering the Hausa translation and the Arabic text 
in parallel columns, the work has 1372 numbered and 12 unnumbered pages. 


29 41- Киғат ti a tumo st ede Yoruba Maiduguri. The Light of Islam, LISA, 1973. 833[1] pp 

30 Al-Kurant п a tumo si ede Yoruba, 2nd ed. Beirut: Dar al-Arabiyya, 1977. [13] 2-575 pp. 

3! While Katzner, The Languages of the World, р 288, estimates the number at twenty-five 
million, Weeks, Muslim Peoples, p 319, states that it 1s spoken “by perhaps 38 million people, 32 
million in northern Nigena alone " 

92 Tarjumar ma'anonin Alkur'ani Maigirma Juzu'in Tabaraka da па Amma Kano. The Light of 
Islam, LISA, 1975? [2] 4-114[3] pp It was reprinted in 1981 as Tarjamar та апотп al- Kur ani mai 
girma. Juzu'in na Farko da na Biyu suratul Mulk zuwa Suratun Nas Kano. The Light of Islam, 
1981. iii, 133 pp 

9 Tarjamar ma'anonin Alkur'an Maigirma [Zuwa Harshen Hausa] (Kano. The Light of Islam, 
LISA, 1979). 
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Before beginning the verse-by-verse translation, each sura starts with a summary 
of its teachings, while footnotes give further explanations whenever necessary. 

The translation proved very popular, and a second edition was released in 
1982, with the addition of an index and a glossary (Hausa to Hausa and Arabic 
to Hausa) of words not easily understood by most readers.** The translation, 
according to a recent reviewer, “is excellent and conveys the meaning of the 
Quran in a simple language. His [1.е., the translator's] mastery of both Arabic 
and Hausa languages brings the meaning of the Qur'àn closer to the hearts of 
the readers.” 

The second (partial) Hausa translation of the Qur'àn was published in Kano 
by Ahmad Abu ’1-Sa’ud and Uthman al-Tayyib. In order to simplify printing, 
the ayas (all of them numbered) were hand written in Arabic and the interlinear 
Hausa translation typed in capital letters in Roman script. The manuscript was 
then printed by photolithographic process in Beirut. The translator, printer, and 
the date of publication are not mentioned in the work, but we were able to 
establish that the translation was done by Alhaji Aminu Yaqub, a retired judge 
of the Sharra Court in Kano, and that the work was published in 1978. 

The third Hausa translation of the Qur'an was published by the Northern 
Nigeria Publishing Company, Zaria, in 1981.2? Shaykh Ahmed Lemu, Grand 
Qadi of Nizer State of Nigeria, and Nasiru Mustapha, were the translators. 
While working on the translation, the translators made free use of the tafsir of 
al-Raji, al-Qurtubi, Nasafi, Ibn Kathir, al-Tabari, al-Sawi, al-Jamal, and al- 
Jalálayn. With Arabic and Hausa on opposite pages, the work provides a verse- 
by-verse translation as well as explanatory footnotes where deemed desirable. 
The 153-page work is very neatly printed and is available in both hardbound 
and paperback. 


Swahili translations 


Swahili, more correctly Kiswahili, is the most important language in East 
Africa. The official language of both Tanzania and Kenya, it is also spoken їп 
Uganda, Rawanda, Burundi, and Zaire. About 10,000,000 people speak it as 
their mother tongue and 1,000,000 more understand it to some degree? The 
language was so important to Muslims that during the German Colonial 
Congress in 1905, Julius Richter, a missionary, pointed out that "Islam was 
victorious wherever the languages that carried it were spreading, and that in 
order to check its advance, it was necessary first to prohibit Swahili as a 
government language."? Similarly to what happened among the Yoruba, 


* Tarjamar та'апотп Alkur'an Maigirma [Zuwa Harshen Hausa]. Beirut: Dar al-‘Arabiyya, 
1982 vin, 1418 pp. 

5 AM Kani, “Holy Koran, the primary source of legislation," The New Nigerian, no 5399 (29 
July 1983), 16 

3° [t was published under the title Tafsir Juzu Amma Ma'anar Ауоу Juzum Amma cikin Hausa. 
Kano,nd 74 pp According to the publisher (August 10, 1983), the translation of the entire Qur'àn 
is in progress and will first be published in parts, to be followed by a one-volume edition. 

? Tafsirin Juzu ‘Amma a saukake Zaria. The Northern Nigeria Publ Co., 1981 

3% Katzner, The Languages of the World, pp. 300-301 

3 Quoted in A.S. Gerard, African Language Literatures (London Longman; Washington, D C.. 
Three Continents Press, 1981), p. [297] 
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Swahili Muslims never attempted a translation of the Quran until the Christian 
missionaires showed the way. The earliest Swahili translation was undertaken by 
Godfrey Dale for the African Christian teachers employed by the Universities 
Mission. The translation in the Zanzibar dialect of Swahili (containing 542 
pages, followed by 142 pages of explanatory notes and comments of the text) 
was published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London, in 
1923* and reprinted in 1931. Since especially Dale’s notes, in the words of 
James D. Holway, “reflected clearly the Christian apologetic background of this 
study, . . . the volume as a whole [was] unacceptable to Muslims.™! 

Holway's article just referred to provides an excellent survey and some 
important comparative notes on Dale’s translation and the other two trans- 
lations to be mentioned here, offering valuable insight into the character of any 
of these three Swahili translations. 

Also in this part of the Muslim world the Ahmadiyyas followed the Christian 
missionaries in providing a Quran translation. Shaykh Mubarak Ahmad 
Ahmadi, Chief Missionary of the Ahmadiyya Muslim Mission in East Africa, 
began his work in 1936, and 


by 1942 a typescript copy was ready for submission to the Inter-territorial 
Languages Committee for their approval. In April 1944 the Committee 
replied, commending the translation as acceptable standard Swahili on the 
whole, with a list of proposed amendments, not all of which were adopted. 
The translation was then examined by a number of East African 
Ahmadiyyas and passed by them as elegant and tasteful Swahili." 


The translation and an accompanying commentary, begun in 1949, were finally 
completed and printed in a first edition of ten thousand copies in Nairobi in 
1953.5 

“The publication of the Ahmadiyya translation aroused an uproar among the 
Muslims, of the East Africa coast” who accused the Ahmadiyyas of “deliberate 
mistranslation of certain verses which support the Ahmadiyya position.” In 
order to keep readers away from both the Christian and the Ahmadiyya 
translations, a new translation that would be “orthodox and authoritative” 
was deemed necessary by Sunni Muslims. 

The work was undertaken by the remarkable figure of Shaykh Abdullah Saleh 
al-Farsy “(Abd Allah Salih al-Farsi); a “most notable Swahili poet of the Islamic 
world.” He was qadi of Zanzibar, and became the chief qadi of Kenya after the 


40 Tafsiri ya Kuranı Ki'arabu, kwa high ya Kiswahili, pamoza na dibay na maelezo machache 
London S.P.CK, 1923 [1] vi-xu, 2-686 pp For some details see Godfrey Dale, "A Swahili 
Translation of the Koran," M W, XIV (1924), 5-9, and notes 41-42 below 

*' James D Holway, “The Qur'ün in Swahili Three Translations," MW, LXI (1971), 102-10; the 
quotation is from p 102. 

* [bid , 102-103 

© Kurani Tukufu, Pamoja na tafsiri na maetezo Kwa Kiswahili Nairobr. East African Ahmadi 
Mission, 1953 v-xx, 1062 pp 

** Holway, “Qur'an in Swahili,” MW, LXI (1971), 103. 

55 Ibid., 104 

*5 See Gerard, African Language Literatures, p. 137, and Jan Knappert, "Notes on Swahili 
Literature,” African Language Studies, VII (1966), 146-48 
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Zanzibar revolution of 1964. Even before he expressed his severe criticism of the 
Ahmadiyya translation іп a booklet entitled Upotofu wa Tafsiri ya Makadiani 
(“The Perverseness of the Qadiani Translation”), he had begun to publish 
different suras of the Quran. His early translation of the short commentary of 
suras Yasin, al-Waqr a and al-Mulk, together with the Arabic text of these suras, 
was printed by A.A. Vasingstake, England, and published at Zanzibar, іп 1950.*’ 
His main translation, however, began to be published, one juz’ at a time, in 
1956, and by 1961 twelve (out of the thirty) аг had been published. The 
complete translation, sponsored by the Islamic Foundation, finally appeared in 
one volume at Nairobi in 1969.48 A generous donation from H.H. the ruler of 
Qatar, Shaykh Ahmad b. “АШ al-Thàni, made it possible to distribute some 
copies free of charge! and to offer 3,000 copies for the reduced price of ten 
shillings.?? 


Partial or planned translations in Fulfulde, Wolof, Luganda and some other 
African languages 


In addition to the above-mentioned translations in Yoruba, Hausa, and 
Swahili, there are a number of other African languages in which the Quran is 
either partly translated or seems to be in the process of translation. Some of the 
existing translations have been published, others are at present still in 
manuscript form. The latter applies, for example, to the translation into 
Fulfulde, the language of the Fulbe, spoken by about six million people in West 
Africa.?! 


In Futa Jalon ... manuscript translations of the Quran exist in Fulfulde 
and with the help of these Fulbe [ulama] give their pupils more intelligent 
instruction than in most parts of West Africa. Firugol [exegesis] ends with 
an examination by the principal karamokos (a cleric; Arabic gara, 
“recite,” and Mande moro, “регѕоп”). One of them reads sections of the 
Quran and the candidate translates and comments. If successful he is 
entitled to be called tyerno.? 


Wolof, the principal language of Senegal, is spoken by more than two million 
people.” While Ahmad Bamba b. Muhammad b. Habib Allàh (Mbake), who 


47 Tafsiri ya baadhi ya sura za Quran, yasin, майа Mulk. Zanzibar, 1950 35 pp. 

@ Quranı Takatifu, Ihyo fasiriwa. Nairobi The Islamic Foundation, 1969, xxxi, 805 pp The 
translation features the Swahili (in Roman characters) and Arabic texts in parallel columns, with a 
commentary in Swahili at the foot of each page We were unable to verify Pearson's references to a 
one-volume edition of al-FšrsP s work published in Bangalore in 1949, and by the Islamic 
Foundation of Nairobi in 1956 

? The SOAS, London copy reads: This copy of translation of Qur'ün in Swahili has been printed 
by the donation from HH The Ruler of Qater, Sheikh Ahmad bin Al al-Tham for free 
distribution," 

? Holway, “Quran in Swahui," MW, LXI (1971), 104. 

‘S! Katzner, The Languages of the World, р 289. 

5 Trimingham, /slam m West Africa, р 82. 

? Katzner, The Languages of the World, p. 291, estimated their number at one-and-a-half million, 
Weeks, Muslim Peoples, p. 902, gives the figures of 2,247,000 for Senegal, 85,000 for Gambia. 
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founded the Murid brotherhood in Senegal by the end of the nineteenth century, 
wrote only in Arabic, his disciples soon realized that the propagation of Islam 
could only be achieved through vernacular writing which could be sung or be 
read aloud to illiterate village audiences. One of Bamba’s early disciples was 
Moussa Ka (1890-1965), who wrote religious poetry in the Wolof language, 
many of them songs of praises of Allah and the Holy Prophet and eulogies of 
his master, on whose death in 1927 he composed a funeral ode. But his most 
significant contribution was, no doubt, a translation of the Quran in the Wolof 
language.’ 

Igbo, one of the major languages of Nigeria,” 1s spoken by about eight 
million people. In about 1974, Shaykh Ibrahim Nwagui took the initiative to 
translate the Quran into the Igbo language. He asked A. Rahman I Doi, 
Director of the Centre for Islamic Legal Studies, Ahmadu Bello University, 
Zaria, for help in forming a body of learned scholars that could assume 
responsibility for this task, a task which Doi himself described as “an essential 
project that is long overdue.' 55 But no information could be obtained about the 
implementations of this project in the more than ten years that passed. 

In Uganda, the Ahmadiyya Mission has translated and printed several 
chapters of the Quran in Luganda. Zakariya Kizito, a Muganda and a former 
member of the Lukiko (Buganda Parliament) and an Ahmadiyya, is said to have 
finished translating all the chapters of the Qur'an into Luganda.” In addition to 
these works, partial translations in Ganda,’ Kikuyu, Kamba, and Luo 
languages were also published by the Ahmadiyya Mission? An Amharic 
translation appeared in Addis Ababa in 1961.99 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the ulama, the translation of the Qur'àn 
into African languages seems an urgent and ongoing necessity. On this point 
Livingstone was undoubtedly right when he maintained that the lack of 
translations in local languages was a factor that greatly handicapped the spread 
of Islam,’ an opinion confirmed positively by a recent research project that 
showed that the rendering of the Quran in vernaculars—either in the form of a 
direct translation or by oral interpretation in tafsir—is a significant factor in 
“educating the Muslims and winning new converts."9? 


Dhaka University MOFAKHKHAR HUSSAIN KHAN 
Dhaka, Bangladesh 





** Gerard, African Language Literatures, р 73. 

55 Katzner, The Languages of the World, р 293. 

% A.R. Doi, "Islam in Iboland,” Islam and the Modern Age, VII (1976), 26 

3 Arye Oded, islam in Uganda (New York Transaction Books, 1974), р 262 

55 Pearson, E.T, new ed, V, 431. 

5? Tnmingham, islam m East Africa, p 111. 

$9 Pearson, E I, new ей, V, 431, published by Artistic Press 

*! Horace Waller, ed , The last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Africa, from 1865 to his 
death, 2 vols. (London J. Murray, 1874), П, 210 

е2 А В Mohammad, “The spread of Islam in Ibraland, 1900-1960," unpublished seminar paper, 
Bayero University, Kano, 23 March 1982, p 32 
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The Cultural Atlas of Islam. Ву Ismá'il al-Fárugi and Lois Lamyaé’ al-Fárügi New York: MacMillan, 
1986. 512 pp. General Index and Map Index $100 


The tragic deaths of the co-authors shortly before the publication of this splendid achievement of 
scholarly devotion, long research, and deep religious enthusiasm makes the task of a reviewer a 
poignant one. To have seen and handled it would have been their crowning satisfaction For its 
readers ıt must be esteemed as an untimely bequeathing of two life-spans of perceptive Islamic 
experience, interpreting with ambitious comprehensiveness both the grace of Islamuc art and the 
'"instantiating' (as Isma‘T! al-Fáruqi terms it) of the essence of Islam in the history and institutions 
and practice of the faith and the law The interpretation bears all the characteristics, some of them 
quite idiosyncratic, of the writers, those—in Dr. Ismá'il's case—which are familiar to many readers 
from his earlier works He places his own stamp of mind on all his expositions, writing with 
sometimes magisterial verdicts and forthright opinions, but always with verve and confidence. 

"Islam," he warns, "cannot be identified with any Muslim's history." Nor must it be confused with 
‘Muslims.’ It was ‘born complete,’ in the vision of Muhammad, in the Qur'an and the Sunnah where 
its ‘essence’ must be exclusively understood to he This 'edidetic vision’ of ‘essence’ determines the 
Strategy of the entire presentation. There are four Parts (1) The Origin, (2) The Essence, (3) The 
Form and (4) The Manifestation. These comprise the twenty-three chapters ‘Essence’ covers 
eighteen pages, ‘Manifestation’ two hundred One fundamental issue pervades the whole 
presentation By compiling an ‘atlas’ the authors squarely locate the entirety within the geographical, 
empirical world of the human story. In that sense the work is altogether—and ably— descriptive. Yet 
it 18 also strenuously dogmatic, as an ‘atlas’ of the ‘absolute’ in religion It 15 a superb essay in 
‘finality’ identified in Islam. The intellectual and spiritual issue here as to how ‘finality’ obtains 
within human diversity and dispersion (an ‘atlas’ infers) is subsumed within the thesis which enables 
and inspires the authorship, namely that ‘religion’ in accord with human nature and meaning and 
consonant with human rationality, has its final and conclusive being in is/am/Islam. The double 
naming is important, since the universal paradigm islam has its concretion (to use the Fárügis' term) 
in institutional Islam. This entire congruity of islam/ Islam with divine truth and human significance 
takes a dogmatic form which the reader 1s willed to receive But then the problem of truth claims and 
their compatibility with the manifold and plural world into which they have to be stated remains the 
perennial liability of all faiths. To have one so thoroughly ‘atlased’ as Islam is here, is at least to be 
put in the way of the measure, if not here the onus, of that responsibility. 

‘Atlas’ has to be read as much more than a compilation of maps, of which there are seventy-two, 
and of diagrams It signifies lively documentation of Muslim ongins, law, society and ethos, 
explored in history, literature and art. There are useful expositions of the Arabian incidence of the 
Quran, the Islamic thesis of its quality as revelation, the sciences of exegesis and Hadith criticism, 
and the patterns of architecture, calligraphy and music as embodiments of the Islamic mode The 
uniform soft green of the illustrations is particularly pleasing and the whole is a handsome 
production set to establish itself for years ahead as an index to Islam and to two minds devoted to its 
learning and erudition, Perhaps the ruling (p. 193) cites as well as any the conviction which informs 
all else. “Unless misguidance has taught them otherwise Islam rehabilitates all humans as 
genuine instances of homo religiosus This view makes a clean sweep of prophecy and of all history 
and trusts that in their innate form, humans may still agree on a naturally available religion and 
morality not different from Islam.” 


Ascott under Wychwood KENNETH CRAGG 
Oxon, England 


Islam and Christianity Today: A Contribution to Dialogue. By W Montgomery Watt. London 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1983. xiv plus 157 pp n.p 


Dr Watts latest book is an attempt to demonstrate the essential harmony of Islam and 
Christianity, to defend their and other religions’ continuing validity in the face of the attacks of 
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scientism, and to re-symbolize or reinterpret Islamic-Christian doctrines so as to bring them into 
conformity with “the assured results of science " 

For such a slim volume this is an extraordinarily ambitious program, one which requires several 
theoretical excuses For example, Watt's harmonization of Islamic and Christian doctrine rests on 
decisions as to the nature of religious truth (a religion is verified if ıt helps its adherents to achieve a 
“satisfactory quality of life") and religious language (the symbolic expression of “unclear 
experience,” so that “symbols which appear contradictory are not necessarily so”) Later, Watt 
develops a philosophical cosmology (leaning heavily on Michael Polanyi’s cosmological ideas and 
Teilhard de Chardin's evolutionary speculations) so that Islamic-Christian conceptions of the 
Creator may be recast in an apologetically sophisticated way God is the one “who sets the boundary 
conditions for the universe" and who is (or works through) “the orientation present or immanent in 
matter." 

Due to the author's methodological decisions, and simply to the brevity of each discussion, the 
book lacks the dialogical flavor one might expect from tts subtitle. The reader has little sense of 
intellectual struggle, of Islam, Christianity, and science actually coming to grips with one another. 
The harmonization of Muslim and Christian data seems too easy, and in the "dialogue" with science, 
it is Science— which for Watt includes Newtonian cause-and-effect determinism—that has the most 
say. The God-description that results looks suspiciously like a “God of the gaps " 

It is perhaps ironic that the reinterpretation of traditional beliefs entailed by Watt's program 
should include precisely those beliefs which, in this reviewer's opinion, constitute the ground 
common to Islam and Christianity that God 15 one who speaks; that human beings may respond in 
petition and praise, and that God will have the Last Word In Watt's account, God's "speaking" is 
the giving of "inner promptings"; prayer is "not literally speaking to God" and "he does not literally 
hear”, eschatological beliefs express "the absolute difference between the life of the believer and the 
life of the unbeliever " Many Muslims and Christians will find such "reinterpretation" to be, rather, 
a vitiation 

One cannot but admire Watt's courage in publishing his personal vision of some of the 
possibilities of the future of religious thought No doubt, Christians, Muslims, and scientists may all 
learn from peering down the trail he blazes. Few of them, however, will want to follow him. 


The Evangelical Seminary MARK N SWANSON 
Cairo, Egypt 


The Papacy and the Middle East: The Role of the Holy See in the Arab-Israeli Conflict, 1962-1984. By 
George Emile Irani. Notre Dame, IN. University of Notre Dame Press, 1986 xu plus 218 pp 
Notes, Bibliography, Index $22.95. 


This well-documented book is the first major scholarly study of the role of the Vatican vis-a-vis 
the Arab-Israeli conflict from 1962 (when the Second Vatican Council was inaugurated) to 1984 The 
research was based on a vast amount of pnmary and secondary sources in English, French, Italian, 
and Arabic and over sixty interviews in Rome, Beirut, and Jerusalem 

The study focuses primarily оп the role and attitude of the Holy See on three major topics the 
Arab-Israeli dispute, the Jerusalem question, and the wars in and over Lebanon since 1975. After 
giving some background, the author explains and analyzes each topic through the use of case 
studies. 

Iran: shows the fundamental interests and concerns which guided papal diplomacy in the area 
involved These include the alleviation of human suffering, the protection of the holy places and the 
universal character of the holy city; the assurance of the continued presence of Catholics and other 
Christians in Jerusalem; the encouragement of peaceful coexistence among Christians, Muslims, and 
Jews considered essential to peace in the area, and the maintaining of the Vatican's traditional role 
and influence in the Middle East. 

Although after the 1967 war the Vatican stopped pressing for a full internationalization of 
Jerusalem, it insisted upon the establishment of an international statute which would provide 
international guarantees for protecting the civil and religious rights of all religious communities in 
Jerusalem Following the assumption of a more moderate position by the PLO in 1974, the 
Vatican—as well as most Western European and other states in the world—began to call for a 
Palestinian state and mutual recognition between Israelis and Palestinians as the only way of 
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achieving peace in the Holy Land. The Vatican strongly supported an independent and unified 
Lebanon with the various religious communities living in peaceful coexistence. 

The role of the Vatican in the Middle East has been largely overlooked by researchers and 
scholars in the past lrani's excellent study fills a great need and opens new perspectives for further 
research on papal diplomacy in the Middle East. The book contributes to the better understanding 
of not only the Vatican's role but also of some of the major, complex and explosive issues in that 
critical area. 


Professor Emeritus FRED J KHOURI 
Villanova University 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 


The Age of the Crusades: The Near East from the Eleventh Century to 1517. By P M. Holt. [A History 
of the Near East.] New York: Longman, 1986 xui plus 250 pp. Bibliographical Survey 
Glossary. Genealogical Tables. Maps, Index. n p. 


This volume is a condensed survey of the history of the Near East from the inception of the 
Crusades to the rise of the Ottomans in the area (1095-1517). The author highlights the impact of the 
Crusades on the area as well as the Islamic ideological response, the mse of new non-Arab dynasties, 
such as the Zangids, Ayyubids, Mamluks and Ottomans. The first three dynasties carried the brunt 
of the jihad, or Counter-Crusade, although the task of the Mamluks is considered a more difficult 
one, as they had to rid the area of both the Crusaders and the Mongols. The first nine chapters, 
which deal with the Crusades and the Islamic response, are comprehensive, emphasizing the political 
confrontation between the antagonists without losing sight of the socio-economic changes, an 
important aspect which deserves more research. 

The remaining twelve chapters focus on the Mamluks, whose great achievement in the jihad has 
been overshadowed by internal strife and intrigues This aspect of the dynasty receives too much 
emphasis at the expense of other developments in the area. One would have liked to have a glimpse 
of the life of ordinary Egyptians, or their attitudes and status vis-à-vis their alien rulers. An 
extension of the scholarly chapter on the institutions of the Mamluks perhaps would have been 
appropriate 

Considering the span of time this volume covers in an eloquent and scholarly way, one cannot but 
say that ıt is a welcome addition to the continuing flow of new studies of the medieval Near East 


University of Toronto HADIA DAJANI-SHAKEEL 
Toronto, Canada 


The Life and Religion of Muhammad. Hiyat al-Qulbb (vol 2). By ‘AllAma Muhammad Baar al- 
Majlisi. Translated by James L Merrick. New York. Methuen, 1987 (first published in 1982 by 
Zahra Trust). 483 pp. $19 95, paper 


The Zahra Trust has published a number of books that belong to the Ithnñ' “ashara Shia 
tradition. A very important contribution is the reissuing of an early English translation by Rev. 
James L. Merrick of the second volume of Mauland Bagqir al-Majlis's (d. 1699) Hiyát al-qulub, 
which contains a biography of the Prophet by this leading thinker of the seventeenth century. With 
the growing interest in the historical and trans-historical person of the Prophet, this book is very 
welcome, as it ıs the first, and to my knowledge only, translation into a Western language of a Sha 
biography of the Prophet 

One understands that the publishers, for financial reasons, did not want to change anything in the 
text, leaving the strange transcription and inconsistencies of transliteration as they were. However, 
one wishes that someone had added the names and Arabic phrases in the modern spelling in order to 
facilitate access to the text. I am afraid the present form will make tt difficult for a student to enjoy 
the work as much as it deserves. We hope that it will make its way despite these drawbacks which 
are, after all, of a mere technical nature. 


Harvard University ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Morals and Manners in Islam. A Guide to Islamic Adáb. By Marwan Ibrahim al-Kaysi. Leicester The 
Islamic Foundation, 1986. 200 pp £9.50, hardcover, £4 50, paper. 


Those wanting to know the classical Islamic answers to a range of questions about proper Muslim 
conduct will find this book useful Describing his approach as one representative of normative (as 
opposed to historical) Islam, Al-Kaysı condenses many of the specifics of the Quran and Hadith 
dealing with adab (which he translates as good manners) into this straightforward directory for daily 
activity. Topics range from social and familar relations to hygiene, dress, rites of passage, sports, 
and a variety of other concerns The author, a Jordanian, provides an Islamic rationale for most of 
the particulars. A handy reference 


Ш School of Theology JANE I SMITH 
Denver, Colorado 


Origins of Islamic Jurisprudence (with Special Reference to Muwatta Imam Malik) By Muhammad 
Yusaf Guraya. Lahore Ashraf Press, 1985 v plus 130 pp. Bibliography Index. n p 


This compact monograph represents, in what 1s becoming a genre, yet another attempt at refuting 
the conclusions of Western scholarship concerning the spuriousness of Prophetic traditions 
Primarily through a study of Марк Muwatta', Guraya clearly establishes that Malik's legal 
reasoning draws in great measure upon contemporary Medinese practice and, to a no lesser extent, 
upon what Malik considered to be the ideal norm by which Muslims must abide (pp 78-82, 85, 93, 
97) In Malik’s doctrine, the past, including the Prophetic past, "has to seek its roots in the present 
and to establish its genuineness in the ‘present practice" (p. 97) Whenever the Prophetic traditions 
contradicted such practice they were, as a rule, dismissed, and they frequently met the same fate 
when competing with reports from the Companions and Successors (рр 35, 37, 39, 41, 44). Yet, after 
having consecrated four chapters (ca 90 pp.) to establish these results, Guraya concludes that the 
content of Mülik's Sunna and the basis of his legal reasoning consist of “the recognised Islamic 
religious norms derived from the religious and ethical principles introduced by the Prophet" (pp 
115, 119). 

This conclusion must be understood in light of Guraya's assumption that the exemplary conduct 
of the Prophet, though it may not have been expressed since the early days of Islam in such terms as 
"the Sunna of the Prophet," was "as a non-verbal concept" valid and operative from the very 
beginning of Islam" (pp. 5, 15). While Guraya insists that this non-verbal Sunna is identical to the 
Sunna expressed later in Prophetic traditions, he leaves the crucial and problematic question of 
Malik’s and his predecessors’ frequent rejection of these very traditions open for the reader to 
wonder about. 


McGill University WAEL В HALLAQ 
Montreal, Quebec 


Islam and the Destiny of Man. By Charles Le Gai Eaton Albany: State University of New York Press 
[published in association with the Islamic Texts Society], 1985 vi plus 242 pp $11 95, paper; 
$36 50, cloth 


This book ts an introduction to Islam by a European convert who has much sympathy with 
Western culture and values. The book 15 divided into three parts The first views Islam in 
comparison with Christianity and. Europe and, for the greater part, is stimulating and apologetic. 
When the author engages in condemnation of aspects of Western life, he usually hastens to balance 
the picture by recalling Muslim failings, too. 

The second and final parts are richly descriptive surveys of the ongins and development of Islam 
and its principle institutions the Quran, Muhammad, the conquests, Islamic civilization and 
learning, law and society, the religious life, aesthetic sensibilities, mysticism, and questions about the 
Hereafter. 

Eaton has read widely and well, principally in secondary works but also in translated primary 
sources, which he has mined effectively for illustrations and anecdotes. Works by Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr, Titus Burckhardt, Fnthjof Schuon, Muhammad Asad and Martin Lings are frequently cited in 
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the notes, attesting to the spacious viewpoint (and Sufi bias) of the project. Eaton depends also on 
some Western, non-Muslim scholars, like W. Montgomery Watt, Gustave E Von Grunebaum, and 
Kenneth Cragg, whom he cites approvingly 

This book has no index, bibliography or glossary It would also have been improved by a few 
illustrations of Quranic calligraphy and mosque architecture (the two supreme artistic 
contnbutions of Islam, according to the author, p. 204), modern versus traditional dwellings (“The 
influence upon [ordinary Muslims in developing countries] of an environment totally alien to Islam 
is all the more dangerous for being unperceived,” p. 210), and peoples, places, and objects (especially 
traditional crafts, whose gradual disappearance the author laments). 

This book would be an acceptable college text, but its spirit and wisdom are better suited to 
something like an adult study group, as in a church, because it invites reflection and introspection 
There is much more of an attitude of “We” than of "Us and Them" because Eaton values serious 
spiritual questing wherever it ıs found 


University of Colorado FREDERICK M DENNY 
Boulder, Colorado 


Reflection of the Awakened (Mirat’l-arifin) Attributed to Sadruddin al-Qunawi. Introduction. 
translation and notes by Savyid Hasan Askar: New York Methuen, 1987 (first published by 
Zahra Trust, 1983) 63 pp. (English plus Arabic original) $12 95. paper 


The small treatise Afirat al-arifin 1s, as the title says, attributed to Sadruddin Qonawi, Ibn 
"Arabi's stepson and foremost interpreter, and it is most likely that it is either his own work or 
comes from the circle of his disciples To attribute it, as the translator attempts, to Imam Husayn, is 
impossible for historical, philological, and philosophical reasons. The booklet contains a fascinating 
interpretation of the Fatiha, using letter mysticism and a hermeneutical method which became 
widespread in later centuries and underlies much of post-fourteenth century Sufi exegesis. In the 
glossary, the translator tries to explain the technical terms—not always very successfully—, and the 
transcription invented by him (for example, leaving out the Aamza of the article) leads to 
unpronounceable words like Mirat7‘arifin and the like, this, along with wrong transliterations, 
distract somewhat from the real value of the booklet Its Arabic text, however, will be welcome to 
everyone interested in the esoteric interpretation of the Qur'an, and we are grateful that the text has 
been made available 


Harvard University ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEI 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Occultation of the Twelfth Imam: A Historical Background. By Jassim M. Hussain Cambridge 
The Muhammad: Trust, 1982 xiv plus 221 pp. $30 00, cloth 


The Islamic revolution of Iran has generated numerous studies оп Shi'ism, however most of them 
remain descriptive dealing with the role of the mujtahids in the recent history of Iran. Some 
interpretative works, on the other hand, offer diverse perspective on the nature of Shr'ism, such as 
being a resistance or a revolutionary movement within Islam. The present work 15 a comprehensive 
study of the historical background which led to the Twelfth imam's occultation It complements 
А А Sachedina's [981 study entitled, /slamic Messianism The Idea of the Mahdi in Twelver 
Shf ism, and fills a lacuna in our knowledge of that early period It was during this period, between 
the lesser and the greater occultations (260/874-329/941), that the Twelver Shiism became 
crystalized into a well defined community from its beginning as a secretive religious organization 
J.M. Hussain’s work is therefore a welcome addition to the growing corpus of Shri studies 

In the introduction the author enumerates the sources, mainly in Arabic, however without any 
critical apparatus. The first chapter deals with the technical usage of the terms “mahd?” and "qd im " 
Discussion of these terms 15 very traditional and does not reflect state-of-the-art. Next, the author 
provides a circumstantial evidence for the existence of the Twelfth imam The last four chapters deal 
with the activities of the four safirs respectively. The work on the whole lacks historical criticism. It 
also abounds in typographical errors and the system of transliteration 1s inconsistent. 


University of California ISMAIL K POONAWALA 
Los Angeles, California 
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Nüruddin Abdurrahman-i Isfarayini: Le Revelateur des Mystères, revised edition Edited and 
translated by Hermann Landolt. [Islam Spirituel, no 1] Lagrasse. Verdier. 1986 (orig ed.. 
1980) 42! pp Indices in French and Persian 149FF 


This book represents an edition and translation, accompanied by a substantial introduction, of the 
Kashif al-Asrar of the KubrawI mystic Nir al-Din-1 Isfarü'ini (ob. 717/1317). The volume under 
review 15 a reissue of an earlier edition by Hermann Landolt onginally published in 1980 at Tehran 
University Press in the Wisdom of Persia series. The onginal edition became unavailable m the 
market almost immediately, justifying the printing of the current version. 

With the exception of some revisions in the introduction, the 1986 Verdier edition is an exact 
replica of the Tehran one. The Persian text is a photographic reproduction, suffering only a minimal 
loss of clarity. The edition is well executed and 1s accompanied by several detailed indices The 
French translation 15 accurate and well-written, but unfortunately its general index is not as helpful 
as the ones accompanying the Persian text. However, it is of sufficient quality to be extremely 
helpful to the non-specialist; the expert can easily rely upon the Persian. 

Based upon the importance of the subject matter for the study of medieval Sufism and the 
meticulous scholarship displayed by Landolt, this book recommends itself most SEEN as necessary 
reading for the educated reader in Islamic mysticism 


Yale University JAMAL J ELIAS 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Ibn “Abbad of Ronda: Letters on the 516 Path. Translated by John Renard. New York/Mahwah. 
Toronto: Paulist Press, 1986. xvin plus 238 pages. $12 95 cloth. $9 95 paper 


The Muslim mystic Ibn “Abb&d of Ronda (733/1333— 792/1390) occupied a prominent place in 
the spiritual renewal of North Africa initiated by the Shüdhili Sufi affiliation. The major works of 
this Sufi, who was born in Spain but flounshed in Morocco, include two collections of his spiritual 
letters In the present volume J. Renard presents an English translation of the smaller collection of 
Ibn * Abbüd's letters, with easy cross references to the Arabic text edited by P. Мугуа (/4r-Rasá'l 
as-sughra, Beirut 1958; second edition with additions, Beirut. 1974) It may be said that this 
annotated translation offers the English reader a glimpse into the thoughts of Ibn Abb&d It must be 
added, however, that there are some serious drawbacks to Renard's book 

In many instances the translation is vague and at best approximates the text The notes include 
numerous factual errors and essential omissions of reference and documentation. Unreliable sources 
are quoted where primary sources or scholarly studies are readily available to document a point. The 
introduction 1s rather superficial. The German translation of selected letters of Ibn “Abb&d, 
published in 1971, is neither acknowledged nor cited. The name of Nwyia, Renard's principle source 
and the editor of his text, is consistently misspelled In spite of scholarly studies by Massignon and 
others that painstakingly establish facts of Sufi history, Renard blunders along and claims, for 
example, that Sahl al-Tustari, born c. 203/818, was a student of Sufyün al-Thawri, d. 161/778, or 
that al-Hallàj traveled with al-Tustari at Basra. Wilberforce Clarke's garbled English rendering of a 
Persian abstract published at Calcutta in 1891 is cited by Renard in support of ‘Umar al- 
Suhrawardi's Arabic work that has been minutely studied by Gramlich (Wiesbaden, 1978). I am sad 
to say that Renard's book does not advance the scholarship on Ibn *Abbád. 


Yale University GERHARD BOWERING 
New Haven, Connecticut 


The House of Obedience: Women in Arab Society By Juliette Minces. Translated from the French 
by Michael Pallis (Published first as La femme dans le monde arabe in 1980) London Zed 
Press, 1982 114 pp np 


In the early days of the feminist movement, women disagreed as to the proper ways to direct their 
energies. some wanted to direct them at changing men, others at raising women’s consciousness. 1 
have tended to be of the second school of thought if only because the first has often proven to be 
futile. Endowed with patriarchal privilege, men generally have no incentive to see reality from the 
point of view of the victim of that pnvilege 
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The situation is no different when we turn to issues of culture and race In a world in which the 
West (in both of its systems, capitalist and communist) holds the privileges of power, it has no 
incentive to look beyond its own constructions of reality especially when they relate to other cultures 
and races. As Simone de Beauvoir points out in The Second Sex, myths are advantageous to the 
ruling class; they justify its privileges and even authorize abuse of the oppressed (Chapter XI). It is 
precisely for these reasons that 1 find Juliette Minces's book offensive and a review of such book is 
at best misdirected and probably futile. The alternatives for us Muslim Arab women are clear. we 
can keep on responding to and refuting orientalist literature or we can conserve our energies and 
direct them towards formulating and advancing an indigenous feminist movement which is 
responsive to our true needs and which identifies our real problems. The choice is obvious, our duty 
is to our own Muslim Arab women, The West has to disabuse itself, on its own, of myths it has 
created We have certainly made our point of view amply clear If we have not been heard it is not 
because we have been silent but rather because the West did not listen. 

There is no need to go into a detailed rebuttal of all the "facts" presented or assumed by the 
author. Such a task would be tantamount to writing another book It should be sufficient here to 
meander through the first chapter of The House of Obedience and pick a few glaring examples here 
and there 

Perhaps the most glaring example of Juliette Minces succumbing to myth is her characterization 
of the history of Arab women as one of continued total subordination (p. [4). Her depiction of the 
status of women before Islam is totally one-sided providing data from only those parts of the region 
exhibiting patmarchal traits There is no mention of the ancient Arab woman's freedom to trade, 
lead her people in peace and in war, compose poetry, make speeches in public, and marry and 
divorce at will, to list only a few. One reason for Minces's omission seems to be conceptual The 
author appears to be totally oblivious to the fact that the ancient Arab woman, unlike her Western 
counterpart today, was not caught in the private/ public dichotomy described by Hannah Arendt in 
the The Human Condition. There was no such clear dichotomy because of the nature of the tribal 
society Elementary research would readily reveal this fact, and its empirical consequences, but not 
to someone who is bent on fitting all reality in a Western mold Another example of this distorting 
outlook is buried into her assertion that ancient Arab women were not considered individuals (p. 
14). The assertion 15 true, but only to the extent that the very notion of "individual" is a Western 
notion unsuited for describing any member of a tribal community, male or female Later in the book 
she almost recognizes this very fact herself (p 20) 

Juliette Minces's description of Islamic law reveals the depth of the myth she is belabonng under 
and infects her understanding of the demands of Muslim Arab women Showing utter disrespect to 
religions other than her own-—a typical orientalist attitude—she characterizes the Quran 
alternatively as contradictory and malicious towards women (pp 16, 17) This of course puts an end 
to any rational discourse, just as calling women “mysterious” ends the discourse as to the rationality 
of their behavior (see de Beauvoir's Second Sex, Chapter XI). Having cast the problem of Muslim 
Arab women as being essentially Islam itself, it is no wonder that she regards Westernization and 
secularization as solutions (p 23). 

Unfortunately, the fact of the matter 1s that Westernization has worsened the condition of the 
Muslim Arab woman (see my article in Women and Revolution, ed Lydia Sargent, South End 
Press), furthermore, even Western women themselves have not found a soiution in secularization 
Yet, Minces perseveres in her position that West 1s best. 

Finally, two quick observations reveal other concerns. First, the use of language by Minces is itself 
a handicap to a fair understanding of the topic. For example, her term "bride-price" (р 15) conjures 
images of slavery and the trade in women When she observes that, unlike pre-Islamic Arab women, 
Muslim women get to keep the "bride-price" as their property the images of slavery are not dispelled 
but merely shifted. Muslim women do not get sold by their fathers or guardians, it appears, rather 
they sell their own selves (perhaps to the highest bidder) 

Had Minces cast the whole discussion in terms of a "pre-nuptial" agreement, she would have been 
closer to the truth. For, what she referred to as the "bnde-price" arises in the following manner 
Islam regards marriage as, among other things, a contractual relationship whose basic elements are 
defined by Islam itself. However, the marriage contract has the function of defining the open terms: 
Furthermore, the woman has the right of supplementing these within reason, The resulting yOntract ` 
usually contains both economic as well as non-economic terms. Among the economic terms, a 
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certain sum of money is usually agreed upon by the woman and her future husband to be transferred 
to her at her choosing either immediately or upon divorce, if that ever occurred. The sum is called 
the "mahr " The woman may waive it, set it at a high or low amount, defer it till divorce, or request 
it all immediately The usual practice is to take part of it in advance to cover some marriage 
expenses and defer the bulk of the mahr as financial security in case of divorce. Thus, rather than a 
"bride-price," the mahr is usually the woman's insurance for a financially secure future, regardless of 
the male's later whims or wishes 

Frankly, as an attorney, 1 wish more Western women engaged їп this practice It 15 heartbreaking 
to see them strapped financially and struggling in the courts thirty years after marriage to convince 
some judge to award them a piece of property or alimony In Islam, the judge does not decide the 
amount of settlement a divorced woman gets, her marriage contract does. 

Second, Minces propagates the myth that Muslim women who come to the West for education 
lose thetr virginity and replace their hymen surgically before returning to their homes (p. 19). Many 
women lose their virginity and they do so at home and abroad. Similarly, virginity operations are 
conducted at home as well as abroad. This 15 not an illustration of West is best, rather it 15 an 
illustration of the travails of women under one form of patriarchy To cast it as a triumph of 
Western freedom ignores the depths of the travails of women under another form of patnarchy, 
namely, the Western form In a Muslim world distorted by Arab patriarchy a woman is forced to 
preserve her virginity, in a Western world distorted by modern patnarchy a woman is compelled to 
lose her virginity (I refer not only to the fall-out from the “Sexual Revolution” but also to the 
common crime of rape) Which world is better? Obviously women suffer in both No need to 
compare scars. But Minces’s claim does have one serious repercussion A while back a Muslim 
graduate student in the U.S. called me crying She begged me to write an article rebutting the claims 
that Muslim women come to the U S to study and instead lose their virginity and cover it up with 
an operation Many women are being held back from education in the U.S. as a result of such 
flippant remarks Many are being suspected of acts they did not commut This is a disservice to 
Muslim women. One wonders, to whom does Minces owe her highest allegiance? To the cause of 
women or to establishing Western supremacy? 

Needless to say, I do not recommend the book. 


New York, New York AZIZAH AL-HIBRI 


Europe's Myths of Orient. By Rana Kabbani. Bloomington. Indiana University Press, 1986. x plus 
166 pp Illustrations n.p 


This 1s an angry book; as such, it makes compelling reading and the author argues her case with 
conviction and passion. But in addition to being an angry book, it proceeds from a strong 
ideological foundation, and in this combination lies its basic weakness; rather than recognizing the 
universal ways in which all cultures regard foreigners, Rana Kabbani takes the case of European 
orientalist travel literature as a unique phenomenon, a reflection of impenalism and anti-feminism 
more or less distinctive to the interface between Islam and the West in the nineteenth century The 
book's polemical nature tends therefore to obscure its very real contributions to understanding of 
certain aspects of the phenomenon of nineteenth-century orientalist travel accounts. 

As a chronicle of the injustice done to Islam by European writers, Kabbani's book gives a long 
litany of Western offenses gnmly illustrative of the arrogance, the provincialism, the exploitation, 
and the sexism characteristic of the runeteenth-century West in its most expansive imperalist phase. 
Unfortunately, by casting her theme as one of good against evil, however useful to the short-term 
aims of her work, Kabbani loses an opportunity to go behind the cases she sets out, in order to 
examine a much deeper phenomenon of the attitude of cultures toward the foreign, something that 
appears not only in nineteenth-century European travel accounts, but which is not unheard of in the 
Islamic world itself 

Some readers will derive tight-lipped satisfaction from Kabban’s flaying of Burton, Doughty, 
Thesiger, and especially of V S. Naipaul, this reader, for one, wishes that the conclusory remarks of 
this book, in which Kabbani argues passionately for more understanding and more balance in 
Western understanding of the Islamic East, had been preceded in her text by a realization that the 
phenomenon she explores, far from being a unique crume of West against Islamic East, represents 
only one reflection among many of hundreds 1f not thousands of years of the age-old human habit of 
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hating, degrading, and despising that which we do not trust or understand; orentalism is part of a 
broader phenomenon of cultural chauvinism, a disease endemic to all cultures in virtually all times 


University of Massachusetts WALTER B. DENNY 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Sand and Other Poems. By Mahmoud Darweesh Selected and translated by Rana Kabban: London- 
New York KPI Limited, 1986 vu plus 79 pp $14 95, cloth. 


There are twenty-two poems in this book, half of which are short—each presented in one page or 
less—the other half being longer poems of two to ten pages each They have been selected and 
translated from various collections of the Palestinian poet, Mahmoud Darweesh, one of the most 
influential in the Arab world today 

Rana Kabbani's English rendering ıs sensitive to the rich imagery of the original Arabic and 
preserves much of its powerful effect The reader unacquainted with certain persons, places, or 
events mentioned in the poems may miss the significance of the allusions and could have been better 
served by unobtrusive endnotes. But the great love which is the theme of the poems will escape no 
reader. 

It 1s a great love for a woman, for a happy peaceful life, for a beautiful usurped homeland, for 
fallen companions in the patnotic struggle, and for those still waiting The symbolic language of 
roses, birds, bridges, trains, shadows, ashes and sand, among others, adumbrates Darweesh's themes 
and suppresses the political concern, but the latter remains primary, although unsaid. 

Kicked out of their homeland, pursued into lands like Lebanon in which they have become 
refugees, and further hunted individually in far off capitals of the world, Palestinians ask with 
Darweesh as the whole earth narrows before them: 


“Where do birds fly after the final sky?” 


Suffering for their great love, they never give it up but continue to love their women, their friends, 
and their land because here alone abides their salvation, as in Darweesh's words. 

One drop of water 

On the feathers 

Of a bird 

In Haifa 

Can wash me 

Of the sins 

I will commit. 


McGill University ISSA J BOULLATA 
Montreal, Quebec 


Merchants and Migrants in Nineteenth Century Beirut By Leila Tarazi Fawaz [Harvard Middle 
Eastern Studies, 18.] Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1983. x plus 182 pp. 
Photographs. Tables. n p. 


With this book Leila Fawaz has made an important contribution to both urban studies and 
nineteenth-century history in the Middle East, while simultaneously illuminating the roots of the 
conflict which has put Beirut in the spotlight in recent years. It 15 an excellent work, and should be in 
every collection on Lebanon 

Beirut grew from a tiny village into the most important port city in the Eastern Mediterranean in 
the course of the nineteenth century. As Fawaz conclusively demonstrates, this was due to both its 
increased administrative importance in the Ottoman Empire and its favorable site for trade between 
Europe and the Empire's hinterland cities Its population grew because the city offered both 
attractive commercial and cultural opportunities and refuge from rural poverty and sectarian strife, 
and it became the first city in the region with a preponderance of Christians. As such its history and 
politics are exceptional, but their story—here wonderfully well-told —sheds telling light on the region 
as a whole. 


Harvard University LISA ANDERSON 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Social Disintegration and Popular Resistance in the Ottoman Empire, 1881-1908. By Donald Quataert 
[New York University Studies in Near Eastern Civilization 9] New York New York 
University Press, 1983. xxiv plus 205 pp. $35.00. 


This is an informative and useful book based on the author's extenstve research in the archives of 
five countries including the Basbakanlik Arsivi in Istanbul. Thus it promises original material while 
attempting to answer the question "How did the emerging European-dominated world economy 
change Middle Easterners’ means of making a living, their social status, and their political 
behavior?" Quataert's book consists of five case studies dealing with the tobacco Regie, the 
Zonguldak coal miners, the Anatolian railroad, the Istanbul Quay Company and Port worker guilds, 
and the Ottoman boycott against Austria-Hungary. These are loosely linked together by a brief 
overview of the Ottoman economy in the nineteenth century. 

The case studies generally show how European capital penetrated the Ottoman economy in 
various spheres of activity. Quataert is correct, however, to emphasize at the outset that the empire 
successfully avoided the political domination which elsewhere followed such penetration and resulted 
in colonial submission, Some of the problems involved in the Ottoman government's efforts to 
stimulate development of the rich north-western Anatolian coalfields illustrate vividly the difficulty 
of steering an independent political course while yet courting outside expertise and investment. 
(Similar problems surely can be seen today in many parts of the world.) Ottoman citizens were 
encouraged to pen up the area, but ultimately it seems that lack of capital and experience stymied 
success small private developers abandoned the field because of a poor return on their investment 
Yet the demand for coal was there, and growing steadily, but it was not until after the French- 
controlled Eregli Company received an important concession in 1896 that production showed 
dramatic gains. Even so, wary of further European domination the government found ways of 
obstructing the French developers. 

Quataert’s detailed case studies sometimes raise more questions than he can answer. Thus, tn the 
discussions of worker strikes at Eregli and on the railroad the role of “foreign agitators” 1s suggested 
but not really explored. Quataert apparently wanted to skirt a more detatled study of labor 
movements in Turkey while keeping to the cases at hand Ina book about “social disintegration and 
popular resistance” this seems unfortunate. Perhaps his sources could not provide the necessary 
documentation Certainly the newspapers of the Hamidian period, which he cites occasionally, must 
have been too heavily censored to be of much help. But ın the heady days of greater freedom in the 
fall of 1908, when both of these strikes developed, the popular press must have been a good deal 
richer in their coverage of these events Some discussion at least of the research problems involved 
would have been welcome. 

These minor reservations notwithstanding, Quataert has written a valuable book chock full of 
details hardly/to be found elsewhere. Is it too much to hope that he will soon return to the same 
period and give us a more synthetic history of late Ottoman social and economic conditions? Clearly 
he has the tools to do it 


University of California BILL HICKMAN 
Berkeley, California 


Historical and Political Gazeteer of Afghanistan, Vol. 6. Kabul and Southeastern Afghanistan, rev ed. 
Edited by Ludwig W Adamec. Graz-Austria. Akademische Druck - u. Verlagsanstalt, 1985 
(ong compiled 1914). xx plus 859. Maps. n p. 


This voluminous work is based on Afghanistan Gazeteer, compiled in 1914 by the British Indian 
General Staff. For the Gazereer, the data were collected for military purposes over a period of fifty 
years The editor has expanded the information on the region's typography, tribal composition, 
climate, economy, and politics. The use of the western and Afghan sources makes it a comprehensive 
reference work (p vii). It also gives a detailed description of the region which was divided in the 
1970s into the provinces of Kabul, Parwan, Maidan (Wardak), Logar, Ghazni, Paktia, Nangarhar, 
Bamian, Kunar, and Кара in eastern and southeastern Afghanistan 

All entries are organized in alphabetical order with their Perso-Arabic spellings This enlarged and 


revised edition. gains special importance by the fact that it incorporates pohtical, social, and 
economic developments up to 1978, before the Soviet invasion A rich mine of information, detailed 
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maps and comprehensive glossary, this work will remain for a long time an important and basic 
reference tool for scholars and general readers interested in Kabul and Southeast Afghanistan before 
the Soviet takeover. 


McGill University SAJIDA S. ALVI 
Montreal, Canada 


The Middle East: After the Israeli Invasion of Lebanon. Edited by Robert O Freedman. Syracuse, 
NY: Syracuse University Press, 1986. хуш plus 384 рр $29.95, cloth; $14.95, paper 


This collection of papers, presented at a conference held at Baltimore Hebrew College's Center for 
the Study of Israel and the Contemporary Middle East in 1985, is the fourth in a series of similar 
works edited by Robert O. Freedman. The book's purpose is to analyze the impact of Israel's 
military adventure in Lebanon, which Freedman labels a "turning point in Middle Eastern politics," 
considering the invasion's consequences, both regionally and globally. It does so by examining the 
issues 1n three different political contexts’ extra-regional (the super-powers and Western Europe), 
regional (inter-Arab politics and the Iraq-Iran War); and local (the confrontation states and the 
Palestinians) 


The contributors to the book approach their task fairly and effectively Because each author 
concentrates on the role of a single state (or closely related group of states or, in the case of the 
PLO, a would-be state), within the complex political, diplomatic, and military environment of the 
Middle East during only a three-year period, each can provide remarkably sharp 1mages that bring 
actions and reactions clearly into focus. 1t is as if the nearly identical pieces of an extremely difficult 
Jigsaw puzzle were enlarged many times, thereby makung it easier to fit them into their proper places. 


At the same time, however, this chronological narrowing and topical magnification are the book's 
main drawbacks Much of the same basic information is restated 1n almost every chapter. Although 
repetition 18, to some extent, unavoidable in any edited work with so limited a frame of reference, it 
is, nonetheless, annoying A more serious flaw is that most of the contributors, in examining a small 
sliver of the Middle Eastern scene in great detail, do not provide a sufficiently solid background for 
the events discussed, nor can they provide much beyond speculation about the most significant 
consequences of those events. Compiled at a time when the dust raised by its subject matter was still 
settling, The Middle East: After the Israel Invasion of Lebanon sacrifices interpretations arrived at 
after a period of reflection for an “up to the minute" (of publication, if not of review) account. 
Despite the editor's assertion that the collection 15 not a “period piece,” providing analysis in a 
vacuum, much of it is. This 1s not to suggest that such studies have no merit, but rather that they can 
rarely stand alone. This, and similar works, present a "middle term" perspective, perhaps most 
valuable as a research tool. 


As Іп any such volume, the eleven chapters are of uneven quality Among the most commendable 
are Freedman's own on "Soviet Middle East Policy after the Invasion of Lebanon" and "Palestinian 
Politics after the Exodus from Beirut" by Rashid Khalidi The gem of the collection, however, 15 
Rouhallah K. Ramazam’s “The Impact of Khomeini's Iran,” a superb account of the Islamic 
Republic’s Middle Eastern pohcy in the first six years of the revolutionary regime 


University of South Carolina KENNETH J PERKINS 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Wisdom of Royal Glory (Kutadgu Bilig): A Turco-Islamic Mirror of Princes. By Yusuf Khiss Hàájib. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by Robert Dankoff. Chicago. The University of 
Chicago Press, 1983. x plus 281 pp $22.00. 


This long didactic poem in Karakhanid Turkish was written by Yusuf in the tradition of mirror- 
for-princes in 1069 or 1070 A.D. and presented to Tavghach Bughra Khan While providing 
guidelines for the reigning prince to rule successfully, Yusuf's work depicted the political and social 
life of the Muslim Turks in Central Asia and emphasized Islamic ethical-moral values in political 
and economic systems. In his excellent introduction Robert Dankoff discusses the structure of 
Kutadgu Bilig and various influences on it, carefully analyzing the text. Dankoff's translation from 
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Middle Turkish is superb and his extensive notes, meticulous The work is a very substantial 
contribution to Islamic and Turkish studies 


McGill University A. UNER TURGAY 
Montreal, Quebec 


Der Islam im indischen Subkontinent. By Annemarie Schimmel. [Grundzuge, Band 48]. Darmstadt 
Wissenschafthche Buchgesellschaft, 1983. 163 pp. Bibliography, Index n p. 


In this attractive little volume the foremost contemporary scholar on Indo-Musiim culture offers а 
precis of its rich legacy, with special attention to literary and mystical markings For those who seek 
to compare the present work with the same author's copious handbook of the same title, /зйат in the 
Indian Subcontinent (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1980), the difference is evident and telling. Here Schimmel 
offers her own judgment on a wide range of controversial theses, not debunking others’ views but 
also not concealing what is distinctive about her own point of view Without footnote references or 
lengthy citations from primary sources, she moves deftly through major periods of histoncal change. 
She gives a chronological digest of the crucial stages in South Asian Islamic history the beginning of 
Muslim colonization, 711-1526 (told from the centrist perspective), the simultaneous provincialization 
of Islamic culture, followed by the reign of the great Moghuls, 1526-1707, and the lesser Moghuls, 
1707-1857, before direct British rule ushered in the search for identity (1857-1947). An epilogue 
summarizes current dilemmas; a bibliographic synopsis offers other readings, including many of her 
own specialized studies 

It is the strong emphasis on cultural diffusion and literary creativity in multiple regional dialects 
that characterizes this book as well as others by Schimmel For those who want an encapsulation of 
her lifelong engagement with South Asian Islam, this 15 a welcome work, it gives an alternate view 
rather than a mere abbreviation of her Brill handbook. 


Duke University BRUCE B LAWRENCE 
Durham, North Carolina 


Moral Conduct and Authority: The Place of “Adab” in South Asian Islam. Edited by Barbara Daly 
Metcalf Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984 хін plus 389 рр $36 50. 


I cannot remember having read a collection of scholarly essays as enjoyable as these, or from 
which I profited as much. Suffice it to say that for those interested in Islamic ethics, this constitutes 
one of the most profitable discussions of Islamic moral praxis in print In a brief review notice one 
can only record one’s pleasure and gratitude, and point to a few particular high points 

The introductory essays of Metcalf, Peter Brown, and Ira Lapidus are particularly stimulating 
Brown’s m particular induces reflection on the inadequacy of the Western concept “ethics” by 
demonstrating the discontinuity between adab and Hellenistic/Late Antique ethics and paedia 

Of the specifically South Asian essays, Robinson’s on the ‘ulama’ of Farangi Mahall and Ajmal’s 
on murshids and muriids clanfy the notion of personal exemplification so important for an 
understanding of adab (and so foreign to our study of ethics). Metcalf's essay on Mawland Thanawis 
descriptions of woman's adab and Naim's on didactic novels call our attention to the complexity of 
Islamic understanding of women's role(s) And Eaton on Baba Farid and Richards on Imperial 
Mughul Officers remind us (as does Dumont's HomoMterarchicus) that hierarchy, not interchang- 
ability, has been the assumption of South Asians (and perhaps everyone) for most of history. 

So that the reader knows the reviewer is doing his job, I offer this small criticism. though Metcalf 
et al. have convincingly demonstrated the continuity of Indian Islamic adab traditions with other 
Islamic notions of behavior, what seems to be missing 1n this collection is any analysis of what 15 
South Asian about these varieties of adab. They seem to show that the concept 15 more central in 
their domain than in classical Islamic (read Middle Eastern?) Islamic thought. Might this not be a 
response to the pre-Islamic Indian dharmic tradition, or an inhentance from it? Without selling out 
to the ‘influences’ school of scholarship, one can at least query the apologetic claim that Islam is 
everywhere the same. What this superb volume demonstrates is that the richness of Islam lies in part 
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in the fact that it 15 both universal, and regionally particular, a point that one would have liked to 
have seen the participants tackle in conclusions, the reader will have to supply his or her own 

These essays, rich and fascinating, which range tn focus from soldiers to musicians, which include 
popular literature and high religious culture, will profit most readers of this Journal, It ts a pleasure 
to read and recommend unreservedly a work of real scholarly collaboration 


Dartmouth College KEVIN REINHART 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


Arab Society: Continuity and Change. Edited by Samih K Farsoun. London Croom Helm. 1985 [22 
pp £15.95 


This volume is the published version of a lecture series on the Arab world in transition held at the 
American University in Washington, D C іл the spring of 1984 The only common thread running 
through the various articles is Arab society, but two of the articles—Nikk: Keddie's comparing 
Egypt and Iran. and Edward Said's on Onentalism—do not even fall within that broad topic The 
papers are also for the most part summaries of earlier work rather than new contributions, but they 
do at least provide in one handy volume a concise statement of many of the major social and 
political movements of the modern period in the Arab world All the contributors are experts in their 
respective fields, and it ıs a rare treat to find a collection of such excellent scholarship 

Following a useful summary of the articles in the volume by its editor Samih Farsoun are two 
particularly penetrating analyses of Arab society. The first, by Roger Owen, examines the impact on 
both oil-rich and oil-poor countries of the oil boom of 1974-1981 and the subsequent recession. and 
considers their future prospects. The economic integration brought about by the oil crisis has, he 
finds, paradoxically contributed to the fragmentation of the Arab world and has placed new stress 
on the economies of its individual states The second. by Hanna Batatu, examines the relationship 
between political power and social structure in Syria and Iraq Urban-rural tensions compounded in 
the twentieth century by vast migrations from the countryside to the cities allowed the present Syrian 
and Iraqi regimes to seize power. because their strength was based in rural and partially urbanized 
groups. Bassam Tibi looks at the Islamic tradition of governance and political legitimacy, using as 
his examples the very different cases of Saudi Arabia and Morocco Nikki Keddie similarly compares 
Islamic revivalism and politics in the equally different cases of Iran and Egypt. Hisham Sharab: 
compares the patriarcha! with the modern model of social organization, and, finally. Edward Said 
elaborates on the relationship between culture and politics and the way that relationship shapes a 
nation's view of other cultures, histories, and societies. 


Tufts University LEILA FAWAZ 
Medford, Massachusetts 


Tinker, Tailor, and Textile Worker: Class and Politics in Egypt, 1930-1952. By Ellis Goldberg 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986 xvi plus 234 pp. Maps. Index. $30 00 


The issue of Egyptian labor 1s finally receiving systematic study. A few substantive works, largely 
in Arabic, have been around for several years, but only recently has scholarship in the West 
concerned itself with the issue other than in tsolated instances However, several dissertations on 
modern Egypt written during this decade have been devoted to labor conditions, labor organization, 
the role of labor in politics, and labor migration Several of these are now appearing in published 
form. Ellis Goldberg's Tinker, Tailor, and Textile Worker 15 an excellent example of what 15 being 
produced in this fteld Goldberg chose as his period of study the years between 1930 and 1950, which 
was ап era characterized by a high degree of nationalist tension, rapid industrialization, 
disconcerting social change, and ideological ferment The book explores working conditions, 
workers’ strategies to advance `" their jobs, worker-management relations in the factory, and worker 
participation in national politics 

Goldberg's selection of issues makes the book interesting reading for he is obviously dissatisfied 
with much of the results of labor analysis, not only in industnaltzed societies, but in Egypt as well 
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He investigates workers !n a variety of settings’ a sugar mill, whose peasant workers labored on a 
seasonal basis, a cigarette factory and oil fields, both of whose products were important for state 
revenue, and textile mills, where industrial habits and organization tended to be the most highly 
developed in Egypt The author compares the degree of union loyalty, types of organization. 
evidence of labor unrest, and ideological commitments of these groups, in an attempt to understand 
why workers in different settings responded politically in different ways. A highlight of the book 1s 
the analysis of why nationalist, Communist, and Muslim Brotherhood affiliations developed among 
particular workers, of particular interest is the contrast between the Communist influence in the 
textile mills of Shubra, and the near-absence of leftist activity at Mahallah A valuable feature of this 
book is the analysis of craft associations which survived into the interwar period Goldberg 
demonstrates that, despite the histonographical tradition, craft unions played an important role in 
Egyptian society and politics well into the second third of this century. 

This reviewer wishes that the book had explored the consequences of the legal status of Egyptian 
trade unions during the period in question. As Goldberg notes, only in 1942 were unions finally 
recognized as legal entities, and the multitude of unions which were created or reorganized at that 
time suggests that the extralegality of unions had served to operate as a severe constraint on their 
activities. This topic would have been a useful section in the chapter on the state, but its absence 
does not detract from what 15 a solid contribution to the field of labor studies 


Georgia Southern College VERNON EGGER 
Statesboro, Georgia 


Islamic Reassertion in Pakistan: The Application of Islamic Laws in a Modern State. Edited by Anita 
M. Weiss Syracuse, Syracuse University Press, 1986. хуш plus 146 $19.95 


Beginning in the 1970s a great deal has been written on the subject of Islamic resurgence which, it 
is generally agreed, is one of the basic phenomena of the time in which we live Much of that writing, 
however, has been very general in nature, seeking to give a broad characterization and explanation 
of apparently similar movements and forces across the width and breadth of the Islamic world What 
has been conspicuously lacking, with the notable exception of works on Iran, is detailed studies of 
the so-called resurgence movements in particular countries In his Introduction to /slamic Resurgence 
in the Arab World, ‘Ali Hilal al-Dasukl notes that while the underlying causes of Islamic resurgence 
are everywhere related to the generalized sense of social crisis in Muslim societies, to the quest for 
identity, legitmacy, justice and power which preoccupies Muslims everywhere, the more immediate 
triggering causes of Islamic protest and revivalist activities are different in each country Indeed, not 
only do the precipitating factors vary in each case, but the movements also demonstrate diverse 
ideological positions, are concerned with different issues, adopt different strategies, and have 
different social bases Islamic resurgence is not more monolithic than are the multitude of peoples 
who compnse the world Muslim community with its rich kaleidoscope of regional and ethnic 
cultures. The reality of Islamic resurgence is multiform, and if it 1s to be understood, the resurgence 
movements must be scrutinized in depth, each in its own specific and particular context What is 
needed for sound advance in this area of study is a series of detailed monographs sharply focussed 
on particular countries, developments, movements, issues, and even individuals 

The volume before us, though it is small, goes a long way towards providing much desired 
concrete and specific information about Islamic resurgence in Pakistan Consisting of a collection of 
eight essays by scholars with different specializations, it grew out of a panel at the annual meeting of 
the Association for Asian Studies in [984. Two essays cover the background of the Islamization 
‘process that began in Pakistan in 1979, Another group of essays deals with the legal and economic 
reforms that have been instituted by Zia al-Haqq's government They discuss the institution of the 
hadd punishments and the creation of shari‘a courts but also the government's efforts to collect 
zakat and *ushr taxes from the populace There is an excellent article by the editor on the effects of 
Islamization upon Pakistani women and a revealing exposition of villagers' responses to the Islamic 
reform efforts All of the essays are concise, packed with information, well expressed and thought 
provoking As a whole the volume constitutes an excellent summary of a domunant trend in 
Pakistani political life for almost a decade now The treatment gains value and strength because it 
also elucidates the problems which Islamization has raised and the criticisms tt has evoked. The 
authors are not of one opinion in their judgment of what has happened. Hamza Alavi, for example, 
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considers the Islamization program of Zia`s government to be only a device to maintain the military 
in power, while Javid Burk: gives it credit for substantial thought-limited achievements in the 
economic realm, some of which he thinks may be permanent The most controversial of the subjects 
discussed 1s the impact of Islamization on women; this 1s the one area in which determined resistance 
to the government's Islamization policies has been mounted and continues with unabated vigor 

The one portion of the volume that is disappointing is the editor's introductory chapter The 
discussion of the foundations of political authority among Muslims is woefully inadequate, even 
misleading. It betrays an unhistoncal approach to Islamic law and a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of the hadd punishments The chapter also cites the Qur'an as saying things which it does 
not say as, for example, that, “The Qur'an enjoins the ruler to hold a public meeting weekly. — " 
Also questionable are statements such as, “The Ѕһаггаһ states that the Sunnah is to have final 
authority at all times." 

These caveats aside, however, the volume 1s a very useful study of Islamic resurgence tn Pakistan 
which raises all of the basic issues. We need many more like it dealing both with Pakistan and with 
other Muslim regions 


McGill University CHARLES J. ADAMS 
Montreal, Quebec 


The Blood of Abraham, paperback edition with updated (1985) epilogue. By Jimmy Carter. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1986 (orig. ed 1983). xvii plus 263 pp Chronology Maps Appendices 
Index $7.95. 


This volume ts an outgrowth of a trip President Carter and his wife made to the Near East in 1983 
It is presented as a primer on the history of the area and of the Arab-Israeli problem. with many 
details of Carter's personal involvement in that problem and his current views on its solution, He 
describes visits to Israel, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia interlarding the narrative 
with anecdotes and discussion of the peace process, which he sees as still alive. although not very 
promising. 

It is easy to be snide about the book as the product of a well-meaning amateur with a superficial 
grasp of the history and realities of the region It has enough inaccuracies and questionable 
statements to keep the academic critic happy for days. (Given the distinguished people who are 
supposed to have vetted the text, some of the misstatements and the often awkward phraseology are 
particularly surprising ) Nevertheless, it 1s hard to visualize any of his close predecessors. and 
certainly not his successor, writing a book even half this good on the subject 

Carter correctly points out that the parties concerned, including the Palestinians and Synans. are 
all talking about peace but none have been willing to make the concessions necessary to get it He 
argues that breaking the logjam ts impossible unless the United States plays a leading role, and he 
criticizes the Reagan administration's failure to follow through on the September [, 1982 initiative 
He is silent about his own administration's failure to follow through on Camp David in 1980 


Middle East Journal RICHARD B. PARKER 
Washington, D C 


The Neglected Duty: The Creed of Sadat's Assassins and Islamic Resurgence in the Middle East. By 
Johannes JG Jansen. Forward by Charles J Adams. New York: Macmillan, 1986 xxv plus 
246 pp $19.75 


The combination of militant politics and a return to some of Islam's most fundamental tenets has 
set off tremors of enthusiasm and sometimes violence touching virtually all parts of the 
contemporary Middle East. The phenomenon has familiar historical roots in the responses to 
pressures of European colonialism when religion played a key role in struggles for natronal 
liberation. But its most recent rekindling as a vehicle of revolutionary mobilization present many 
new and striking developments, especially when И occurs within states considered among the region's 
most modernized, for example, Iran, Lebanon, and Egypt. 

Jansen, well known for his work on modern Qur'ün interpretation, has taken on the formidable 
task of searching out and interpreting some of the most potent and significant of these 
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transformations in present-day Egypt With an impressive clarity of vision, he has gone directly to 
the sources of several of the most influential currents and produced an invaluable study on what they 
say and how they are inherited. As his title. suggests, the heart of this book, comprising 
approximately one third of the total, is an unabridged translation of AF Faridah al-Gha'ibah, written 
by Muhammad ‘Abd al-Salam Faraj, the ideologue of the group whose members or partisans 
assassinated President Sadat in 1981 

The importance of this document as an insight into the climate of thought among Egypt's 
Islamists over the past two decades can hardly be overestimated However, the peculiar character of 
this writing which derives from a sort of “underground press" and 1s destined only for the 
movement’s insiders makes its meaning to most others relatively opaque Without a fair knowledge 
of the context and circumstances 1t addresses, the extended arguments and repetitive commentaries 
regarding jihad which Fara offers—based on the Quran and Hadith and on obscure fatwas of Ibn 
Taymiyah—can lose much of their fateful bite 

Jansen therefore had de-coded the theological jargon and filled in the socio-cultural ellipses. Here 
lies the unifying theme of his book and its extraordinary perception. Not only does he provide a 
precise rendering of this text of a normally invisible genre, complemented with a masterful but 
unobtrusive apparatus of its variations and orginal sources, but he surrounds it with four solid 
chapters that relate it to the larger public focal points on the Islamic compass His chapters on the 
Azhar' response and the reactions of Sufi circles are based primarily on their own official 
publications plus newspaper and magazine interviews with their leading representatives. But Jansen 
brings to these analyses a remarkably keen eye, trained by long first-hand observation that enables 
him to catch subtleties lurking between the lines yet emitting unmistakeable signals as to their 
political drift. 

Furthermore, his chapters on two of the dominant pulpit personalities of the last decade in Egypt, 
Shaykh Al-Sha’rawi and Shaykh Kishk, constitute some of the most informed and penetrating views 
available on these ulama and the place of electronic media and oral culture in the shaping of the 
Islamic resurgence. One of these figures nas for years had a daily, and in Ramadan twice-daily, 
television program and has dozens of his books for sale on Cairo's newsstands. The other was 
absolutely barred from all broadcast and print media while his mosque drew thousands and his 
sermons spread throughout Egypt and across the Arab world on cassette recordings. But for all their 
differences and their positions on polar opposite sides of official favor, Jansen points out their 
pronounced similarity on the one pivotal question of the hour: expressed in quite different styles, 
each surrounding it with an appropriate veil of ambiguity, both support the state’s total adoption of 
Islamic law 

What this book demonstrates and classifies 1s the continuity of Islamic discourse that stretches 
from the high Islamic establishment to popular preachers and even to extremist cells All of them 
share a broad set of presuppositions that are deeply at odds with the interests and orientations of the 
Westernized ruling elite. Though they differ considerably in the manner and the degree of their 
compliance and resistance, their common vitality, confidence, and a hint of consensus emerge plainly 
from these pages 

It should be added in conclusion that this book mixes marvellously the virtues of high scholarship 
with the graces of an exposition for a wider amateur readership. It is balanced, thoughtful, detailed, 
and often witty Also the bibliography at the end 1s a mine of many overlooked and recent materials. 


University of Notre Dame PATRICK D GAFFNEY 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


In the Path of God: Islam and Political Power. By Daniel Pipes. NY. Basic Books, 1983 359 pp 
Appendix, Glossary; Index. $22 50 


This 1s а bad book—1ill conceived and poorly executed The author, a Harvard Ph.D in medieval 
history, has leapt into the journalistic void created by the Islamic Revolution of 1979. The table of 
contents suggest a comprehensive diachronic approach—Part I, "The Premodern Legacy’, Part II, 
‘Encountering the West’, Part III, ‘Islam in Current Affairs'—but the exclusive emphasis 15 on Part 
HI. A sham appendix gives precise country-by-country figures on the imprecise and disputed subject 
of Muslim demography The glossary is so scant and vague that it confuses rather than informs the 
reader There 1s no bibhography 
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Beyond the electric title, Jn the Path of God becomes a detour, or march in reverse. The drama of 
Muslim civilization 1 by turns ridiculed and emptied of meaning in these pages. The writer intends 
to produce a primer for foreign policy makers who want to get behind the headlines and predict, as 
well as prepare for, future flash-points of conflict in the Muslim world. Instead, Pipes engages in 
ill-disguised polemicism, mocking Muslim intentions as well as actions, implying that ‘the great oil 
boom’ was the single cause for the public expression of intensified Islamic loyalty. Other 
explanations are dismissed Major historians, like W.C. Smith and M G.S. Hodgson, are cited to 
undergird Pipes’s arguments, but their ideas and interpretations are systematically distorted m 
partial, often unintelligible citations from their writings 

Edward Mortimer’s book (Faith & Power, Random House, 1982) is dismissed by Pipes (р. 10), yet 
his work surpasses Pipes's in every respect for those who want a handbook to background current 
events without engaging in a protracted study of the vast subtleties of Islamic civilization and its 
contemporary expressions. 


Duke University BRUCE B LAWRENCE 
Durham, North Carolina 


International Politics and the Middle East: Old Rules, Dangerous Game. By L. Carl Brown Princeton. 
Princeton University Press, 1984. хи plus 363 pp. Bibliography Index. $35.00, cloth, $15.00, 


paper 


L. Carl Brown's thesis can be stated simply enough: since the late eighteenth century, there has 
been a unique but predictable pattern to international relations in and about the Middle East Once 
diplomats called it the “Eastern Question," as they sorted out the ultimate fate of the Ottoman and 
Persian Empires Since World War 1, and even more since 1945, the area's diplomacy, to the contrary, 
appears to lack coherence, and the temptation for policy-makers and students alike has been to 
attribute every development to the intrigue of whatever great power 1s most feared at the moment 
Brown, unhappy with such reductionism, contends that in fact the old pattern—~or game, for he is 
fully apprised of game theory—still exists, ever a case of “new wine in old bottles " Of course the 
Fertile Crescent now plays the role once assigned to the Balkans, and numerous other revolutionary 
changes appear to have occurred Yet each crisis still evokes swift multinational external 
participation, and indigenous “players” are able to predict and thus predicate their moves upon such 
involvement Every incident is important, and thus no player 1s able to make meaningful concession, 
still less to gain real hegemony, since all others are poised with their counterstrokes. Middle East 
relations are ever a true kaleidoscope in which when one ptece of glass moves, all others must move 

The elaboration of Brown's argument is complex and full of historical examples. Since the book 
deals only with the Middle East, his conclusion that the area is unique remains unproven, similarly, 
he can be taken to task for too many lists and subtitles and overfrequent restatement of his 
conclusions Nor will every historian accept his equally frequent sweeping generalizations concerning 
this or that leader or event Nevertheless, any scholar with a serious interest in the subject will find 
valuable food for comparative thought here Particularly useful for students and other newcomers 1s 
a fifty-page, two-part bibliographical essay on the history of Middle Eastern international relations 


Colgate University BRITON C BUSCH 
Hamilton, New York 


Saudi Arabia: The Making of a Financial Giant. By Arthur N Young. New York: New York 
University Press, 1983 Distributed by Columbia University Press. 162 рр $20.00. 


In 1951, Arthur Young was asked to serve as advisor to the Saudi Arabian government on 
currency and coinage matters, largely because of his pnor experience as financial advisor to Chiang 
Kai-shek's government in the 1930s He arnved in Saudi Arabia at a time when the kingdom was 
still dependent on American aid and oil income was only beginning to have a significant impact. 
This short book provides both a personal view of what it was like to visit and work in the “told” 
Saudi Arabia and a detailed account of the background to the establishment of the Saud: Arabian 
Monetary Agency (SAMA) in 1952 As the author points out, SAMA has been a great success, 
growing from its original capital of $6 million to assets well over $110 billion only thirty years later 
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Even though the book deals with a highly specialized topic and carries an overly ambitious title, it 
deserves a second look for the author's firsthand observations of the world of King ‘Abd al- Aziz 
and his entourage, as well as his documentation of the birth of a key institution in the modern Saudi 
administrative edifice. 


Foreign Policy Research Institute J.E. PETERSON 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Linkage Politics in the Middle East: Syria between Domestic and External Conflict, 1961-1970. By 
Yaacov Bar-Siman-Tov [Westview Replica Editions.] Boulder, CO. Westview Press, 1983. ix 
plus 176 pages $18 50 


This book represents an attempt to test the hypotheses of ‘linkage politics’ and ‘conflict politics’ 
using Syria as a test case ‘Linkage politics’ 1s the interaction between the internal and external 
political environment of any given state which affects foreign or domestic policy. “Conflict politics” 1s 
a further definition of linkage politics focusing primarily on “the relationship between conflicts in 
the internal political environment of a given state and those of the international system." Bar-Siman- 
Tov 1s critical of both the traditionalist and the quantified explanations of conflict theory. The 
traditionalist explanation falls short in his view because of neglect to utilize quantified behavioral 
patterns discernible in internal conflict; the quantifiers on the other hand have generally accepted the 
traditionalists’ assumptions—only they have computerized them Both approaches stress the 
connections between linkage politics and conflict linkage, but they conclude the connections are 
limited. апа “пої particularly significant" (p. 7) It 15 the conclusions of the quantified school of 
conflict behavior, especially those dealing with the Middle East and Syria in particular, that Bar- 
Siman-Tov attempts to revise and to refute. This includes the work of Wilkenfeld, Lussier, and 
Tahtinen, “Conflict Interactions in the Middle East, 1949-1976," Journal of Conflict Resolution, XVI 
(1972), Wilkenfeld’s, “A Time-Series Perspective on Conflict Behavior in the Middle East,” in Sage 
International Yearbook of Foreign Policy Studies, vol 111, 172-212; and especially the work of Robert 
Burrowes and Bertram Spector, "The Strength and Direction of Relationships between Domestic 
Conflict and Cooperation Syria, 1961-1967," Conflict Behavior and Linkage Politics, pp 294—324 
and that of Burrowes and Gerald DeMaio, “Domestic/External Linkages-Syria 1961-1967,” 
Comparative Political Studies, VII (1975), Bar-Siman-Tov accepts some of the above scholars’ work 
but states they did not supply a correct or sufficient historical or sufficient qualitative analysis 

After establishing his own theoretical framework, the author uses the last four chapters to test his 
hypotheses with regard to the linkage between internal and external conflict during a decade (1960s) 
of Syrian political history. Interestingly enough, in spite of the fact that this period was occastoned 
by three very different Syrian regimes——the secessionist (1961-1963), the Ba'th (1963-1966), and the 
neo-Ba'th (1966-1970)-—the author concludes that in all three regimes and contrary to the work of 
the scholars mentioned above, there was a high correlation between internal and external conflict 
External conflict in this case referring to the Arab-Israeli conflict and specifically to Syria's conflicts 
with Israel 

In spite of its brevity and limited focus, this book ıs a welcome addition to the sparse literature on 
modern Syria. Its usefulness is enhanced because of its focus on a crucial decade of Syrian and 
Middle Eastern history and politics This reviewer was disappointed in that the author's scholarly 
proclivities and the book's format resulted in uniform treatment of all events. Certainly some events 
are less known and more significant than events and announcements in newspapers, etc., which are 
made cavalierly. For example, after the failure of the 18 July 1963 Egyptian-supported coup attempt 
against the Ba'th, is it credible (that 15, documented) that Nasir "planned to come to Damascus to 
announce the liberation of Syria from Ba'th rule and restore the Egyptian-Synan Union?" The 
source of thus statement is Damascus Radio! and Middle East Mirror (footnote 46, p. 142) Another 
example is on page 147 where the author states that the Alawi character of the new neo-Ba'th regime 
“exacerbated the existing polarization between both Alawis and Druzes and the ruling elite and 
Syria's Sunni Moslem urban population." Was the fnction among these groups “exacerbated” as 
early as 1966? Most of the recent scholarship on Syria by Drysdale, Hinnebusch, van Dam Devlin, 
and Olson concludes that the dissension among the mentioned groups unfolded slowly and was not 
due, in 1966, just to the Alawi character of the new regime. 
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The greatest weakness of this book is tts reliance largely on Israeli sources. This is crucial because 
it 1s upon such data which the author relies to make his quantified hypotheses and, m many 
instances, his qualitative analyses. If Bar-Simon-Tov's data is wrong—for example, if there is an 
exaggeration of the number of Syria’s provocations, both verbal and subversive, and an 
underestimation of Israel's provocations and threats—then his desired correlations of relationship 
between internal and external conflict behavior would be skewed and could demonstrate that the 
work of Burrowes, Spector, DeMaio, Wilkenfeld, Lussier, and Tahtinen are more correct than his 
own conclusions 

Even if the data utilized by the author did not have an Israeli bias and did not substantially alter 
the author’s quantified conclusions, it 1s also arguable whether his qualitative (that is, historical- 
political) perspective is an accurate one. For example, the author constantly treats the Israeli factor 
as just another dependent or co-equal variable or factor within the context of inter-Arab politics 
This leads to such conclusions that Egypt and Israel gave equal emphasis to Syria's attempts to 
heighten the conflict with Israel in order to reduce internal conflicts (pp. 130-31) or, more 
egregiously, one 1s left with the conflict-theory impression that Egypt, like Israel, thought Syria was 
challenging Israel's diversion of the Jordan river watershed area simply to reduce internal dissent 
and conflicts “Nasser,” states the author ‘‘made it clear that Egypt was not prepared to go to war 
over every little incident between Syria and Israel” (p. 139). In this manner the author attempts to 
reduce Egypt's characterization of such a significant development as the diversion of the Jordan 
river's waters to a “little incident" just as Israel did. 

In addition to the above criticisms, the author has a penchant for using negative words—at least in 
their American context—such as Zionist, imperialist and reactionary when describing Syria's 
perceived or genuine threats emanating from Israel and, in turn, describes Israel'S bombing of the 
Syrian diversion works on the Jordan river on 16 March and 13 May 1965 simply as an example of 
"exploited conflict." The book is laden with such value and impression added words, phrases, and 
concepts. 

On page 157 the author makes an interesting observation with regard to the origins of the 1967 
war that the "neo-Ba'th sought to activate the Egyptian-Syrian defense agreement at a point when 
internal Syrian conflict was threatening to topple the regime,” and furthermore that the Soviet 
Union may have deltberately aided the Syrian regime by warning Egypt of Israel’s troop 
concentrations—and by this means pressuring Egypt to activate their defense agreement. With 
regard to the latter point, їп a recent review of Bar-Siman-Tov's book in The Middle East Journal, 
XXXVIII, I (1984), 149, John Devlin, who was in the Central Intelligence Agency and apparently 
involved in the events of the time, concludes that Bar-Siman-Tov's assertion that internal Syrian 
conflict forced the Synans to attempt to activate the Egyptian-Syrian defense agreement during the 
second week of May “is of considerable interest, and the author's argument and evidence merit 
consideration " Discussing the same topic in a review of Donald Neff's Warriors for Jerusalem: The 
Six Days that Changed the Middle East in The Middle East Journal, X XXVIII, 4 (1984), 762, Richard 
B. Parker, who was attached to the United States embassy in Cairo at the time, states that Neff, 
"accepts too readily the argument that the Soviet Union was seeking to strengthen the unity of the 
socialist Arab states when it warned Egypt of non-existent Israeli troop concentrations against Syria, 
and in its subsequent activities." Parker concludes that the Soviet Union like the United States was 
“muddling through.” Bar-Siman-Tov then does add to our information concerning the origins of the 
June 1967 war by stressing that internal Syrian conflict —especially opposition to а Ba'thist 
publication entitled "The Means of Creating a New Arab Man” which was viewed by the ulama and 
by religious and other opposition of the Ba’th regime as anti-Islamic—may have played a significant 
role in the origins of the war. 


University of Kentucky ROBERT OLSON 
Lexington, Kentucky 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Collection offered. A long-standing subscriber to MW is retiring and no longer 
has space to keep this collection. As an exception, the editors have agreed to 
assist in the salé of these thirty volumes of MW (vols. 47-77, 1957-1987). 
Anyone interested їп purchasing the collection may write to the journal in that 
regard and the letters will be forwarded to the owner. 


Oral Tradition: A Special Issue of Oral Tradition, edited by Issa J. Boullata of 
McGill University, will be devoted to Arabic oral literature and the Arab oral 
tradition. A triannual journal concerned with the interdisciplinary field of 
research and scholarship on oral literature and tradition which now touches on 
more than one hundred language areas, Oral Tradition began publication in 
January 1986 with financial backing from the University of Missourv/Columbtia 
and Slavica Publishers of Columbus, Ohio. The Special Issue on Arab oral 
tradition and Arabic oral literature appears in January 1988 and includes 
articles by the following authors: Frederick M. Denny, R. Marston Speight, 
James T. Monroe, Muhsin Mahdi, Dwight F. Reynolds, Bridget Connelly and 
and Henry Massie, H.T. Norris, Saad Abdullah Sowayan, Simon Jargy, Adnan 
Haydar, Dirgham H. Sbait, and Teirab AshShareef. To subscribe, please write 
to Slavica Publishers, Inc., P.O. Box 14388, Columbus, Ohio 43214. (Annual 
subscription: individuals $20; libraries/institutions $30.) 
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